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FOREWORD 

The Editorial Board considered devoting an entire issue to research 
on the war and education, but decided that this would not be called for 
at the present time. Instead, the regular issue on “The Social Background 
of Education” has been somewhat modified so as to include efiects of the 
war on society and on education as part of its general purview of the 
current social scene The first two chapters are given over wholly to a 
presentation of the leading studies and bibliographies available at the 
present time. Subsequent issues of the Review will continue to include 
the research relating to aspects of the war as it is pertinent to their topics 

At some future time it may seem appropriate to give over an entire 
issue to the war and education. 

This issue of the Review has been affected by the war in more ways 
than in content. Fourteen persons who were invited to contribute could 
not do so because of the press of duties at this time, and one entire chapter 
IS lacking because one member accepted an important war position too 
late to be replaced as a contributor. 

Especial thanks are due those who accepted responsibilities for their 
chapters later than they should have been asked. It seems appropriate 
also to mention that the chairman of the issue underwent a serious operation 
in the midst of the work, but resumed his administrative duties on the 
issue without adequate rest and also prepared a chapter which he had 
earlier promised. 

Douglas E Scates 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 





INTRODUCTION 

This is the third issue of the Review (cf., February 1937, February 
1940) that has dealt with phases of what is variously regarded as ‘‘edu- 
cational sociology,” “social background of education,” and “social educa- 
tion.” Unlike previous numbers, the present issue is at once a product 
of wartime conditions and an inquiry, at least in part, into certain 
conditions and effects of the war. 

In the pages that follow, the reviewers have tried to “summarize, syn- 
thesize, interpret, and evaluate” current research studies in six areas of 
interest Chapters consider in turn the war-induced changes in local com- 
munity life, war effects in general, the family, child socialization, dynamic 
aspects of the school curriculum, and school efforts to educate for commun- 
ity unity. All of us being partners in one big business — ^the nation’s war ef- 
fort — this topic IS of urgent concern. The family is of time-honored interest, 
as is also the adaptation of school programs to changing social needs. 
Child socialization is a research lead of unusual promise, as are current 
attempts to teach cooperative social action in school and community. 
Overlaps in reporting research data have not been rigorously edited, due 
in the main to significant differences in author purposes and points of view. 

It seems relevant to note that contributors have had to work under 
difficult conditions. They have been pressed for time. One member had 
to forego the writing of a concluding chapter on “the role and functions 
of educational sociology” in order to accept a government post of great 
importance. 

Lloyd Allen Cook, Chairman 
Committee on Social Background of Education 



CHAPTER I 

Impact of War on American Communities 

CHARLES R. HOFFER 

The United States has been concerned with peacetime programs, and 
research projects reflect that interest. There are, however, definite indica- 
tions of a shift of emphasis since the beginning of World War IL An 
analysis of the 1942 census of research sponsored by the American 
Sociological Society showed that 112 out of a total of 302 projects are 
related to war effort (30) . Surveys of the social effects of war have appeared 
already. Also, a considerable amount of research not definitely planned 
or labeled as relating to the effects of war does have significance, neverthe- 
less, m mterpreting the impact of war on the community (4) . 

War and the Community 

War changes community life Several effects which World War I had on 
American communities were presented in a survey of news items (1) 
appearing in the Des Moines Register, Social participation of all kinds 
was greatly increased. Many organizations sought to serve in the war 
effort, though with a certain lack of coordination. Gradually as needs 
occasioned by the war situation became more evident, programs to meet 
them on a community basis were coordinated 

Unification in spirit was an outstanding quality of American com- 
munities in World War I (3). When it is present, many adjustments 
which ordinarily would cause trouble are readily made, even at the cost 
of personal sacrifice The impact of war on the local community tests the 
adequacy and eflSciency of community organizations, as well as the degree 
of integration, which they have attained in reaching common goals (26, 
29, 31, 32). War affects especially the* various social institutions and 
organizations, but eventually the entire community gains or loses in the 
adjustment process, depending upon the degree of morale that has been 
maintained during the period. 

War Changes Family Life 

In our society the family is regarded as a basic institution; hence the 
effects of war on the family will be reflected throughout the community. 
War hastens the formation of new families. For example, the number of 
marriage licenses issued in August 1940 in New York City was more than 
50 percent higher than the number for the same month in 1939 (5). Such 
a rapid increase does not last long, however, because as a war continues, 
an actual decline in the marriage rate occurs. Then, with the cessation 
of hostilities, a rapid rise to normal proportions may be expected (7). 
Many marriages consummated at the beginning of a war period do not 

5 
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endure. There are too many odds against them. For example, divorce 
rates in the United States showed a marked increase in 1919 and 1920, a 
fact attributed to the so-called “war” marriages that occurred at or near 
the beginning of World War I (14) In all probability, a similar increase 
will occur at the cessation of World War II, with a consequent burden 
imposed on community organizations 

The efiect of war on established families is also far-reaching. In many 
instances it produces family separation. Husbands and sons are called 
to military service while wives and mothers remain at home. Each is placed 
in an unusual position Those inducted into military service find a plan 
of life organized for them. They become members of an in-group with 
Its characteristic mores and group controls. For the wife no ready-made 
pattern of conduct is available. She must make her adjustment as the 
exigencies of the situation permit or demand In any case, family life 
must be earned on without the aid of the husband. For instance, birth 
certificates filed during May, June, and July 1942, for twenty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia showed that 9,176, or 3 percent, were 
children of men in military service (37). 

The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor estimates that 
5 percent of the births in the United States in the year beginning July 
1942 will be to wives of men in the armed forces (37) . 

Another efiect of war is to provide the opportunity for married women 
to obtain employment in industry. The urgent demand for labor, together 
with high wages and patriotic sentiments, contributes to this end. This trend 
has been so recent that accurate data for the nation are not available. The 
Bureau of Labor estimates that nearly 2,000,000 more women workers will 
be added during the year, most of whom will be new workers, reaching a 
peak of over 15,000,000 — ^far above the highest peacetime employment 
of women this country has ever known (46) Many of the women who are 
employed contribute to the support of families In ten studies on this 
particular subject “nearly 13 per cent of more than 369,000 women re- 
ported were the sole support of families of two or more persons and in 34 
studies reporting more than 155,000 women, including both married and 
single, practically 60 per cent contributed to the support of dependents” 
(45). 

Employment of women outside the home is bound to contribute to the 
economic independence of women and make more secure for them a status 
which is similar to that enjoyed by men. Absence of the husband from home 
also contributes to this result The war, therefore, is accentuating changes 
in American family life. The trend is away from the traditional patriarchal 
family to a companionship type in which affection will play a dominant 
role. This newer type of family will be smaller (due in part to an increase 
in number and popularity of birth control clinics), children will have 
higher valuation, and relationships between husband and wife will be 
more nearly on an equalitarian basis (6). With this new type of family 
present, the local community will play a more important role in child care 
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and education (13). Hence, a continued interest in nursery schools, super- 
vised playgrounds, and public education may be expected. 

Effects of War on Children 

As World War II progresses, the problems which it creates for chib 
dren have received an increased amount of attention The Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor has been a leader in this area of activity. 
Parents are advised to prepare children for defense by treating their 
problems normally, not emotionally (10) . Frank discussion of facts about 
war and the particular situation of the family are preferable because they 
help to get rid of imagined horrors Each community must work out its 
own plan of caring for families and children in case of disaster; and all 
eventualities, no matter how remote, should come within the purview of 
these plans. 

Fortunately, communities in the United States have not been forced to 
face the problem of the evacuation of children, but they can profit by the 
experience of England in this respect Studies and observations (36) in 
that country show that evacuated children need (a) a home, (b) active 
social life, and (c) help in keeping alive the images of their parents and 
loyalties to theii own home, 

A more immediate problem in American communities is the care of 
children whose mothers are employed in industry Ways to meet this need 
are in experimental stages; an extension of the nursery school offers 
the possibilities of a solution. Investigations by the Children’s Bureau 
have developed specific standards as guides for community effort. A recent 
report from the Bureau (38) states that “any program for day care should 
provide (a) care and guidance that the moAer would give if she were 
with the child; (b) activities that are of value to the child in his growth 
and development; (c) a relationship with parents that involves their 
continuous initiative and participation in making and carrying out plans 
for the child.” 

War and Health Problems 

The effect of war on the health problems of a community is not readily 
observable. The most obvious change has been the loss of physicians in 
the community. Of the nation’s 120,000 active doctors it is proposed by 
the government that eventually 70,000 will be inducted into military 
service, thus leaving 50,000 physicians to care for a population of 120,000,- 
000. This makes a ratio of one physician to 2,400 persons. In normal times 
the ratio is approximately one to each 1,000 (16). The full effect of 
this condition has not as yet been felt, though already the demands on 
physicians in many communities are extreme. The situation has stimulated 
greater interest in health education and precautionary measures and 
increased the need for nursing services. 
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The war has brought into the foreground again the necessity for research 
and education regarding nutrition (23, 25). Good health, which in a 
measure is safeguarded by a proper diet, is essential to war eflPort and 
it conserves human resources on the home front. Fortunately, our knowl- 
edge of diets and foods has a good foundation in research over a period 
of years, so the immediate problem occasioned by the war is to induce 
families to use the information now available. This is a task in adult 
education, and has been one of the objectives of home demonstration work 
sponsored by the agricultural extension services in the various counties. 
Since the pattern of extension work is reasonably well understood in 
American communities, the outlook for success in this endeavor is en- 
couraging. It is interesting to note, moreover, that apparently all classes 
in our society have been influenced by programs to improve the diet (44) . 

War, Churches, and Schools 

When World War I became a reality in American communities, churches 
generally seemed to consider the conflict as an eflfort to attain goals 
wholly consistent with their purposes. The war was interpreted as a kind 
of religious crusade. Great emphasis was placed on winning, but at- 
tention to the social basis of war and the conditions essential to a durable 
peace were not given sufiicient consideration. In World War II, churches 
and church leaders are much more realistic about the entire program. 
WTiile assisting in the war effort, in accordance with accepted prin- 
ciples of denominational organization, most churches are also giving 
some attention to the conditions which contribute to a just peace and to 
programs that will insure its durability. Indicative of this emphasis is a 
publication (11) by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The booklet contains data, material, and discussion questions 
for local church and other community groups that may be interested in 
the subject. This shift in emphasis to include not only winning the war 
but maintaining a just peace is by far the outstanding effect of World 
War II on American churches. 

As is the case with all institutions in the community, the school 
cannot escape the effects of war. Unlike the schools in Germany and other 
war-minded countries, those in America were concerned with peacetime 
programs, as is characteristic of a democracy. Only gradually has the 
school’s conversion to the necessities of war occurred. The change has 
involved revising the curriculum to meet war demands, such as adjustment 
in vocational training and, in some instances, the acceleration of the period 
of training so that pupils may engage in production work (27). But the 
emphasis in education remains on basic functions. They are essential 
in war as in peace. Indeed, the war has made more urgent than ever 
the role of the school in informing pupils about the life and problems 
of mankind, not only in the immediate community but in dijfferent parts 
of the world as well. Global war demands global thinking. Studies in 
geography need to be paralleled by sociological descriptions of the social 

Q 
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organizations and cultures existing in different regions. At present, this 
trend is evident with reference to our neighbor republics, and its extension 
to other parts of the world seems inevitable (43) . 

Impact of War on Economic Life 

In the realm of economic life two trends as a consequence of the war 
are observable. One is greater authority by government over labor, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. The other is an increase in consumer interest 
among inhabitants of the community (17). The first trend was evident 
before the war began but has been greatly increased by it (2) . Demanding 
cooperation and unity of effort, a war program runs counter to many cus- 
tomary practices of business enterprise which are engendered by competi- 
tion. Yet business and industry have so much at stake that cooperation 
and government control are accepted, and probably will remain to a con- 
siderable extent as a permanent feature of our economic life. 

Organized labor is a relatively new element in community life. How 
the war will affect labor and the labor movement is not clear. It is certain, 
however, that laborers constitute only one interest group in the com- 
munity and that community controls will compel laborers to act in 
accordance with community needs, as has been true with other groups, 
notably governmental and business groups (18). 

The war has made the importance of farmers evident through the 
demand for food. They have been asked to produce greater quantities 
of farm products even though supplies of farm machinery and other 
equipment, as well as labor, have been curtailed. For the United States 
as a whole, the gross loss of farm laborers to the armed forces was twenty- 
nine per one hundred farms during the year September 1941 to Sep- 
tember 1942 (34). This decrease was general throughout the nation, 
though the greatest loss was in the mountain states where forty-three 
laborers had left each one hundred farms, the lowest loss was twenty- 
seven, which occured in the New England area, the East North-Central sec- 
tion, and the East South-Central states. These difficulties have been com- 
pensated for in part by higher prices for farm products, but there is no 
disposition on the part of farm leaders to consider wartime demand for 
farm products as a solution for the economic aspects of the farm 
pioblem (20), 

The consumer interest is universal, inasmuch as all persons are con- 
sumers. It IS only one of several interests which individuals have, and unless 
some stringent circumstances arise it does not become effective to a point 
where action on a community basis is possible. The war has provided 
such an occasion Increase in prices, rationing, and the disappearance 
of some commodities entirely from the market have caused people to 
become conscious of their needs as consumers This interest has been 
mainly an educational movement directed toward (a) understanding 
and enforcing puce legulations and rationing rules, and (b) more effi- 
ciency in the selection and use of foods, clothing, and other aiticles (39). 
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Centers of information for consumers have been established in several 
communities with prospects that they will become permanent organizations. 

The Outlook for Democracy 

In the midst of all these activities and regulations, the conviction that 
democratic government is the most suitable form for people in the United 
States remains firm. The concern, which has been increased by the war, 
on both the national and local community levels, is how to maintain and 
strengthen democracy. This involves a clearer understanding of the 
essential processes in democratic organization and control as well as 
more general participation in government by voting. The first concern 
has stimulated the formation of forums and discussion clubs of various 
kinds (8, 22) . Gradually techniques to facilitate the work of these groups 
are appearing (10, 21). Group activities are carried on with the hope 
that the understanding of problems, which is facilitated through dis- 
cussion, will lead to intelligent social action as a logical result. Once the 
governmental interests of people in local communities are made effective, 
the continuance of democracy at both the local and national levels is 
assured (15, 19). The war has demonstrated the sociological principle 
that political processes are in a large measure a reflection of the social 
and cultural conditions prevailing within a society. 

Nowhere, perhaps, are the principles of democracy being tested so 
rigidly as in the treatment of ethnic and minority groups. These groups 
include those identified in one way or another with our enemies, those 
associated with our allies, and the American Negro. The largest group 
by far is the latter (12). Negroes are loyal citizens and are making 
laudable efforts to help in winning the war. Nevertheless, there has been 
some reluctance to employ and train them despite the fact that the gov- 
ernment has issued orders against discrimination. Moreover, the living 
conditions of Negroes in some communities have grown less satisfactory 
with the advent of defense workers. The Negro group is showing con- 
siderable militancy against these conditions, particularly in regard to 
discrimination. Thus the American community has the opportunity and 
the challenge to interpret and make effective the principles of democracy 
to the end that there shall be no diminution in the privileges or oppor- 
tunity implied in citizenship. Truly, this is a major item in the unfinished 
business of democracy (9, 32). 

War and Community Organization 

The main effect of the war on community organizations has been to 
intensify the work in health, nutrition, consumer education and pro- 
tection, family security, child welfare, and education (42) . These activities 
require much organization and effort, but, except for civilian defense 
needs, existing organizations have been able to carry the load. Gradually 
people have become “defense conscious” and the inauguration of the block 
plan for civilian war services will contribute to the further development 


A 
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of this attitude (41). The purposes of this plan are (a) to carry forward 
civilian war activity quickly and effectively, (b) to get war information 
into every home rapidly and accurately, (c) to collect information which 
may he needed for community war planning, (d) to bring back to the 
homes answers to questions which have been raised, and (e) to promote 
a spirit of cooperation in neighborhood enterprises, such as block dis- 
cussions, meetings, rallies, car-sharing plans, and sharing of scarce 
mechanical and household equipment. With such a degree of organization 
it would seem that a foundation is being laid for community organization 
and planning which would enable the local community to meet whatever 
adjustments or emergencies the war or the postwar period may bring 
forth (24, 28, 40). 
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CHAPTER II 

Effects of the World War on American Education 

WILLIAM G. CARR and MARY LOUISE MALLAM 

This review has been limited to research studies in the field of American 
education completed since December 7, 1941. Highly specialized medical 
and psychological studies have been excluded. Much of the research 
completed within the brief span of a year has been necessarily tentative 
and incomplete. Few studies were of sufficient scope to warrant far- 
reaching conclusions. Subsequent studies may be located through the 
Education Index under such headings as “War.” 

The accomplishments of this year, however, should serve to stimulate 
further investigation along a number of lines. For example, the greatest 
number of studies has been made in the effects of war on students, yet 
only a glance at the work done is needed to appreciate the opportunities 
for further study. 

Other important problems which have received little attention include; 

The degree to which the war has stimulated federal leadership in education 

The effects of the war on public opinion concerning the efficiency of the schools 
and the value of education. 

The effects of the war on the financial support of education. 

New functions assumed by the schools in the war situation. 

Nature and extent of war-created curriculum changes in history, the arts, language, 
home economics, and other fields 

Effects of the war on the relative prestige of the teaching profession. 

Effect of the War on Student Attitudes 

A number of studies of pupils’ attitudes toward the war have been 
made although many of them are limited in scope. 

A test on hemisphere solidarity developed by the Cincinnati schools 
(17) revealed that Cincinnati students held good neighbor attitudes, with 
only a few significant misconceptions. 

Cronbach (7, 8, 9) prepared a morale test for secondary-school students 
designed to identify highly pessimistic, panicky, and highly optimistic or 
complacent pupils. The test results have been studied in terms of what 
schools should do to prepare students for a world at war. Cronbach’s find- 
ings indicate that students hold more pessimistic opinions about the 
effect of war on their own lives than the facts warrant. Students do have 
great confidence in the American war effort but they exaggerate the de- 
structive force of war. A great majority of students expect to serve the 
war effort in some way. This can become a source of valuable energy if it is 
fully employed. 

Glicksberg (24) interpreted the results of a questionnaire given to 
third- and fourth-year English students in terms of attitudes toward the 
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enemy. United States’ policy now and in the future, the draft, and indi- 
vidual participation. 

Tangney (38) studied the changes in newspaper reading habits of 
secondary-school students after December 7. He found significant shifts 
of interest in several areas Interest in illustrations, radio, war news, 
and headlines increased more than 10 percent; school news decreased 
10 percent; among the items which decreased from 5-10 percent were sports, 
travel news, crime news, and scandal. A marked difference between 
boys and girls was noted in the type of changes. Girls, for example, in- 
creased their interest in illustrations, war news, foreign news, and 
headlines. Boys showed increased interest in local news, letters, and 
want ads. In general it was concluded that girls’ interests shifted more 
than boys’ and that there were more declines than gains in interest. 

Corey (6) interpreted the needs of elementary students for information 
about the war on the basis of questions asked by these children. 

Preston (35) reported on the effects of war upon children’s attitudes. 
The data were secured through interviewing and testing 851 children of the 
New York metropolitan area, ranging in age from eight to fifteen years. 
A wide range of findings is reported concerning children’s information 
about the wars, their expressions of partisanship, evidences of their 
interest, symptoms of anxiety, ideas concerning the origin and obolition 
of war, the prestige they attach to war and fighting, and war play on their 
own level. Differences between children of different chronological age, 
sex, mental age, and occupational status are reported. The study empha- 
sized that, while it is not possible to determine a precise age level at 
which the child is ready for abstract social concepts, the study of con- 
temporary wars does not become an appropriate and educative topic for 
children who are less than thirteen years old. This may indicate that 
children are sometimes introduced too early into difficult abstract and 
complex social concepts in the elementary school. 

The Boy Scouts of America (2) prepared a summary of a survey on how 
boys feel about the war and their part in it. 

At the college level, Jones (27) reported a ten-year study of changes 
in college students’ attitudes toward peace and war, including data gathered 
after December 7, 1941. He found that there is no single consistent attitude 
toward war on the part of individuals. A person has attitudes toward war, 
not an attitude. Moreover, changes in general or basic attitudes toward war 
and peace, which are intertwined with attitudes toward other areas of life, 
are made slowly or with difficulty at college age, but changes in attitudes 
toward specific issues and actions can be made rapidly and with relative 
ease. Dilla (12) outlined a course for college students on the political, 
ideological, and economic background of the war, based on a questionnaire 
given to college students. 

Brunner’s study (3) is a report of the rural youth project of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. This long-term study was nearly completed at 
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the time of America’s entry into the war. His summary of rural youth atti- 
tudes toward the war indicates that for many of them the coming of war 
brought a state of shock, apathy, or complacency. Rural youth do not 
welcome the war or military service but he believes that they will serve, 
and willingly. Their concern for their own future may be expressed as: 
‘‘Will the rural youth who return from the war find only poor and unwanted 
lands?” If this concern were met with a positive program for farm security 
which would give rural youth a chance to look forward to a decent living, 
Brunner believes that their contribution toward the war effort would be 
aided immeasurably. 

Curriculum Adjustments to Wartime Needs 

Wartime changes (made since December 7, 1941) in forty-five institu- 
tions for Negro higher education were reported by Davis (11). He found 
that there were calendar changes in the date of commencement, vacation 
periods, examination schedules, length of summer session, time for the 
admission of freshmen, time required for graduation, and in two instances 
in the unit requirement for college entrance. Important curriculum changes 
included twenty-eight new courses offered, sixteen changes in work in phys- 
ical education, six courses on postwar programs introduced, and three 
special research projects on subjects related to the war. 

State surveys of school adaptations to the war program were published 
by the University of the State of New York (4) for the public schools of 
New York and by Irons (26) for the Indiana schools. The Research Service 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association (1) also made a questionnaire 
survey of Indiana schools covering such adjustments as new courses offered, 
courses eliminated, new services added, and salary and budget adjustments. 
For example, ninety -five schools reported 163 new courses, chiefly in aero- 
nautics, social studies, industrial arts, mathematics, health and physical 
education. Courses were eliminated chiefly in the field of foreign lan- 
guages— eight French, five German, and four Latin. 

Special War Services 

The Research Division of the National Education Association attempted 
to secure a rough measure of the quantity of certain kinds of special war 
work conducted in the schools. The summary, published as of September 
1942 by the Educational Policies Commission (34), included the following 
specific items: $80,000,000 in war bonds and stamps sold in elementary 
and secondary schools in the school year of 1941-42 ; 3,000,000 persons 
given training leading directly to employment in the war industries in the 
two years beginning in July 1940; 1,500 centers and 2,150 schools giving 
pre-employment training; 1,300 schools giving supplementary war indus- 
tries training; 138 colleges giving training m science, engineering, and 
war production management; 14,000,000 Junior Red Cross members in the 
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schools; 1,000 Junior Red Cross detachments organized in three months; 
$500,000 collected in schools for the Red Cross War Fund; 500,000 gar- 
ments made by Junior Red Cross members for refugee children; 3,000,000 
comfort and recreational articles made for the members of the armed 
forces; 169,000 acres of school victory gardens; 300,000 precisely scaled 
model airplanes made in the schools and delivered for use to the Army 
and Navy; 158,000 tons of waste paper collected in the schools; 38,000,000 
hours devoted to rationing and selective service registrations by teachers in 
the school year of 1941-42. 

Acceleration of Educational Programs 

At the public-school level, Edmiston, Dunton, and Kreider (13) surveyed 
eighty-eight Ohio counties on the introduction of a six-day school week. 
Only two schools were found to have tried such a schedule, although fifteen 
schools indicated their interest m the plan. 

Most of the research on acceleration has been conducted with reference 
to college programs. A survey by Southwick (37) revealed that 102 out 
of 187 colleges had advanced the date of their 1942 commencement from 
one to five weeks and that 148 colleges were planning summer sessions of 
from eight to fifteen weeks. At the time of the survey very few colleges 
indicated any interest in admitting students before completion of their high- 
school courses. Tibbitts (39) conducted a study of student responses to 
plans for an accelerated year-roimd program at the University of Michigan 
in which the findings were correlated with income and draft status of the 
students. Forty-four percent were willing to return for a summer term, 
34 percent were uncertain, and 22 percent said “no.” Many more men were 
willing to return than women. The correlation between summer-attendance 
plans and student income suggests that some form of subsidy for low-income 
students would increase the speed with which trained man and woman 
power can be made available for war service. 

A U. S. Office of Education questionnaire (16) on acceleration in col- 
leges indicated that about 50 percent of the colleges and universities are 
on a year-round basis. An earlier survey of engineering institutions (19) 
showed that nearly 80 percent of the engineering schools had made plans 
for acceleration by the fall of this year. 

Special Educational Se]*vices 

The schools of Rochester, New York; Akron, Ohio; and York, Pa., in 
cooperation with local civilian defense authorities, have made surveys of 
children’s needs in these areas during the war emergency (20) . Two sur- 
veys by the U. S. Office of Education on nursery schools and kindergartens 
(14, 15) indicate that more than one-third of the pupils enrolled in these 
schools during the past year were children of working mothers. Nearly all 
school systems in this study anticipated enlarged pre-elementary enrol- 
ments with attendant problems of arranging time schedules, transportation, 
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finding additional personnel, and adding new services for the different 
types of families served. The need for expanded services by all types of 
nursery schools and kindergartens (both public and private) was clearly 
indicated. 

The Denver Defense Council made a cross-sectional survey (23) to 
determine adult interest in various types of volunteer \:ar work as a basis 
for adult-training programs to be offered by the schools and the adult 
education council. 

Effect of the War on School Enrolments 

Two studies on the effect of the war on college enrolments indicated 
that by the second semester of the academic year of 1941-42, an average 
10 percent decrease was apparent. The Occupational Outlook Division of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics based its estimate on a survey of seventy- 
three colleges (30) . A study of enrolment in colleges in New York State 
from 1937-42 by Miller and Brooks (29) reached substantially the same 
conclusion. Miller and Brooks made a further analysis of enrolment trends 
according to types of training offered. 

An analysis of private boarding-school enrolments made by N. W. Ayer 
and Son (36) revealed that 56 percent of the schools had equaled or 
exceeded previous years’ enrolments by mid- July. Eighty percent of the 
nonmilitary boys’ schools expected enrolment this year to equal or increase 
over last year, but only 35 percent of the vocational and professional 
schools expected to maintain their enrolments at as high a level as the 
previous year. 

A study by Herlihy of the U. S. Office of Education (21) for the fall of 
1941 showed a decrease over 1940 enrolments at all levels of the public 
school (elementary, junior high school, and high school) in cities of all 
size groups and in rural areas, although some schools had enormously in- 
creased enrolments due to population shifts as a result of war production 
employment. 

School Finances and the War 

Grimm (25) prepared a statistical analysis of the effect of the First World 
War to cast light on the problems which will arise from the present war. 
The findings in terms of the Illinois educational system will be useful 
elsewhere. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (33) 
studied the effects which the war expenditures of the national government 
may be expected to have on state and local (and consequently school) 
revenues (a) by their effect on the national economy as a whole; (b) by 
federal encroachments on tax fields formerly left to state and local govern- 
ments; and (c) by increased demands on local governments for services, 
particularly in the war production areas. 
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Teacher Supply in Wartime 

Certainly one of the chief problems of schools in wartime is maintaining 
adequate teaching personnel. Several studies have been made to document 
the opinion, widely held within the profession, that teaching shortages are 
critical. 

A study made by Frazier (40) for the U. S. OfiSce of Education indi- 
cated that shortages are most severe in vocational and special subjects, 
that IS, music, art, physical education, public-school nursing, library edu- 
cation, science, and mathematics. Surpluses of teachers still exist in Eng- 
lish, the social sciences, and foreign languages. These conditions are borne 
out by the study of Cumbee, Harless, and Mead for the public schools of 
Florida (10) . 

A survey made by Swanson (22) for the U. S. Office of Education on 
the situation with regard to teachers of vocational agriculture shows that 
21 percent of the white teachers of that subject have left the field during 
the past year — ^a loss three times normal peacetime losses. Thirty-eight 
states reported that 602 departments of agriculture had been closed because 
of the lack of teachers. 

From studies recently made by the National Education Association Re- 
search Division (32) , it is possible to make the following roughly estimated 
balance sheet on the teacher supply and demand situation in 1942-43: 


Nfiw teachers trained and ready for employment 50,000 

Possible loss of new teachers to selective service and war work 20,000 
Net new supply . 30,000 

Annual normal demand for new teachers 80,000 

Possible reduction in demand due to declining enrolments 5,000 

Net demand 75,000 

Net shortage 45,000 


As a side light on the problem of maintaining adequate teaching per- 
sonnel, the Office of Price Administration (17) has prepared charts which 
show the relative purchasing power of teachers^ salaries in World War II 
and World War I as compared with their salaries. 

Other Research Studies of Educational Significance 

The American Council on Education (31) made a survey of colleges 
and universities to estimate the supply of professionally trained manpower 
available in 1942 and January 1943. 

Chambers (5) prepared a survey of school legislation since the begin- 
ning of the war. His survey covers legislation made to enable schools to 
contribute to the war effort more effectively, modifications of school trans- 
portation laws, increases in appropriations, measures to equalize educa- 
tional services, and authorization for accelerated programs. 

A simplified method of measuring mental deficiency as distinct from 
illiteracy and malingering in selective service registrants developed by 
Koenig and Smith (28) has educational uses. 
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CHAPTER III 

The Family, Education, and Child Adjustment 

H. H. REMMERS and N L GAGE 

The survey presented in this chapter has perforce left out much relevant 
literature. As a matter of fact, nearly two hundred titles comprised the 
initial bibliography from which the sixty-two here cited were selected as 
best representative of the last three years. 

General Trends 

Among the discernible trends of importance in the thinking of profes- 
sional workers are the following: (a) There is a continuing growth of 
the wholistic emphasis — ^the whole child interacting with a total environ- 
ment; nothing is irrelevant and everything matters. There is thus coming 
about a greater integration of a number of disciplines, such as biology, 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, and education, (b) There 
is increasing awareness of the influence of cultural factors in the develop- 
ment of personality, (c) There is a too slowly decreasing gap between 
“experimental design” implicit m a large proportion of the recently pub- 
lished studies and the currently available best theory of experimental 
design As this theoretical knowledge becomes the intellectual property 
of more research workers, progressive improvement in the validity and 
comprehensiveness of research findings may confidently be expected, (d) 
There is also a still growing awareness of the importance of the emotional 
climate of the family in all its personal interrelationships as a factor in 
the adjustment of children, (e) A corollary trend is an increasing appre- 
ciation of the fact that different members of the same family may live sub- 
jectively in widely varying emotional family climates. The family environ- 
ment that is hygienic for one child may be thoroughly unhygienic for 
his sib. (f) The relative decrease in the importance of the home and the 
church as instruments of social control and in the development of per- 
sonality is being paralleled by an increase in the relative importance of the 
school in these areas. The school is thus assuming relatively more of the 
responsibility that has traditionally belonged to the church and the home. 
It is important, however, to note the relativity of this proposition. The 
home is still the overwhelmingly important factor in child development. 

Several books and general treatises have appeared during the three-year 
period covered by the present survey Symonds (56) presented a highly 
intensive treatment of parent-child and other adult-child relationships, both 
summarizing the previous literature and providing important new data 
and formulations. Another factual treatment is that of Miller (44). He 
attempted some extrapolation of present trends in family life into the 
future. A sociological orientation characterizes Groves’ textbook for ad- 
vanced students (25) . Arlitt’s book (3) based upon case studies of married 
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couples from the University of Cincinnati consultation center emphasizes 
the normal m contrast to the abnormal. Hubbard (31) has written for 
parents an account of child development and adjustment in school Baber 
(4), in addition to theoretical treatment, provides practical guidance for 
courtship, marriage, and family life. Gruenberg (28) directs to parents 
a discussion of both their intra- and extra-family responsibilities. 

In the journal and monograph literature the following may be noted: 
Burgess and others (9) in a symposium stressec* the impact of the cultural 
milieu upon the developing personality. Rademacher (49) ascribed great 
importance to the form of political government as a determiner of family 
pattern. Znaniecki (62) in a similar vein ascribed to the greater individ- 
ualization of members of the family a degree of self-discipline and higher 
levels of ethics, intellect, and esthetics. Concerned with parent-youth con- 
flict, Davis (17) also stressed cultural factors as determiners of such con- 
flict. Drucker (18), by the questionnaire method, found evidence in con- 
temporary American society for abdication of authority in family upbring- 
ing on the part of family, school, and church. 

Bibliograpliies 

A number of bibliographies have been published. Goodenough (21, 23) 
divided some sixty annotated references in each of two successive years into 
technical and experimental studies on the one hand and nontechnical 
books and articles for parents and teachers on the other. Groves (26, 27) 
in addition to brief annotations stated the purpose for which each refer- 
ence seemed best adapted. Komarovsky (35) provided a bibliography of 
197 references. Stebbing and Hughes (51) gave references to material on 
child training and parent education in recent books. In the preschool range 
Koshuk (36) reviewed 525 research publications since 1925 and gave both 
general trends and suggestions for further research. 

War and the Family 

Some professional literature has begun to appear concerning the effects 
of war conditions on family structure and function. Waller (58) indicated 
several of these effects* decay of family mores; remcwal of millions of per- 
sons from family groups; instability of marital rela ionships; and changes 
in birth rate, sex, and age ratios. Bossard (7) concluded from his analysis 
that some of these effects may be therapeutic Gruenberg in a symposium 
(29) with several leading authorities dealt with not only the effect of the 
war on the family but also the family’s role m the war effort. Appendixes 
give practical aids to parents and a children’s charter in wartime. Sheviakov 
(50) suggested factors likely to alleviate the impact of war on adolescents. 
By implication in The Cambridge Evacuation Survey (32) a report was 
made based upon questionnaires answered by billeting officers and essays 
written by children of the effects on child evacuees of their removal from 
home and family. Adjustment was related inversely to chronological age 
and directly to presence of siblings in the same billet and frequency of 
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visits from parents. Considerations in selection of foster homes for evacuees 
are discussed. Burt (11) by the method of direct observation of evacuees 
obtained data on their neurotic symptoms which he compared with peace- 
time data for similar children. 

Measuring the Family Environment 

Wellman (60) made a logical analysis of the concept of environment. 
McCormick (42) proposed empirical techniques for arriving at concepts 
of cultures and subcultures together with proposed quantitative analyses. 
Similarly Champney (14) considered the problem of hypothesizing rele- 
vant variables in the child’s environment and their elaboration along lines 
of psychologically significant parent-child relationships. Seventy variables 
of parent behavior were thus obtained. Cattell (12a) found by correlational 
methods that social status and prestige are synonymous and presented 
a proposed metric scale of the concept. Lundberg (40) defended arithmet- 
ical procedures as applied to social and psychological scales and specifi- 
cally to a social status scale Factor analysis was applied by Guttman (30) 
to the intercorrelations of occupation, income, social participation, educa- 
tion, and Chapin’s Social Status Scale for sixty-seven Negro homes. An r 
of .95 was obtained between reweighted Chapin Scale items and the status 
factor. 

A method of appraising parent behavior in terms of a 30-variable rating 
scale was presented by Champney (13) along with its rationale. The intel- 
lectual nutritiveness of the environment of Negro youth is assayed by the 
rating scales furnished by Canady, Buxton, and Gilliland (12). Mosier 
(45) developed a Housing Index concerned with the material aspects of 
the home. A group test for the measurement of home environment was 
developed by Kerr (34) and the intercorrelations of its fifty items were 
studied by Tryon’s method of cluster analysis. In addition to a total score 
the scale yields four part scores for an economic, an esthetic, a cultural, 
and an unnamed factor. 

Parent Knowledge and Attitudes 

Several surveys have been made of parents’ knowledge of the facts of 
child psychology and ^f their attitudes toward various kinds of child be- 
havior. Thus McGehee and Lewis (43) reported that ratings by teachers 
of the attitudes of parents toward 45,000 children in thirty-six states as 
superior, average, and inferior were significant and positively related to 
the intellectual and emotional development of the children. Jaques (33) 
found extensive prevalence of miscomprehensions of parents regarding 
children’s behavior problems. More than a third of 1,500 patients 
brought to the children’s psychiatric clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
had been influenced by such misunderstandings. Coast (16), by means of 
a multiple-choice test administered to 166 parents, found that they differed 
appreciably from eight highly trained judges in attitude toward corporal 
punishment. Little or no difference was found in attitude toward praise, 
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self-expression, thumb -sucking, and preschool education By a somewhat 
similar technique Gabriel (19) found specialists in child development more 
favorable than parents toward well-planned mixed swimming parties and 
dances in a good environment and less favorable toward conformity to 
social customs Long (38) used an anonymous questionnaire to study 
parents’ reports of undesirable behavior in 338 children of 277 families. 

The Family and Intellectual Aspects of Children 

The 1940 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(47) is the most ambitious attempt yet made to come to terms once again 
with the ancient nature-nurture problem Limitations of space preclude any 
abstracting or evaluation of the many valuable contributions contained in 
these two volumes It may be noted, however, that this yearbook even less 
than its 1928 predecessor produced harmony between the protagonists of 
‘‘heredity” and “environment” as the major determinants of intelligence 
The interested reader should be encouraged to challenge his preconcep- 
tions, if any, by reading the contributions which arrive at conclusions at 
variance with his own. Stoddard (52), the chairman of the yearbook com- 
mittee, summarized the claims and counterclaims concerning the Iowa 
studies and reported a summary of the findings from research centers con- 
cerned with the effects of factors influencing the 1. Q. The profound edu- 
cational implications of the controversy and the major outcome of the 
yearbook effort, the sharpening of the concepts of heredity, environ- 
ment, and L Q., place these two volumes in the forefront of the scientific 
approach to educational problems. 

Woodworth (61) evaluated and criticized constructively studies of the 
relative potency of heredity and environment through twins and foster 
children He offered specific suggestions for further research. Goodenough 
(22) found a significant relationship between socio-economic status and 
birth month ; she suggested this relationship as an explanation of the con- 
sistently observed relationship between intelligence and birth month. On 
the basis of a study of 1,023 intellectually superior graduates of twelve 
Milwaukee public high schools, Goetsch (20) found parental income more 
predictive of college-going than probable success in college. 

The Family and the Development of Child Personality 

Macfarlane (41) concluded as the result of a comprehensive ten-year 
study of 252 children and their parents that the home contains the most 
important factors influencing behavior Evidence emerged for the predomi- 
nance of interpersonal relationships within the family over physical char- 
acteristics of the child as determiners of personality. Grant (24) obtained 
ratings on thirty-three preschool children by three observers on eleven 
behavior patterns. These ratings were related to five parental behavior char- 
acteristics obtained by a modified interview technique Training programs 
instituted in ten homes with subsequent reratings of the children showed 
outstanding changes in personality m all subjects. 
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The possible constructive aspects of parental rejection were discussed by 
Burgum (10) on the basis of records of the Institute for Child Guidance. 
Independence, ability to amuse himself, the development of special inter- 
ests, good social adjustment outside the home, and early maturity were 
found to be likely outcomes of parental rejection At the second-grade level, 
Bonney (6) found that, on the basis of pupil choices of their associates, 
high social status was related to sex, cultural status of the home, size of 
family, and reading ability Wasson (59) reported little difference between 
responses at three different grade levels — ^kindergarten, first, and second — 
to interviews on interfamilial relationships and suggested that educational 
activity on interfamilial relationships might profitably be begun in kinder- 
garten Reading failure was studied through interviews with parents and 
children by Preston (48) in terms of one hundred normal children who 
were reading failures compared with seventy-six controls. Theie were indi- 
cations that such failure resulted in insecurity and serious maladjustment 
both in school and at home Luecke (39) studied home background and 
socio-economic status of 370 children in Grades IV to VI as related to types 
of children’s home activity At the seventh- and eighth-grade levels. Brown 
(8) obtained from teachers behavior ratings of extreme deviates on a per- 
sonality inventory and also measured the mothers’ attitudes toward child 
behavior and parental control Significant relationships were found between 
the teachers’ ratings and pupils’ inventory scores but not between these 
and mothers’ attitudes. 

Of three studies by Stott of parent-adolescent relationships, one (54) 
reported a questionnaire survey of three groups of approximately six hun- 
dred adolescents from farm, small town, and city with reference to paiental 
behavior which they disliked Low but significant negative relationships 
were found between criticism and personality scores A second study (53) 
of apparently the same sample concerned itself with certain family life pat- 
terns and their relationship to personality development in children. Chil- 
dren of families characterized by a confidence, affection, and companion- 
ability pattern were superior to those of family discord pattern in personal 
adjustment, appreciative attitudes toward home life, and general person- 
ality development In the third study (55) the rationale of the measure- 
ments of the two preceding was further developed together with correla- 
tions between the family life variable and a number of other measures 

Lander (37) found a high incidence of parental rejection, incompati- 
bility, and instability among 116 delinquent boys, 99 of whom had suf- 
fered from one or more of these factors. At the junior high-school level, 
Anderson (1) studied 750 pupils by means of a guess-who rating scale 
technique and questioned them concerning the attitude and behavior of 
their parents toward them Relatively low relationships were found between 
pupils’ reports of parental attitudes and pupil behavior A tendency ap- 
peared for pupils reporting rejecting parents to be judged by fellow pupils 
as quarrelsome, disobedient, nervous, or quick-tempered. 

By means of groups of families approximately matched on ten variables, 
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Chapin (15) studied the effect of moving one of the groups from a slum 
to a housing project. After an interval of a year the experimental group 
showed gain m social participation, social status, living-room furnishings 
and decrease in “use-crowdedness” of their homes No significant changes 
in morale and general adjustment were found. 

Thorndike (57), on the basis of data concerning siblings and twins, 
urged the discovery and use of the degree of familial resemblance in ‘‘gen- 
eral average excellence” as a basis for selection in any scientific eugenic 
program. Bolles, Metzger, and Pitts (5) measured factors m the early home 
environments of 142 women mental patients and 150 controls. More evi- 
dence of unfavorable early home environment factors was found for the 
psychiatric patients than for the normal women. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Child Socialization and the School 


ROBERT J HAVIGHURST and ALLISON DAVIS 


Introduction 

Educators and other students of human development increasingly 
are viewing human learning as a function of the total biological and social 
history of the learner. It seems clear also that all new learning involves 
the changing of previously learned behavior. Since social behavior is 
learned, these principles indicate that what the child learns in his school 
culture is influenced by what he learns in his social life outside of school 
and what he has learned before he entered school. 

In order, therefore, to help the child substitute new goals for old and to 
build up new responses through new motivation, the teacher needs to be 
aware of the total social environment of the child, including his family, 
neighborhood, and social class culture. His socialization in these groups 
largely determines what aspects of the school culture are experienced by 
him as either punishing or rewarding. This review will therefore include 
research dealing with both (a) the socialization of children outside of 
school, so far as this affects school behavior, and (b) the socialization of 
the child in the culture of the school. 

Socialization is the lifelong process by which the human organism 
develops its primary drives and emotions into the socially controlled moti- 
vations which are expected and rewarded by his society. Socialization thus 
refers to (a) the selection by a society of certain specific behaviors out of all 
the psychological responses and cultural forms possible to human beings, 
and (b) the stamping m of this behavior as “proper” by the association 
with it of rewards. In this sense, socialization is the process of learning 
to become a Samoan, an urban Englishman, a New Yorker, or a small- 
town American, of a certain sex, age-group, ethnic group, and social class. 

If people of different cultures cannot associate intimately, they cannot 
learn one another’s special forms of language, manners, morals, and social 
goals. Within our own society there are such limitations, with their attendant 
cultural differences, arising out of social stratification These ethnic and 
social class cultures are significant in determining what a child’s social 
environment offers him in the way of models for imitation and identifica- 
tion, of cultural incentives and goals It seems likely, upon the basis of 
recent intensive studies of the social structure of American communities 
(62, 63) and of the personality development of children (15) , that a social 
class culture is an integrative pattern which influences the behavior of all 
the groups in which the child of that cultural level is socialized 

The child always learns his basic cultural habits and values m relation- 
ships to people organized into groups, each with its own mores, symbols, 
and values For the preschool and elementary-school child, the most im- 
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portant of these cultural groups are the immediate family, the neighbor- 
hood play-group, the neighborhood adults, the social class acquaintances 
(social clique) of his parents and self, and his school age-group and play- 
group. In these cultural relationships the child learns those basic develop- 
mental tasks and social roles which the group defines as appropriate to his 
age and sex status. Throughout the rest of this review, the constructs of 
(a) the basic social groups in which the child participates and (b) the 
primary developmental tasks and social roles which he is expected to learn 
in these groups will be used to organize the various discrete researches 

Theories of Socialization 

During the last three years, theories of socialization have received in- 
creased attention from anthropologists and sociologists, as well as from 
workers in the field of psychology and human development. One of the 
most important theoretical contributions was made by Warner (61) upon 
the basis of research on the status system of a modern community in New 
England. He pointed out that since there are a great number of highly 
differentiated social statuses in our society it follows (a) that there are a 
great many different goals of socialization, depending upon the individual’s 
social position, and (b) that the criteria for judging an individual’s success 
in adjustment are, therefore, entirely relative to his social position and his 
social goals. Other writers, including Benedict (4), Cottrell (10), A. 
Davis (13), K. Davis (17), Linton (37), Mead (42), and Parsons (51), 
have emphasized the importance of age-sex roles and their hierarchies with 
especial stress upon the fact that children of the same chronological age 
are expected to exhibit different levels of social and sexual maturity in 
different cultures. 

The findings of research dealing with the social development of children 
have been integrated by J. Anderson (2) , Koshuk (36) , and Murphy (47) . 
A concerted effort has been made by a group of psychologists, sociologists, 
and anthropologists at the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 
to develop a theory of social learning. Dollard (20) and his colleagues 
have applied the Clark Hull formulation of S-R learning theory to the 
Freudian principles (a) that aggression is a response to frustration and 
(b) that the proper direction of aggression is one of the prime objects of 
socialization in our society. Miller and Dollard (44) then attempted a 
rigorous experimental study of a second process in social learning, imita- 
tion, The fact that imitation usually leads to reward seems to account 
for its prominence in early socialization. Mowrer (45, 46) advanced the 
useful theory that socially inculcated anxiety is a major instigation in 
social learning. This concept, that the child who learns is reinforced not 
only by rewards but also by diminution of anxiety, was applied by Davis 
and Dollard (15), Hallowell (27), and Whiting (64) to life-history and 
observational materials dealing with the socialization of individuals in 
both American and preliterate cultures. 

The concept of developmental tasks as forms of cultural adjustment 
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expected of the child and rewarded by his society was emphasized by 
Havighurst, Prescott, and Redl (29). Since this construct attempted to 
interrelate the physical, social, and personality learning of the child, 
it seemed to offer (a) a basis for integrating the widely divergent findings 
on child development, and (b) an inclusive framework for new research 

Socialization in the Family 

Although in the past fifty years the family has lost many of its functions 
in the socialization of the child, the developmental tasks and roles which 
the child learns in his family still include the basic mores of our society, 
as Kardiner (34) has pointed out. He and Linton have considered the 
impact upon the social development of the child of different family struc- 
tures, ranging from the typical American family to that in a primitive 
society, where a woman has several spouses at the same time and is both 
economically and sexually dominant over the males in the family. Erikson 
(22) has observed that the early family education of children among the 
Sioux IS supported by the total culture of that society and is therefore more 
permanent than the training which the government schools attempt 

Within our own society, further evidence that maladjustments are 
more frequent among individuals socialized in relationships with parents 
who are either neurotic or underprivileged or both, has been presented by 
Bolles, Metzger, and Pitts (6); Jaques (32); and Symonds (57). The 
effect of the different types of family structure and family training in the 
various social classes in inculcating characteristic drives and goals in 
children has been studied by A Davis (14), Gaidner and Gardner (16), 
and Nimkoff (48) . Parental disagreement with regard to the training 
demands made upon the child has been attributed by Davis and Dollard 
(15) and Macfarlane (39) to differences between the parents themselves 
with regard to their own early socialization and class status K Davis (18) 
has pointed to the rapid rate of social change and the weak definition 
of authority in our society as the chief sources of conflicts between parents 
and children With the war causing the extension of the services of day 
nurseries, nursery schools, and of governmental provisions for family 
aid, Burgess (8) foresaw a further decrease in the functions of the family 
m socializing even very young children. 

Socialization in Play Group and Nursery School 

During the preschool years the child is learning to become a member of 
a group of age-mates. At the same time he is learning appropriate sex 
roles — what it means to be a boy or a girl And he is freeing himself from 
his infantile attachment to his parents The evidence seems fairly clear that 
certain basic social and emotional habit patterns are learned during these 
years and are fairly well established by the age of eight Van Alstyne and 
Hattwick (59) found that the behavior of children in Grades I to VI of 
the elementary school parallels the earlier behavior of these same children 
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in nursery school. A number of studies have shown that experience in 
nursery school increases the ability of a child to participate in a social 
group of his own age (28, 33). Horowitz and Smith (30) noted that 
the effect of nursery-school training seems to be to increase active forms of 
behavior, whether socially destructive or constructive, and to decrease 
inactive behavior. H. Anderson (1) continued his important studies of 
dominative and integrative behavior, finding further evidence that domina- 
tive behavior on the part of children or teachers incites dominative be- 
havior in return, and integrative or cooperative behavior stimulates 
the same type of behavior. Wright (65) studied the constructiveness of 
play among children aged three to six who had been paired on the basis 
of strength of friendship. Under frustrating conditions the play of strong 
friends was more constructive than was that of weaker friends, leading to 
the inference that membership in a group increases the feelings of security 
of children at these ages. 

Socialization in School Groups 

During the elementary- and secondary-school periods the developmental 
tasks of preschool life are constantly redefined according to age and sex. 
The development of autonomous moral judgment comes during this 
period Learning appropriate sex and age roles becomes essential for 
winning status with one’s age-mates and securing the approval of one’s 
parents Age and sex roles are complicated in adolescence by the need to 
adjust to physiological changes in the body. The adolescent achieves a 
new orientation to age-mates of both sexes and wins psychological inde- 
pendence from the parents. The school class is a social group which teaches 
these tasks and roles. Finley (23) has described the classroom as a 
social group He found that the class group becomes increasingly able 
to organize its own activity and to work for longer periods of time without 
adult control as age increases from eight to fourteen. Lippitt (38) and 
McCandless (41) studied the interpersonal relations of children when 
under various types of adult leadership. Lippitt found that the amount of 
dominating behavior on the part of children decreases when the type 
of adult leadership shifts from autocratic to democratic. McCandless 
found that dominance becomes less highly correlated with popularity 
among age-mates when a group passes from autocratic to democratic adult 
leadership. 

Sociometric techniques — The past three years have been notable for an 
extensive application of sociometric techniques to the study of the social 
structure of school classes. The sociometric technique of Moreno has 
proved especially useful in the hands of classroom teachers. Although used 
principally at the elementary-school level, this technique has also been 
applied at the secondary-school and college levels. Franz (24) has given 
a useful survey of sociometric methods. Northway (49) gave directions for 
administering, scoring, and interpreting a sociometric test in the inter- 
mediate grades Elliott (21) presented characteristic sociograms of a fifth- 
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grade class and described some uses to which this kind of knowledge 
can be put by the classroom teacher. Kerstetter and Sargent (35) ob- 
served with sociometric techniques the formation of a group of boys in a 
fifth-grade class which developed a delinquent pattern When preventive 
measures were taken by seating members of this group so that they 
were dispersed among other groups, the boys became members of new 
groups and made a better social adjustment. Bonney (7) studied the 
social structure of a second-grade group and found that favored status was 
concentrated with a few pupils, that it was relatively stable, and that girls 
had a more favorable status than boys. Other studies, by Barker (3), 
Criswell (11), Hunt and Solomon (31), and Zeleny (66), throw light 
on the individual’s development of social status with his age-mates 

Socialization in Peer Groups outside of School 

The child’s age-mates — ^his peers — gain importance in his life as he 
progresses through school. Their influence over him reaches a peak during 
adolescence This influence is exerted through social approval and dis- 
approval. Each age-group has its own culture, which it learns from those 
above it and passes on to the age-group next in line. The culture of a 
group of age-mates is given the generic name ‘‘peer culture.” The peer 
culture flourishes outside of school and makes its presence felt in the 
school. Furfey (25) stressed the importance of study of groups and their 
influence upon adolescents Stolz, Jones, and Chaffey (56) have made a 
preliminary report on the peer culture of junior high-school pupils, which 
is amplified in Meek’s book (43). These studies show that social behavior 
changes radically and rapidly during the j’unior high-school period, with 
the pace set by girls, who are physically and socially more mature than 
boys. Try on (58) reported on the results of a series of “Guess-Who” 
tests, showing that the personal attributes associated by boys and girls 
with popularity or high status during the junior high-school years 
change between the ages of twelve and fifteen. 

Smith (55) asked public-school boys and girls aged eight to fourteen 
to vote as to whether boys or girls possess to a greater degree each of 
nineteen desirable and fourteen undesirable traits. Each sex thought better 
of itself than of the opposite sex, but the proportion of both sexes whose 
opinion favored boys increased with age Campbell (9) worked out a scale 
for estimating social development of elementary-school boys and the girls 
based upon knowledge which any observing teacher would have concern- 
ing her pupils. 

Shaw (54) has added another to his series of case studies of juvenile 
delinquents in Chicago. He showed the development of criminal behavior 
to be a process of socialization beginning in the preschool years and con- 
tinuing with the peer culture of a disorganized urban area which exerted 
its influence through delinquent play groups and criminal gangs 

Organized youth groups, such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the 
4-H Clubs, might be expected to exert a considerable socializing influence. 
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The few studies which have been made of these groups are inconclusive 
on these points. What is needed is a series of studies using the concepts and 
techniques reviewed in this chapter. Such studies are now being made of 
the Boy Scouts and of certain of the rural youth organizations. 

Socialization in Social Cliques 

The developmental tasks and social roles of childhood and adolescence 
are learned partly through a group of age-mates known as the social 
clique. This is the group with which a boy or girl is most intimate. It 
consists^ in the main, of children of families of the same social status. How- 
ever, a socially mobile youth may become a member of a social clique with 
higher status than that of his own family. The membership of a social 
clique is controlled by the parents as much as possible. In the social clique 
the child learns to perform his developmental tasks and his social roles in 
the ways that are approved by a particular social class. Davis and Dollard 
(15) studied the socialization of Negro youth in New Orleans and found 
the social clique to be an important influence Gardner, Gardner, and Loeb 
(26) studied the social cliques of children in a small southern city and 
found that the method of sectioning children m the public school accord- 
ing to teachers’ estimates of ability tended to throw the children of upper- 
and middle-class families together and to segregate them from lower-class 
children Warner (60) summarized several studies on social cliques among 
school children. 

Socialization in Early Adult Society 

Developmental tasks of late adolescence in our society are achieving 
occupational skill and economic independence, finding a mate and making 
a home, and becoming a socially responsible citizen. Our society makes the 
first of these tasks basic, especially for middle-class youth. Marriage is 
usually not approved unless economic independence has first been won. 
Certain difiiculties stand in the way of achieving these tasks, dijfficulties 
which vary from one social class to another. David (12) has described 
the barriers to employment of lower-class youth which had been raised 
prior to the war. For youth of the middle class there is a protracted edu- 
cational preparation necessary for a career and difiicult economic re- 
quirements for marriage. Bios (5) has described the economic and sexual 
controls upon unmarried middle-class youth. These controls do not 
operate so strictly upon lower-class youth, who obtain some of the social 
and sexual privileges of adults in their middle or late teens. War has 
more recently placed a further handicap upon all young people For, while 
it places heavy responsibility upon youth, it does not permit them to 
achieve the developmental tasks that are essential to family and com- 
munity life. 

The responses of youth to this situation during the past two decades 
have been various. A great number of young people have emigrated from 
depressed rural and urban areas in search of better educational, economic, 
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and social opportunities (40, 53) Burgess (8) has reported that young 
people are developing a single standard of sexual morality with a transi- 
tion to a “companionate type of marriage.” Many young people have put 
off the achievement of their developmental tasks by staying in school, so 
that, as Reuter (52) has pointed out, the secondary school became in 
part a custodial institution for the care of an age-group without a social 
function. As a fourth response, the older and more politically minded 
young people formed political pressure groups such as the American 
Youth Congress with the aim of securing better opportunity to achieve 
their developmental tasks. All these responses need to be studied and 
evaluated as a means of throwing light on problems of postwar readjust- 
ment for youth 
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CHAPTER V 

Adapting the School to the Changing Social Scene 

SAMUEL EVERETT 

]\IlLlTARY LEADERS, the general public, and many individuals in the 
educational profession are now stressing the importance of training 
m specific skills in subjects such as mathematics, the sciences, and physi- 
cal education. Practical skills of this type are necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. It is legitimate that the subjects in school and 
college which can furnish specific types of war training be streamlined 
to such an end. It is not always seen, however, that the social studies, 
democratic school programs, and community educational programs are 
quite as necessary to the winning of the war and the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace. The use of school buildings; the cooperation of 
teachers with civilians in defense and educational programs; the study 
of such subjects as war propaganda, economic geography, the causes of 
war, and the ideals and techniques necessary to winning the war and 
the peace — all these promise to do much to orient public schools in the 
direction of their true function, namely, the guidance of people of all ages in 
meeting more intelligently the problems of life — personal, community, 
national, and international. It seems appropriate in this period of un- 
certainty to examine a sampling of educational programs which have in 
the last few years been moving m the direction of a more adequate social 
education. 

Social Education for Rural Children and Adults 

The W. K Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan, (19) has con- 
ducted during the past eleven years a far-reaching program in community 
education in seven rural counties in Michigan. It has stressed the improve- 
ment of community health, education, welfare, and recreation. There has 
been an emphasis on giving assistance to local community agencies, par- 
ticularly the schools, rather than in developing new agencies. 

Through the financial aid of the Kellogg Foundation, several thousand 
teachers, principals, ministers, members of boards of education, dentists, 
and health officials have been given special courses, scholarships, and other 
educational opportunities. Otto and others (28) described in considerable 
detail the educational and health studies carried on in community work- 
shops. Otto (26) compiled from reports of 156 classroom teachers in 
twenty-five graded elementary schools the administrative problems grow- 
ing out of changes made in classroom practices. Otto (27) also reported 
the ways in which 193 teachers have discussed and evaluated changes in 
classroom teaching made during 1937-39 in one-room rural schools as a 
result of the Foundation’s program. Schutt (37) produced a pictorial 
study which illustrates what has happened in Van Buren County. Schatz- 
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mann (36) described another unusual school and community program 
developed by a single teacher in a district school in Isabella County. 

Another experimental program is the one financed by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. The University of Kentucky, with the help of this 
foundation, is carrying on an experiment in a number of rural com- 
munities aimed at improving diet and food habits by the introduction of 
functional study units and materials in the schools Seay and Clark (38) 
described this program in a progress report In contrast to the Kellogg ven- 
ture, this program does not emphasize working with adults, local leaders, 
and community agencies; the experiment is confined largely to the in- 
troduction of new curriculum materials and practices in the schools. 
Mimeographed stories, dealing with urgent local economic problems, such 
as IFe Make A Garden and Let^s Learn About Goats, replace or supplement 
traditional “lessons,” such as The Canterbury Tales, To determine dietary 
practices at the beginning of the study, surveys were made, in experimental 
and control communities, of school lunches and of food storage in the 
homes. The Educational Film Institute has produced two films, “And So 
They Live” and “The Children Must Learn,” which deal with child life and 
learning under the unfavorable conditions found in many rural environ- 
ments. 

The war, with its emphasis on national unity, has stimulated an increase 
of interest in the education of children and adults of different racial stocks. 
Whiting (47) described the Negro education program in Georgia as it 
has developed over a period of years. This program featured the in-service 
training of Jeanes county supervisors and teachers in fifty-nine counties 
The work is characterized by cooperative study, planning, execution of 
plans, and appraisal of results. Demonstration centers have been de- 
veloped, and diere is an emphasis on improving social and economic 
life through the study and community activities of pupils, teachers, and 
adults. As in the Sloan Foundation work, special curriculum materials 
have been produced for Georgia Negro schools, such as units on “Con- 
struction of a Sanitary Well,” “Growing Georgia Peaches,” and “Using 
Georgia Clay.” The improvement of homes and home living is an essential 
part of the school program. 

Academic courses and school procedures are too often imposed on 
cultural groups who have inadequate social backgrounds for understand- 
ing them. Tireman (45) outlined a meaningful program of social educa- 
tion in the Spanish-speaking community of Nambe in the mountains of 
northern New Mexico There was an attempt to discover and to meet the 
real interests and needs of these children. Study and school activities dealt 
with such subjects as gardens, pets, farm animals, milk, clothing, preser- 
vation of foods, irrigation, and land uses. School grounds and community 
resources furnished a laboratory for the school. 

Hulsizer (16) reported on the educational program among the Oglala 
Sioux of southwestern South Dakota as conducted by the U. S. Office of 
Indian Affairs. Since a high percentage of these young people remain on 
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reservations, schooling was related closely to everyday life in the grazing 
country. Literature dealing with the plains, the care of livestock, growing 
of feed, marketing, homemaking, cooking, and cooperative economics 
was put to practical test in experiences arranged by the school Indian 
history and folklore were studied with the view of engendering respect 
for tribal traditions. 

Town and City School Programs 

Hoiberg (15) described a school program in the predominantly Danish 
and Scandinavian town of Askov, Minnesota. Here old world habits and 
languages were taught, folk songs sung, Danish gymnastics, festivals, 
dances, and costumes revived and revalued. Ring (32) described the life 
and woik of the community-centered Jackson School, located in an 
underprivileged Italian and Polish neighborhood of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Her title, ‘*\)^atever the Need,” described the work of this school in giving 
social guidance and training to children and adults alike. The school 
cared for children of two to five years of age, thus relieving mothers who 
worked. Citizenship classes were held for adults, and young people were 
encouraged to attend school dances. Conventional types of homework, 
daily assignments, grades, and punishment were largely discontinued, to 
be replaced by a cooperative attack on the real problems of living. 

School and community education in land areas developed by the federal 
government are of interest in a survey of social education. Probably 
the best is to be found at Norris, Tennessee, in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority region. Children in the elementary division come only from 
Norris, while those in high school come from the village and the sur- 
rounding area. The program itself is flexible and seeks to meet the needs 
of all age levels. Kendall (20) described the extensive health education 
service which the school has conducted in cooperation with local and 
state agencies and the TVA. This work includes physical examinations, 
correction of remedial defects, home visits, adult education, home nursing, 
hot lunches at school, and community programs of immunization, sanita- 
tion, and control of disease. Seay and McGlothlm (39) described a 
similar program at Wilson Dam. 

In the public-school system at Springfield, Missouri, democratic social 
education is the dominant theme. In a recent pictorial report (43), 
students, teachers, and community representatives analyzed the essential 
features of a democratic activity program. The extent to which teachers 
and administrators have worked out problems together was illustrated by 
the schoolboard’s acceptance in general of the group’s recommendation 
for salary increases. Rucker (33) has described the uses made of com- 
munity resources in the elementary schools of the Springfield system 

The schools of Glencoe, Illinois, have continued the democratically 
oriented program described in 1938 (11). The board of education (12) 
has published a pictorial booklet, written largely by parents and illustrated 
wholly by children’s drawings. This report is appropriately entitled To- 
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gether We Learn, It presents essential facts concerning education and sug- 
gests ways in which parents can work and play with their children. Teach- 
ers’ committees have assumed many administrative responsibilities (13). 
Sutherland (44) discussed the coordination of local community agencies 
in the Glencoe Community Coordmation Council, established as a result 
of school leadership. 

The schools of Santa Barbara, California, have stressed social education. 
Lamoreaux and others (22) outlined a “culture building program” in- 
tended to develop mutual respect and understanding among various ethnic 
groups. This work was thought to be so important that the board of 
education established a special coordinator of community cultural con- 
tacts. Community exhibits, pageants, extensive use of mtercultural ma- 
terials, and the development of educational programs for all ages have 
been stressed. As a result of a study (35) by a workshop committee of 
sensitivities in ethnic-group relations, Santa Barbara teachers have become 
increasingly concerned about democratic social attitudes and have made 
significant changes in their classrooms. A county curriculum guide (34) 
reported an analysis of the problems found in teaching mtercultural 
attitudes. 

Social Education for Rural High-School Youth 

A promising type of statewide social education for high-school youth 
is reported by the Wisconsin State Committee for Rural Community 
High Schools (48) . In this study, the department of public instruction and 
the Department of Rural Sociology of the University of Wisconsin co- 
operated with twenty-two rural high schools in making and utilizing com- 
munity surveys for the improvement of instruction. The general survey was 
planned with the cooperating high-school principals, and it provided many 
opportunities through which students could grow in their understanding of 
social situations Areas of study included community history, community 
services, family backgrounds and parental occupation, and national and 
religious affiliations Freedom was allowed for each school to initiate 
variations in the study in accordance with local interests and conditions 

Numerous secondary-school programs in southern states are moving in 
the direction of vital democratic community education. The Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has carried on, since 1936, 
a comprehensive program of improvement in thirty-three selected schools 
(42) The Moultrie, Georgia, High School is one of the participating 
schools, Everett (10) described this school and community program. Teach- 
ers have surveyed local needs and revised the school’s work in light of these 
needs This school opeiates a cooperative market, through which rural 
pupils sell farm products, and a nonprofit-making cannery run by high- 
school students It has given educational leadership throughout Colquitt 
County, especially in respect to health and beautification campaigns 
Sizable groups of teachers from one-room schools in the countv have 
participated in five- week study piograms in art and music under the 
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supervision of the Moultrie School. The school system itself has been 
stimulated by participation in the work of the Commission on Teacher 
Education (2). 

The program of another school in the Southern Association Study 
has been discussed by the Civic Education Staff of the Educational Policies 
Commission (9) . The Holtville High School at Deatsville, Alabama, has 
conducted for several years a social education program of countywide 
scope. A survey indicated that farm families in the area could add an 
average of $300 per year to their income by the proper growing, canning, 
and preservation of fruits and vegetables. Pupils and teachers at the 
Holtville School are ‘learning by doing” this and other needed work. 
They have operated a refrigeration plant, a school cannery, a chick 
hatchery, motion pictures, and a school-town newspaper. A games loan 
library is widely used by young and old Agricultural and home economics 
teachers in particular have assisted men and women, as well as young 
people, in improving the quality of everyday life. 

At the Pine Mountain, Kentucky, Settlement School, boys and girls 
practice social group living through performing the numerous services 
necessary to community life. Morris (25) described a range of activities 
on the farm, in the kitchen, in residential centers, and in the community. 
The various kinds of services carried on in outlying one-room schools 
and cabin homes furnished a realistic pictuie of youth who learn by 
serving others. A pamphlet (30) by a school “co-op class” described the 
operation of the Pine Mountain school cooperative. 

The Carpinteria Union High School, in California, has been improving 
the quality of its life and work since the early thirties. Everett (10) re- 
ported various studies made by committees of teachers and used in re- 
organizing the curriculum. These studies included data on the nature of 
the community, population, pupil drop-outs, community health, and other 
information necessary for school guidance and evaluation, A high per- 
centage of school parents are Mexicans who work in the citrus fruit 
industry. School work in agriculture, in home economics, and in health 
has provided practical help to pupils in meeting individual needs. This 
school was also discussed by Greenough (14) . 

The Allen-White High School (9) for Negro boys and girls in White- 
ville, Tennessee, is also close to the life of its community. Most of the 
Negro farmers in Hardeman County are tenants and many lost their farms 
in the depression of the thirties. They believe in education and have 
courageously supported the school, NY A residence boys and girls have 
worked with high-school students in constructing new school buildings, im- 
proving school grounds and the homes of parents Courses in domestic 
service, agriculture, industrial arts, and home economics are of major 
importance. About one-fourth of the high-school graduates go to college. 

Work experience has furnished a new type of social education for youth 
in schools, combining study with useful and needed labor. Jacobson (17) 
discussed a number of these work programs In 1940, the American Youth 
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Commission established the Rural Project, and this has provided leader- 
ship in a number of localities in Georgia, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Virginia. Brunner (4) and Coyle (8) have summarized these services to 
rural young people 

Town and City Youth Programs 

Pierce (29) has described at length the Wells High-School program 
in Chicago’s near northside. The school is located in a section where un- 
employment, economic need, poor housing, and high delinquency are 
major problems. Program changes have made the school more meaningful 
to boys and girls whose homes are submarginal in almost all respects. 
While conventional subjectmatter organization is still m effect, content 
materials, especially in English, social studies, science, and mathematics, 
have been chosen to contribute to seven major “themes” in daily living (46) . 
These themes are work, social relations, health, thought and its communi- 
cation, leisure, economic consciousness, and ethical-spiritual character. 
A diversified student activity program, in which all pupils participate, is 
intended to provide a kind of recreation that the neighborhood so largely 
lacks A school health center gives guidance in this aspect of daily living. 
The total program of the school is made realistic in terms of student 
needs by use of extensive information regarding community resources 
and opportunities. 

Covello (7) discussed the community program of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School, located in East Harlem, New York City. While the area is 
comparable to that served by the Wells High School, the predominate 
ethnic group here is Italian rather than Polish. The Committee for Racial 
Cooperation (23) has outlined the ways by which this high school has 
built concepts of racial democracy. The school has taken leadership in 
dealing with other community problems. The Civic Education Staff of the 
Educational Policies Commission (9) has described the successful at- 
tempt of the school’s committee on housing to bring a federal housing 
project to East Harlem. The same reference discussed the establishment of 
the friends and neighbors club by pupils, teachers, and parents 

The war has accentuated the importance of understandings between the 
dominant white majority m the United States and Negro and Japanese 
minorities. Knobbs (21) discussed the study of race relations in the 
South as conducted in a high school in Kirksville, Missouri. This study 
began in a class that agreed to make a local survey of Negro life but 
interest soon spread throughout the school. The English department 
developed a unit of work on Negro literature, and the study of Green 
Pastures led to the writing and production of several original pi a vs. The 
speech club, debating club, and student forum all initiated programs on 
race relations In business education, mathematics, agriculture, and home 
economics, studies were launched on Negro needs, handicaps, and voca- 
tional progress. 

Interracial education in areas with a high percentage of Japanese is 
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much more difficult. Cary (5) outlined the program of the McKinley 
High School, in Honolulu, Hawaii, a school where the great majority 
of students are first-generation Orientals. A core studies program (24) , i e , 
a combination of social studies and English, has served as the most im- 
portant intercultural educational center. Here Japanese youth are educated 
in the ways and meanings of American culture. They study our history, 
democratic traditions, foreign policy, propaganda, and civil liberties 
They perfect their use of English and they practice democracy in class- 
rooms and school organizations. 

In communities of native American stock, Everett (10) described the 
education of youth in the Eugene High School in Oregon. The emphasis 
here, as in examples previously discussed, was on understanding and 
practicing democracy in school and in the community. This work was 
taught, in the main, in a social living course, in student council activities, 
and in a democratically organized teaching and administrative staff. Stu- 
dents made factual studies of such topics as the “isms” of the modern 
world, the effects of nationalism on democracy, and the meaning of democ- 
racy in daily living. Johnson (18) has made a detailed analysis of the 
guidance program. 

Pupils, teachers, administrators, and parents evaluated the experi- 
mental program earned on by the New School, a part of the Evanston 
Township High School, in cooperation with Northwestern University (31) . 
The chief feature of this school was the core work, consisting of two periods 
a day for four years in the study of personal-social problems, literature, 
and English skills. With no subjectmatter determined in advance, core 
teachers became the guidance councilors for their pupils. Pupils’ in- 
terests and needs determined the scope and sequence of the core program, 
and desirable relationships in work and play were stressed. Arndt (3) 
reported experimental work done in the foreign language classes of this 
school Parents take an active part in the program, visiting classes, attend- 
ing staff meetings, studying adolescent problems, raising funds, and 
assisting in periodic evaluations of pupil growth. 

Committees of students, parents, and teachers of the Shorewood High 
School (40), in Wisconsin, have issued a digest of their thinking on 
personal-social problems in the school and the community. The docu- 
ment formulated desirable standards of pupil behavior in the use of money 
at private parties, in school affairs, and social clubs. The teachers (41) have 
indicated their own contributions to the democracy of the school and 
Everett (10) has described the curriculum and guidance programs. 

Aiken and Aiken (1) summarized the Thirty School Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. One of these schools, the George 
School, near Philadelphia, is a boarding school under the auspices of the 
Society of Friends. The Civic Education Staff (9) reported the extent 
to which democratic principles have been applied in every aspect of 
school life. Students have produced a statement on “Democracy at George 
School.” Members of the Girls’ Social Guild visit homes in emergency 
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situations to clean, cook, and care for children, and they assist in a 
nearby nursery school The Guild supports a classroom in a Negro school 
in South Carolina. 

Chamberlin and others (6) have evaluated the so-called thirty school ex- 
periment. Their findings indicated, among other things, the satisfactory 
adjustments made in college classrooms and campus situations by students 
from these schools in comparison with control groups of students from 
more traditional schools. 

In Conclusion 

The above descriptions of promising school-community programs con- 
tain many suggestions for needed research. Experimentation with tech- 
niques for the study and use of community resources, the development of 
democratic administrative procedures, democratic teaching in the class- 
room, evaluation of democratic purposes, sociological research on the 
meaning of democracy and on specific problems in democratizing our 
society are a few of the many ways in which teachers and administrators 
can seek to improve social living in the school and the community. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Education for Community Unity and Action 

LLOYD ALLEN COOK 

As USUALLY THOUGHT OF, society is a social structure, held together by 
custom. It is maintained by the historical fact of culture transmission, the 
function of which is to weave and reweave the ‘"common understandings” 
in which all persons share, the “web of life” m which each has a part. 
Always there is the pattern of imposition, the effect of which is conformity, 
but always, too, there are individuating influences, such as competition 
and conflict. Every social system has had to reconcile these two kinds 
of processes — stability and change, security and freedom. Every com- 
munity, i.e., “society organized locally,” has had to deal with the problem 
of social unity — and unity in wartimes becomes an imperative social 
value. 

The Fact of Community Disunity 

In pursuit of these leads, sociologists have developed a sizable literature. 
Reviewers (37, 64) have interpreted findings under such categories as 
“cultural lag,” “cultural conflict,” “social maladjustment,” “individual 
nonparticipation,” “loss of consensus,” and “institutional disorganization.” 
Angell (8) , in a searching critique of American groups and institutions, 
found societal integration endangered by the rise of “rampant group 
individualism.” Zimmerman (90), using reaction to crisis as a test, 
reported for the small towns studied a general “decline of localism,” a 
marked “increase of disunity.” Lindeman (51) viewed “bigness” as 
destructive of democracy, and Morgan (63) regarded the preservation of 
the small community as “one of the greatest issues of our times.” Current 
trends have been generalized by Burgess (15) as a movement from 
“sacred to secular society,” by Cook (21) as transition from “primary to 
secondary modes of living,” and by Redfield (70) as a change from “folk 
to urban culture.” 

The inescapable conclusion to be drawn from this sample of sociological 
studies is the long-time drift of our culture toward disunity. This is not 
to be interpreted as a depression effect or as a consequence of World War I 
or II, for Frederic Le Play observed much the same phenomenon eighty 
years ago. Writers have noted what has been called the revival of urban 
neighborliness, such as “share-the-car” and “block plan” of defense organ- 
ization. These are, however, surface changes. Over the long expanse of time, 
the effect of war has usually been to speed up existing trends, not to reverse 
them nor to initiate new ones. 
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The School’s Community Services 

Community services, as reported in the Review for February 1940, have 
been studied further. Uses of community resources were canvassed by 
Spears (76) in respect to the curriculum, by Corey (27) for pupil guidance, 
and by Henry (42) for school interpretation. War conditions, particularly 
m rural areas (55), have all but eliminated school trips Raths (69) 
analyzed the meanings given to the concept of “experiencing,” Cook (23) 
discussed the major types of problems found in field experience pro- 
grams, and Wingo (88), m a study of eighty units of work in “activity 
schools,” concluded that practice is not in accord with experimentalism 
as a theory of learning The role of camping in child development has 
been re-examined by leading educators and camp directors in a special 
issue of The Camping Magazine for February 1942. 

Some 160 examples of school effort at direct community improvement 
via youth services were reported by Mitchell (62) under the headings 
of civic changes, bettering agriculture, soil and forest conservation, develop- 
ing cooperatives, pest control, handicrafts, health, housing, communi- 
cations, and school plant and equipment. While such activities are clearly 
increasing, we still know very little in an exact sense concerning their 
effects on either the community or the school. For this reason, the work 
of Seay and others (74), under long-term grants-in-aid, in the experi- 
mental improvement of rural housing and diet, is of great importance. 
After exploratory surveys and pupil tests, new curriculum materials and 
practices were introduced into the schools of selected areas, and resultant 
changes will be compared with conditions in control communities. Prog- 
ress reports have not as yet attempted a final appraisal 

In wartimes, the school becomes the final link in a chain which reaches 
through state and region to the national capital and beyond Rationing, 
stamp sales, defense classes, and the like, have expanded the school’s im- 
portance as an adult community service center. School participation in 
local, county, and state defense councils has been reviewed in a score 
of State Department and local bulletins, with Michigan (34) outstanding 
in cooperative school and community relations. 

School-made community surveys have appeared in some number (20) 
and here, as in manuals of the “how to study” type (66, 82), there has 
been a continued emphasis on external social facts and conditions rather 
than on the divergent group norms and values that make community co- 
operation difficult or impossible Rowland’s study (72) of radio as a 
carrier of mass cultural values, often in conflict with local viewpoints 
and values, is suggestive of present research needs. A survey (11) of the 
“community knowledge” possessed by 915 sixth-, ninth-, and eleventh- 
grade pupils in Chicago Heights, Illinois, confirmed the findings of an 
earlier New York Regents’ inquir> (87). Both studies supported the con- 
clusion that “neither school nor life, as each is now set up, teach children 
the elemental social facts on which good citizenship must be based.” 
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While neither test of “community knowledge” is above serious criticism, 
this line of inquiry would appear worthy of further follow-up. 

Educating for Group Unity and Action 

Our strength in war or peace can be no greater than our internal unity. 
Strikes, sabotage, espionage, race prejudice, class cleavages, agency 
conflicts, petty politics, exorbitant profits, witless hoarding, and irrespon- 
sible talk have slowly focused attention on the fact of community disunity, 
A standard school prescription for meeting the problem is “more his- 
tory.” Not more history but “better history,” appears to be needed, i.e., 
“dramatic incidents, great characters” and the like, along with pupil- 
managed activities, “life-centered” readings and films, participation in 
youth and adult groups, student-teacher planning, and student war service 
activities. 

Bryan and Spaeth (14) analyzed teacher-student roles in the democratic 
operation of five study halls in a senior high school of 340 pupils. Giles 
(38) described current classroom planning practices in a number of 
progressive schools and discussed the general planning process. Turner 
(81), in a survey of 1,207 courses of study in elementary social studies 
for 1917-24 and 1935-39, found marked increases in (a) the teaching 
of social consciousness and habits, (b) uses of materials within the environ- 
ment of the child, and (c) unification of subject areas. Textbooks by 
Hanna and others (40) and Chapman (18), for intermediate grades, have 
made community problems concrete in impressive ways; yet there is no 
conception of these issues as clashes in basic social values (37, 64), a 
situation almost as typical at the high-school level. Man’s struggle, as 
depicted, is against nature, not in and against the free standing, self- 
seeking, aggressive groups that Angell (8) described. 

Kelley (45) surveyed student government by analyzing 152 charters 
and 1,801 questionnaire replies from high schools “in every state in the 
Union ” The picture was one of adult control and formal student goals 
and activities. Corey and Froehlich (28) sought to increase pupil accep- 
tance of responsibility in a university high school. After identifying major 
problem areas, an instructional program was initiated. Despite small 
improvement on any one item, the over-all results were statistically 
significant. Maximum gains were found in “keeping appointments” and 
in “showing consideration for others”; in “keeping promises,” there was 
a definite regression during the semester. 

Heise (41) evaluated the “Courtis technique” for teaching cooperative 
group action. This process defines, in theory, procedures for gathering sug- 
gestions from group members, attacking conflicts in group thinking, and 
in general, for integrating member roles in a way that will prevent the 
rise of blocs or cliques. Two equated “groups” were formed among 207 
fifth- to twelfth-grade pupils from a number of schools and, for a twelve- 
week period, the above technique was used with the experimental group. 
Results, as measured by pre- and end-tests, showed slight gams in coopera- 
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tive attitudes and understandings, with no significant change in “eflSciency ” 
The highly self-conscious and formalistic nature of the project, due chiefly 
to the rote learning of parliamentary rules, is indicated in stenographic 
reports (p. 73-76) of group “discussions.” 

Judging from the relevant studies in the sample cited, democracy is 
for us in education still largely a way of talking, not of living. At any 
rate, it would be unsafe to say that we know how to teach what a famous 
economist has dared to call “the spirit of willing cooperation.” The Corey 
and Froehlich study (28) is promismg, yet it devotes almost no space 
to a description of technique, and it is the technique of cooperative group 
action that we need to define, analyze, and teach. 

On the assumption that the skills in question cannot be learned simply 
by sitting and listening or even by reading, a search was made for 
“activity plans” in which a child group had been taught to control its 
members (a) in reference to an agreed-upon group goal and (b) by 
use of objective “fair play” standards; (c) the social atmosphere would 
be one of integrative behavior, rather than dominative, as H. Anderson 
(6) defined the two, and (d) the teacher’s role would be to manage the 
group process in the interest of all its members. As the group faced the 
problem to be solved, (e) it would plan within a larger plan, where 
“unalterables” were ascertained and respected, and (f) the aggregate 
would fracture into subgroups Interdependence of units in terms of the 
common group goal would be enforced by (g) the logic of the situation, 
and (h) rewards and punishments imposed, under teacher direction, by 
the group on its members. 

While Miller’s (59) and Zeleny’s (89) work on group learning at the 
college level met some of these criteria, the best material was found in the 
Lippitt (52) study of “group atmospheres.” Research (5, 12) on very young 
children, of which there was a surprising amount, was most revealing of 
simple spontaneous group processes. Since many of these studies have 
been cited in Chapter IV, we shall omit them here. One experimental project 
(25), although inadequately reported, should perhaps be mentioned. 
In this project, the aim was to teach “community” to a number of slum- 
area children and the major problem was to guide the group in the control 
of a clique leader. Allen (2), in his “therapeutic process,” and Miller and 
Dollard (60), in their concept of “social learning,” have contributed to 
the theory underlying democratic group management. 

Cooperative School and Community Relations! 

The Coordinating Council 

War is total to the extent that it spares nothing in battle or in prep- 
aration for battle — ^no individual, no institution, no established mode of 
life. One result of the present struggle is to force us to see anew some 
old features of our life together. Field researches, such as those reported 
in Chapter I, suggest that in so-called normal times far less than a third 
of the qualified adults in an average small American community participate 
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with marked regularity in its civic-social life. Put otherwise, the traditional 
complex of voluntary, promotional agencies and institutions devoted to 
the public weal is managed by a handful of overworked, public-minded, 
and/or ambitious persons The town’s civic business is conducted with 
evident duplication of effort, obvious neglect of human needs, marked 
resentment of outside interference, and with no accounting system by 
which errors can be checked and a new start made. The pattern as a whole 
is as American m origin as anything could be, but with mounting taxes 
and wartime pressures its continued existence is a matter of doubt. 

Inefficient as the above structure may be, few persons would abandon 
it for anything else in sight. Hughes (44) traced the evolution of this 
structure but was not concerned with its relation to schools. There is, 
in fact, no reliable survey of the attitudes and practices of school officials 
toward these local social service agencies, none at least that goes beyond 
a 1939 national survey (39) of teacher community contacts and participa- 
tion. Viewpoints would range, no doubt, from traditional aloofness through 
degrees of routine school service to active cooperation. A few administrators, 
for example, Covello (29), Kendall (46), Misner (61), and Pierce (67), 
have taken the initiative in coordinating local social services and agencies 
in the interests of child growth and development. The most significant 
work today is the program (3) of family life education conducted in 
four experimental centers by schools and local agencies in cooperation 
with the home economics division of the U S. Office of Education. An 
in-process evaluation (49) of the Toledo center showed some confusion 
in assumptions, objectives, and techniques. 

An American Legion survey in 1939 (17) reported 598 community 
councils in twenty-four states, with the total at that time probably in 
excess of 700. These councils were either fairly spontaneous m origin, 
or sponsored usually by local social work bodies, or organized by such 
national associations as coordinating councils (Los Angeles), community 
chests and councils (New York), or the American Association for Adult 
Education. The best brief discussion of procedure in council organiza- 
tion is the booklet published by coordinating councils (26), and the best 
book of a practical sort is Carr’s (17) analysis of Michigan data and 
experiences. Especially commendable are his chapters on delinquency 
control, the structure of community action, community leadership, and the 
Michigan Child Guidance Clinic. 

Community councils are to be distinguished from recent defense coun- 
cils, organized on a regional, state, county, and local basis. As a rule, 
the two are not competitive, for each is an instrument for the achieve- 
ment of different purposes In some cases, community councils have been 
transformed into defense organizations, abandoning much of their work 
for the duration. On the assumption that educators are deeply concerned 
with ways of unifying school and community, the experiment at Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, may prove worthy of critical study. At the request of 
local educational, civic, and social officials, the Department of Education 
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at the University of Chicago conducted a twelve-week workshop on prob- 
lems in child health, leisure pursuits, welfare, and education The problems 
studied, project-group procedures, lectures given by University stafi 
members, findings, recommendations, and an over-all objective evaluation 
by participants were summarized in a 46-page booklet (11). Stress was 
put on field study methods (24), more so than in comparable community 
workshops. 

In many ways, the community situation is not unlike that found m the 
early days of World War 1. We had then a great splurge of community 
coordination, most of which died with the Armistice. If this work is im- 
portant at all times, various research problems will need to be solved. 
For example, the great majority of coordinating councils are integrated 
on a basis of symbolism only. They do not tap the real sources of power 
in the area, or if the contrary is true, little effort is made to realign “power 
fields’* by increasing, or decreasing, or redistributing agency roles, serv- 
ices, and resources. So far, no factual inquiries in respect to this problem 
have surpassed those of Alinsky (1), Lohman (53), and Lundberg and 
Lawsing (56) One who ventures here must, sooner or later, uncover the 
class structure of American life, and social class is a bete noire in education 
of unrealized size, strength, and implications. 

Another problem, easier perhaps of solution, also grows out of the First 
World War Councils died because they failed to structure themselves 
into the fabric of community living, to redefine their aims in terms of de- 
mobilization and postwar needs When financial and technical aid was sud- 
denly withdrawn, rigor mortis set in. Local persons had not been brought 
into responsible relationship with these bodies and educated in techniques 
of democratic thought, study, and action The research problem is how to 
prevent a recurrence of this social waste. What services can teacher edu- 
cating institutions offer to schools and communities^ How can a coopera- 
tive research program be worked out and financed? 

Understanding Group-Study Viewpoints and Techniqpaes 

The day has surely passed when “educational sociology” can be used 
as a convenient label for including in the curriculum the array of odds 
and ends so often found under that title. After noting the contributions 
of earlier social philosophers. Charters (19) added: . currently a 

new group of sociologists is coming into the school, scrutinizing its prob- 
lems. . . . New materials on community analysis are becoming integi ated 
into the training program for teachers.” While the speed of this move- 
ment can be readily overestimated, the trend is clearly evident. What 
these new materials are has been suggested, at least in part, in this and 
other chapters in the present Review. The heart of the matter, the writer 
believes, is a study of social living as it occurs in child, youth, and adult 
groups. 

If one were interested in increasing his understanding of group-study 
viewpoints and techniques, what minimum program of readings could be 
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recommended? Lists would differ, and differ widely, and a comparison 
of them should prove most stimulating. 

A good start could be made with Watson’s (84) article, or better with 
the original experiments (71) conducted by the Western Electric Com- 
pany. These studies leave no doubt as to the reality and importance of 
group morale A quick transition to child life could be made via two 
unusual studies (31, 54) of what happens to children when they are 
deprived of normal, ever-expanding group contacts. Here readings might 
split in several directions, as a perusal of Koshuk’s (48) bibliography 
would indicate. One line of inquiry would search out integrated factual 
summaries, such as the one made by J. Anderson (7) in 1939, of the 
origins and development of group behavior in children. Another inquiry 
could center on theories of child socialization, especially the anthropological 
viewpoint (32) in comparison with a social psychological view such as 
that advanced by Cantril (16) , Mead (58) , or Sherif (75) . A third inquiry, 
and a none too easy test of learnings to date, would be an analysis of 
the Iowa ‘‘group atmosphere” studies (52), and from this point atten- 
tion might center more definitely on research techniques. 

For simple group description and life history, the most useful out- 
lines are still those developed by Dollard (33), Sanderson (73), and 
Thrasher (80). Elliott’s work (35) is typical of many applications of 
sociometric “tests” to nursery-school and classroom groupings, with critical 
discussion of the general procedure by Franz (36) and Lundberg (55). 
Students who use this method are inclined to forget or ignore a basic 
assumption of its originator, that one will reveal his interpersonal rela- 
tions if motivated by a “wanted consequence” of his action, Whyte (86) 
has made an advance in the study of “corner gang” youth groups by 
what may be called positional mapping and conversational flow-charts. 
His work is novel, too, for its sociograms of “clique” and “pair” struc- 
tures, and for its analysis of informal leadership. One wonders what results 
might have been obtained by the American Youth Commission in its 
extensive youth-action studies (13, 30), had field workers been trained 
in any of the above research and management techniques 

In community study, the need is as much for viewpoint as for method, 
due to the dubious worth of the older random-type, poorly-processed 
status “survey.” Cook (22) has generalized a series of “community 
action” cases, obtained through being a consultant to community groups, 
under titles of group structure, processes, and leadership techniques. 
Kluckhohn (47) stressed the concept of “role” in orienting participant- 
observer studies, a viewpoint of potential value to school officials “whose 
shadows precede them into every home.” Roethlisberger (71) and Warner 
and Lunt (83) have revived interest in the semilost art of interviewing, 
as distinct from asking questions, by showing what a deep-probing tool 
this age-old method can become. 

Sweetser (78) has made a good case for urban neighborhood research 
on a person to person, rather than a family unit, basis. Hiller (43) has 
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struck at the puzzling problem of community unity. While his viewpoint 
is too involved for brief presentation, the essence would seem to lie in 
a conception of social integration in terms of interdependent personal 
roles, rather than in the interaction of groups and institutions. Thus a 
teacher, coming from outside the area, would be assimilated into com- 
munity life on the basis of ascribed and achieved roles, somewhat as 
Greenhoe (39) has demonstrated. Assimilating the “stranger” is the task 
of many community-binding institutions, such as the church, school, and 
civic clubs. 

Reading might now turn to the areas most of us know best, “college 
life” and pre- and in-service teacher education. Price (68) brought to- 
gether data descriptive of “group work” at Stephens College and Stanford 
University, a growing approach to guidance and personnel problems in 
colleges and high schools throughout the nation Cook (23) analyzed cur- 
rent uses of the community in pre-service teacher education by group work 
and traditional (individual) methods, of which Syracuse (79) and Ohio 
State (4) are concrete university examples. The topic of “group planning 
and action” was made the subject of five papers at the recent meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, with Study (77) reporting 
on curriculum planning in the schools at Springfield, Missouri, and 
Bigelow (10) summarizing the principles underlying all such cooperative 
action. Weber (85) , under the auspices of a North Central Association sub- 
committee, formulated standards for evaluating teacher in-service edu- 
cation. A number of these criteria have made explicit the assumptions 
found in this paragraph. 

To hazard a final opinion, no reading program of this sort should 
conclude without work on the concept of leadership. Leadership, in school 
and outside, is a social process and not a set of abstract psychological 
traits as the literature now makes out. Murphy (65) has given most mean- 
ing to this point of view. Cook (22, 25) has discussed practical techniques 
for discovering local community leaders, in distinction to ofiice holders, 
and has stressed the transition in roles required if one passes from the 
position of a student of group action to that of a leader. Bavelas (9) 
has reported the remarkable results obtained in the experimental re- 
training of adult WPA play-group leaders, although the process itself 
is as yet unclear Lewin (50) presented further evidence on an ancient 
issue, the effectiveness of group discussion and decision as opposed to 
the lecture method in changing adult food habits. 

The principal implication of these studies, in truth of the chapter as 
a whole, can be briefly stated. Just as a good school is a school where 
learning activities make sense to the learners, so a good teacher is one 
who can manage the group process, in classroom and community, in the 
interests of all its members. Current research has made notable contribu- 
tions on both points and the road ahead is stimulating to contemplate. 
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FOREWORD 


This issue of the Review bears evidence of the war conditions in various 
ways. Its lateness represents a number of changes in plan which had to 
be made as developing conditions necessitated abandonment of earlier 
plans. In a number of cases contributors found themselves unable to 
carry through their initial promises; other contributors were sought, 
and in some cases were secured. 

Most notable for cooperative spirit and sacrifice of personal convenience 
was the production of the four chapters in the foreign language field. 
These chapters were prepared and submitted within a space of ten days 
after the contributors were first called upon. The writers wish it known 
that the work does not represent their complete search and mature con- 
sideration; the editor wishes it known that their performance stands at 
the apex of efiicient helpfulness during his entire experience. 

A place was made for chapters on ait and music in this issue because 
in both their expressive and esthetic phases the fine arts have much in 
common with verbal media. In the preceding cycle the fine arts were 
treated in the same issue as the industrial arts and vocational education. 

With the editing of this issue the editor severs his connection with the 
Review of Educational Research. He has been editor since 1937, at 
which time he succeeded the first editor, his former teacher, Frank N. 
Freeman While he has enjoyed the happiest of relations with contributors 
and with the Editorial Board, the editor’s philosophy is that in change the 
world finds both safety and hope. He therefore turns the active manage- 
ment of the magazine over to his successor, J. Cayce Morrison — one who 
helped give birth to the magazine in 1931 through his counsel on the 
founding committee — with full confidence that the Review is at present 
rendering service to students and research workers and that it will in 
the future continue to do so in ever increasing measure. 

Douglas E. Scates 
Chau man of the Editorial Board 
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CHAPTER I 


Reading Problems of Pressing Importance 

DAVID KOPEL, with the cooperation of JOHN J. D£ BOER 

Introduction; The War Perspective 

Since the appearance of the previous triennial summary of research 
in the April 1940 issue of this journal (34) , war has come to America, and 
in its wake events of profound significance for the social, economic, and 
educational life of our nation have taken place. One need but mention 
Pearl Harbor, Bataan, Guadalcanal; the Selective Service Act (and the 
War Manpower Commission), the War Labor Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, the National Resources Planning Board; the war train- 
ing programs in the colleges, and their counterpart, and the Victory Corps 
in the high schools, to appreciate the magnitude of the changes that have 
been wrought. 

During this period certain chronic problems in the field of reading — 
adult illiteracy and poor reading among school children — ^have acquired 
a new and critical urgency. This report is therefore devoted primarily to 
a consideration of recent research bearing on these subjects. Because of 
the imperative national need for action in solving these problems, this 
report has indulged to a more than customary degree in critical com- 
mentary and synthesis of research findings. 

Summaries and bibliographies — ^In the three-year period covered by 
this report, about 350 studies were printed. Systematic summaries of these 
contributions appeared in several sources. Thus Gray, continuing his in- 
valuable service, provided annual articles (29, 30, 31, 32) in the Journal 
of Educational Research, which set forth “the nature of the various investi- 
gations published during the year and ... the more significant findings.” 
Each article included an annotated bibliography of over one hundred 
items. Gray (33) also contributed a notable summary of research in read- 
ing for the past century in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. In 
addition, Traxler (74) reviewed research in reading for the decade 1930- 
40, annotating and summarizing 618 studies; and Tinker (73) made a 
rather detailed report of trends in reading instruction, covering the period 
1938-42 Numerous other summaries of specialized aspects of the physi- 
ology, psychology, and pedagogy of reading appeared (16, 40, 66, 70, 
75,80). 

The availability of these various compilations provided another reason 
for limiting the present summary to reading problems of vital significance. 
This is not to minimize the ultimate importance of many other studies 
published during this period, which are at present of relatively academic 
interest. Students interested in other aspects of reading will find them 
listed, annotated, and discussed in the above mentioned summaries of 
Gray. Many studies relating to the constructive use of comics, the growth 
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of meaning vocabularies, “what reading does to people,” the relative ex- 
penditures in American homes for reading materials, and so forth, are 
reviewed in the same sources. 

Historical note — It is fitting to commemorate in this report two anni- 
versaries of great interest to democratic educators and students of reading. 
The year 1942 marked the tricentennial of legislation enacted in the colony 
of Massachusetts requiring that all parents must teach their children to 
read (4) . This issue of the Review is dated April 1943 — ^the bicentennial 
of the birth of a great American, Thomas Jefferson, who understood the 
significance of reading in a democracy. His prophetic statement — “If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free . . . , it expects what never was 
and never will be” — is a challenge for our time. 

Reading and the War^ 

The conscription of large numbers of American men for military serv- 
ice has called attention once more to the relatively high degree of func- 
tional illiteracy among the adult population. According to Lt. Gen. Brehon 
B. Somervell (37: 9), 200,000 men were barred from military service 
because of illiteracy in the early period of our participation in World 
War 11. A recent Research Bulletin of the NEA (57a) revealed that in an 
army camp near Washington, D. C., 70 percent of the Negro selectees and 
11 percent of the white selectees were functionally illiterate according to 
army standards (ability to read a newspaper and write a letter). Hon. 
Elbert D Thomas (37 : 74) , chairman of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, spoke of a report that “nearly half a million Selective 
Service registrants” are “functionally illiterate.” 

These figures were the more astonishing because census reports had 
shown such decline in illiteracy through the years that this category was 
dropped from the 1940 Census in favor of number of years of schooling. 
The 1930 Census report placed illiteracy for the nation at 4.3 percent (2.7 
percent for whites, 16.3 percent for Negroes) . But Kotinsky (49) pointed 
out that the 4,300,000 persons who in 1930 admitted that “they still made 
their marks” did not include all who could not even sign their names, 
and that even the ability to sign one’s name is no adequate evidence of 
literacy. She estimated that the actual rate of illiteracy by army standards 
is approximately four times that indicated by the census report. 

It is clear that a major cause of illiteracy is sheer lack of schooling. In 
1940, 10,105,000 persons in the United States who were at least twenty-five 
years of age had not finished five years of school work (42a) . The highest 
rate of illiteracy is found in the South, where expenditures for education 
are lowest (17: 166). As Farley (19) observed, “the American people 
have not yet provided for their citizens a system of free and universal edu- 
cation.” The first remedy for illiteracy would therefore seem to be a greater 
equalization of educational opportunity throughout the nation. Federal aid 
for education becomes a military necessity in a period when illiteracy dis- 

1 This section was prepared by John J DeBoer 
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qualifies men for war service. The attitude of the Army itself is suggested 
by the reported assertion of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt after her visit to the 
Aberdeen, Maryland, training center that the Army is spending $175 per 
month per draftee to teach reading to illiterates.^ 

Other focuses of illiteracy exist in the immigrant centers of our large 
cities and m many rural areas (65). Federal aid also is needed here to 
provide the remedy — a broad extension of adult education and of library 
facilities. 

Specific proposals for federal assistance to education in wartime are now 
before the Congress, and the report of the National Resources Planning 
Board (62) advocates increase of national expenditures to more than 
$6,000,000,000 in order to aim at a reading proficiency of twelfth-grade 
level for 90 percent of the population leaving school. 

Nevertheless, the revelations concerning the reading deficiencies of 
selectees have had the salutary effect of causing schools and schoolmen 
to reexamine policies and practices for the improvement of reading. In a 
symposium entitled, “What Shall We Do About Reading Today?” (11) 
such students of the reading problem as Betts, Gates, Gray, Horn, Nila B. 
Smith, and Witty advanced numerous proposals for the reading program 
in wartime. Admitting the need for greatly increased educational oppor- 
tunities for children in all parts of the United States, they stressed the 
desirability of improving the quality of reading instruction by (a) post- 
poning beginning reading until children demonstrate readiness for it; (b) 
making reading enjoyable; (c) developing language mastery and a rich 
background of experiences with books; (d) providing guidance in reading 
in the subject fields; (e) adapting reading instruction to individual differ- 
ences in abilities and interests; and (f) promoting growth in attitudes and 
general maturity of behavior as well as specific reading skills. 

There is some evidence that the demands of military officials for com- 
petence in the so-called “work-type” reading is resulting in more or less 
exclusive emphasis upon relatively formal drills in outlining, following 
directions, noting details, and related activities essential to comprehension 
of purely factual reading matter. The original tendency of the Victory 
Corps program in the high schools, for example, lay almost entirely in the 
direction of purely technical preparation ® The pronouncements of educa- 
tional oflScials regarding the functions of secondary education in wartime, 
recorded in the U. S. Office of Education report of the proceedings of the 
National Institute on Education and the War (37: 92), gave scant atten- 
tion to any reading not related to vocational, military, or civilian defense 
activities. The best current opinion as reflected in the symposium, previ- 
ously cited, and elsewhere, condemns by implication any such one-sided 
emphasis. 

2 Information concerning the nature and results of the army program is included m a subsequent sec- 
tion on “Remedial Reading ’’ 

* There are indications that subsequent editions will give more attention to other factors The National 
Counril of Ti arhers of English, 211 W Sixty Eighth St, Chicago, 111, has just published a Victory Corps 
Reading List, edited by Max Herzberg and others 
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Basic to a limited program of instruction in reading skills is the assump- 
tion that citizens in a nation at war need be merely competent technicians. 
Instruction in the reading of purely factual material is undoubtedly essen- 
tial, but it is to be questioned whether best results are to be obtained 
through direct drills alone. Evidence presented in numerous previous 
summaries of research, as well as in other parts of this report, points to 
the superior effectiveness of an enriched program of diversified reading 
experiences. Moreover, the requirements of citizens in a democracy, and 
particularly of soldiers in a people’s army, are much greater than those of 
people in fascist countries. The understanding of the values and ideals at 
stake in this war, as described by President Roosevelt, Vicepresident 
Wallace, Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, Wendell Willkie, and 
others, calls for a wide background of reading in the literature of freedom 
and in the literature reflecting the life and temper of our own diverse 
population. Such reading is imperative in a time when we are fighting 
for the survival of democracy. 

The Causation of Illiteracy and Poor Reading 

The causation of illiteracy — ^Adult illiteracy was attributed in the pre- 
vious section largely to the inadequate financial provision for education 
and its attendant evils which are characteristic of certain parts of our 
country. This analysis is essentially correct, although it is not complete. 
Practically all the ills to which the human flesh is heir may inhibit and 
discourage learning. Of course, conditions inimical to physical and 
mental health abound particularly in areas having low economic status. 
Therefore it follows that, to some extent at least, other “causal factors” 
also are traceable to an unsatisfactory economic state. Nevertheless, these 
limiting agents, found within the organism, must be identified and under- 
stood. They will be treated briefly below — without, however, constant 
reference to their social milieu, because they are present more or less 
universally. Attention will be directed also to those conditions within 
schools which seem to create or foster reading difficulties despite the 
provision of an amount of schooling that should be adequate for insuring 
a high order of achievement. 

Causation of reading disability among school children — ^The invariable 
success of remedial teaching endeavor indicates that by far the vast 
majority of all reading disability cases m our schools, perhaps 90 per- 
cent, are of methodological origin. Inadequate provision for individual 
differences at the primary-grade level seems to be the common cause of 
“failure” and faulty development in reading. Similarly, poor management 
at the upper-grade levels — characterized by the use of mass methods, 
standards, and materials which violate individual differences in ability, 
needs, and interests — confirms old casualties and creates new ones. 

Although the general cause of most instances of poor reading is clear, 
its manifestation in any individual may reflect the operation of anv one 
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or more of many etiological agents. Multiple rather than single causation 
is the rule, and although the factors are sometimes discrete and inde- 
pendent, usually they are complex and occur in closely interrelated con- 
stellations. Vision, learning, speech, nutrition, tonus, glandular balance, 
emotionality, and neurological integration are no longer conceived as 
simple nosological entities. They are each viewed as broad categories 
or congeries of complex bodily states and functions in which disturbances, 
irregularities, or defects may contribute to poor reading (5). 

However, the presence of any of these conditions does not necessarily 
predicate reading disability, for the human organism has remarkable 
powers of adjustment and compensation, especially when motivation is 
strong. The better controlled and more adequate studies of recent years 
demonstrate that there is practically no correlation between the extent of 
organic or behavioral irregularity and the degree of poor reading in 
the individual (3, 16, 41, 44, 75). Thus the advance of knowledge in 
the field of causation has progressively lessened the certainty of a direct 
connection between a person’s systemic aberration and his reading diflS- 
culty. At the same time current investigators are agreed that maximum 
proficiency in reading demands optimum health and integration of bodily 
functions (16, 21, 41, 79). 

Other causes of individual reading disability are limited mental capacity 
and experiential deprivation. The former condition operates as a cause 
only when the child’s limited potential achievement fails to be realized 
because the reading tasks imposed upon him exceed his readiness or 
ability. Teachers will lower their expectations for the occasional, extreme 
mental deviate, but the more numerous slow-normal child is too often 
held to standards and procedures derived from the performance of his 
mentally average classmate. 

Inferior mental deviates come usually although not always from im- 
poverished families and a barren, nonreading environment; their mental 
retardation reflects and is caused in part by their underprivileged socio- 
economic status However, experiential deprivations, like many physical 
deficiencies, take various forms and occur m the homes of the rich (when 
proper love and guidance are lacking) as well as in the homes of the poor. 

The foregoing generalized statement of modern thinking in the area of 
causation is based on previously reported investigations as well as upon 
the research of the current period. Only a few of the recent studies have 
been cited; for detailed coverage, the reader is referred again to Gray’s 
annual summaries. 

Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties 

Only 10 percent of all poor readers (or roughly 2 percent of the entire 
school population), according to Gates (22), have such severe reading 
problems as to require the diagnostic services of specialists and clinics 
A recent survey by Kopcl and Geerdes (48) found that some 20 000 poor 
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readers were examined during 1939 in forty-one diagnostic centers par- 
ticipating in the study. The total number of poor readers seen in clinics 
may be three times this number. However, even 60,000 individuals would 
represent only a ninth of the number, by Gates’s estimate, who need clinical 
attention. The same survey (48) indicated too that clinical facilities are 
almost nonexistent m those places where illiteracy rates are highest. 
The needs of most children who have reading disabilities are therefore 
not being met, although the thousands to whom clinics minister are un- 
doubtedly receiving valuable aid. Fortunately clinics help many of the 
others indirectly by pioneering methods, which come fairly soon into 
classroom use for the prevention and remediation as well as the diagnosis 
of reading problems. 

The value of diagnosis (when followed by remedial teaching) was 
demonstrated in studies of adults and of children at every level from the 
kindergarten through the college (29, 30, 31, 32). The diagnostic means 
usually available to teachers are adequate for determining the difficulties 
and needs of most children requiring remedial attention. Moreover, the 
increasing citation in the remedial literature of such devices as the interest 
inventory and of such techniques as the case study indicate that classroom 
diagnosis is broadening to encompass the study of many pertinent aspects 
of child development. Gates (21) remarked, “It is becoming increasingly 
the practice to spread the diagnostic net exceedingly wide. . . .” 

Diagnostic technique has progressed too as a result of the definitely 
growing tendency of teachers and clinicians to be primarily concerned 
in their appraisals with reading for meaning. New diagnostic instruments 
reflect this emphasis by including tests and ratings of important reading 
abilities which formerly were unrecognized or ignored. For example, “The 
Co-operative English Test: Reading Comprehension” measures “ability 
to follow the organization of a passage and to identify antecedents and 
references,” “ability to draw inferences,” “ability to determine a writer’s 
purpose, intent, and point of view,” and so forth. Another promising 
example is “The Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities” by 
Van Wagenen and Dvorak. “Such tests,” observes Gray (36), “will be 
of great value in determining the needs of pupils who are advancing 
normally as well as those who encounter serious difficulty.” 

On the basis of years of clinical experience with thousands of poor 
readers, the New York City schools published several exceptionally valu- 
able bulletins on diagnosis and individualized instruction m reading 
(51, 52, 53). In one of these publications, Lazar and Nifenecker (52) 
expressed a concept of diagnosis that appears to be as sound as it is 
advanced and stimulating: “The diagnostic approach has been interpreted 
throughout this bulletin as the systematic acquisition of knowledge about 
the child to the end that his development may be more effectively guided. 
In this concept of diagnosis the emphasis is no longer on the reading 
failure of some children but on the reading efficiency of all children. 
Diagnosis does not wait today until something has gone wrong in the 
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learning process. Not only must the child with reading disability be helped 
to master the mechanics of reading, but the child who masters the mechan- 
ics must be helped to secure through his reading fuller development as 
a social being. In this approach, diagnosis goes beyond the study of the 
individual child and his specific problems to include an evaluation of the 
entire instructional program.” 

Remedial Reading 

A striking change has taken place in the remedial reading studies which 
were published recently. Reports of remedial programs at the elementary- 
school level have almost disappeared from the literature. This is no indi- 
cation necessarily that the amount of remedial teaching at this level is 
declining. The reason may be, as Gray (36) suggested, that “so many 
studies of remedial reading have been published that those who carried 
on such studies felt that there was nothing new to report.” 

During this same period there has been a large increase in the number 
of remedial reading investigations at the high-school and college levels. 
The necessity for such endeavor was shown in a recent study by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association (61) which 
revealed that “from ten to thirty percent of the pupils in high school are 
in serious need of remedial attention in reading.” Numerous other reports 
cited the reading deficiencies of college students and the eflScacy of special 
reading instruction for them. However, the actual number of remedial 
programs has been found inadequate, as yet, to care for more than a 
small fraction of the high-school and college students who require this 
attention (10, 63, 78, 81). 

The sharp rise of interest in the poor reader at the upper levels has 
been paralleled during these years by the production of special reading 
textbooks Brief analyses of many of these books (and of other profes- 
sional treatises devoted to remedial reading) are provided in Tinker’s 
summary (7). These volumes appear to be a distinct contribution to 
the arsenal of resources for the improvement of reading. Moreover, the 
availability of these books should facilitate the work of the teacher and 
stimulate the initiation of many new remedial programs. It should be 
noted, however, that the usefulness of such texts depends upon a judicious 
selection of materials from them, appropriate to the needs of the indi- 
vidual student (46, 54). 

Several valuable principles were advanced in the previously quoted 
NEA study (61) for the administration of remedial programs at the 
secondary level: “(a) begin remedial reading at the present level of the 
pupils’ skills and tastes; (b) make pupils conscious of the nature of 
their weaknesses and their ability to overcome them, (c) whenever pos- 
sible, use, as practice materials, the selections pupils need to read in 
connection with their regular class work; (d) introduce variety into the 
training provided; (e) follow up the pupils after dismissal from remedial 
activities until it is certain that they are successfully readjusted.” 
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Army Program of Remedial Education 

Of current interest and importance is the Army’s remedial program 
for illiterate soldiers. The War Department has delegated the task of 
teaching these men largely to educators and psychologists. This stafE “has 
produced a great deal of original instructional material in the form of 
textbooks, film strips, periodicals, and current event leaflets, as well as 
aids and guides for instructors. . . . Much emphasis has been placed 
upon visual aids as a valuable auxiliary in training; auditory, visual, 
and kinesthetic sensory mechanisms are used to the fullest extent to 
augment each other and to assure the learner of means that will be 
adapted to his particular learning pattern” (69). 

Concerning the efficacy of this work, Lt. Col. Seidenfeld (69) asserted 
that “many thousands of men have already been made more useful in 
the army; . . . with present techniques about 95 percent of all the men 
sent to special [educational] training successfully complete their instruc- 
tion and go on to regular [military] training.” This evidence of the worth 
of remedial endeavor is especially gratifying because of the notable con- 
tribution it represents to the war effort. 

The growing acceptance among educators of sound, experimentally 
validated remedial procedures is reflected in summaries of recent research 
by Betts (6), Gates (21), Gray (36), Tinker (73), and others. Of course, 
some undesirable practices persist. Thus Tinker (73) warned of “a tend- 
ency on the part of several writers to emphasize the use of various 
machines, such as the eye-movement camera and devices to develop 
rhythmic reading, for diagnosis and training, without any clear under- 
standing of their validity and limitations. Uncritical use of such appa- 
ratus tends to foster the concept that reading is a mechanical process, 
a view which is deleterious to sound progress in reading instruction. 
Furthermore, it tends to divert attention from the highly important 
assimilation and thinking side of reading. Fortunately, a few writers 
are evaluating the use of these machines and cautioning teachers on the 
uncritical use of them.” 

Among the latter are Anderson (1) and Gates (21). Both cite evidence 
negating the claims made for a widely publicized machine, the Metrono- 
scope, by its manufacturers. Gates remarked that “the remedial reading 
expert who is dependent upon a special kit of tricks, stunts, devices, and 
gadgets is rapidly being driven out of fashion by the brute force of careful 
study and experimentation.” 

Principles of Remediation 

Gates (21) has recently reported an impressive list of diagnostic and 
remedial studies conducted under his direction. On the basis of this work 
he has formulated a number of fundamental principles of remedial en- 
deavor, which he believes are receiving ever-wider acceptance. Thus, “a 
wholesome and happy experience in school as a whole is an important, 
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often indispensable, feature of remedial instruction as it is of ordinary 
teaching. This has been indicated m the work of the New York City WPA 
project and I think even more clearly in the five-year experiment just 
completed in the Speyer School, Public School 500, especially in the 
case of seven classes of dull-normal children, I Q.’s 75-90, and a special 
group of reading disabilities. In a large proportion of these cases progress 
seemed to depend greatly upon the teacher’s ability to restore a pupil’s 
self-confidence and enjoyment of the school program as a whole. 

“There is also,” he believes, “a growing tendency to recognize that a 
well-rounded, varied program of normal reading activities nicely adjusted 
to individual needs is a more fruitful remedial or preventive procedure 
than any one of the more specialized artificial types of remedial devices 
or stunts. We are beginning to see that some of the narrow, restricted 
forms of drill, previously popular and still in existence, are more or less 
in the category of the traveling-medicine-show pills and gadgets. For 
the reading disability we rarely need anything more than the best and 
richest normal program applied with particular care and intelligence 
to the individual case.” 

Developmental Reading 

One of the most important developments of the recent period has been 
the growing awareness that continuous guidance of reading is needed 
at all educational levels not alone for the retarded, but for the average 
and “good” readers as well. Reasons for this instruction were advanced 
by Tinker (73) : “Adequate reading at any level depends upon the 
refinement and development of the more mature aspects of the abilities 
considered at the preceding levels As the importance of this viewpoint 
receives greater recognition, there will be less remedial reading taught 
in high schools and colleges and more time devoted to teaching the 
reading skills needed to adapt adequately to the special reading situations 
encountered there.” The phrase “developmental reading” has come into 
vogue to describe the many procedures and arrangements now followed 
in schools for rendering this service to all students. 

A considerable number of investigations yielded evidence of the value 
of providing reading instruction at the upper levels. (These studies are 
reported in Gray’s summaries and need not be reviewed here.) Many 
special textbooks appeared, designed for developmental as well as reme- 
dial purposes. Extensive conferences were devoted in whole or in part to 
developmental reading (25, 26, 27, 28). All professional treatises pub- 
lished during the period devoted at least some parts to the topic, and 
several noteworthy volumes by Bond and Bond (7), a national committee 
(35), Monroe, Roberts, and Stone (55), Pullen (60), Strang (72), and 
Witty and Kopel (79), were concerned entirely with reading at the sec- 
ondary level or as a schoolwide function from first grade to college. 

The characteiistics of a sound developmental reading program have 
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been stated succinctly by Holland Roberts (65) in a series of recom- 
mendations to educators, as follows: 

Organize a schoolwide reading program in every educational system, extending 
from pre-school through the junior college Such a program would begin with each 
child and student at his own level of ability and interest and help him develop his 
reading capacities, habits and attitudes as rapidly as possible. In building it the 
following features are recommended 

a Major emphasis to be on reading material of vital significance to the individual 
and to society. 

b. The purpose of reading to be conceived as action directed toward the general 
welfare. 

c. The reading plan for the school to be organized and supervised with the assist- 
ance of a schoolwide and later a communitywide committee representing all teaching 
levels and subject areas, and interested groups 

d. Growth in reading for every child and youth to be thought of as the responsibility 
of every member of the staff, irrespective of his special field 

e. Organization of a reading center in each school and system to make continuous 
study of reading development possible, and to provide special services for retarded 
and handicapped children. Such centers have been found very successful They do 
not take over responsibility for the program in reading but cooperate with other 
teachers in analyzing problems, developing plans, and getting the work well started. 
Part of the time and energy is devoted to the children and students and part of it to 
consultation with other teachers 

f The development of reading readiness to be a prerequisite for beginning reading, 
and a permanent feature of the program at all levels of growth 

g Classes not to exceed thirty children. 

h. Expert health and psychological services 

1. Experienced, expert leadership by one or more specialists in reading 

Adjust teachers* class loads to allow individualization of the reading program 
Expenence in every part of the United States indicates that children and youth who 
are retarded in reading can be most effectively helped through a combined program 
of school and class activity, small group work, and individual teaching Polls made in 
the Stanford Reading Center over a period of the last four years show that retarded 
readers report that their greatest satisfaction and gams come through their work 
with individual counselors 

Extend school and community library facilities Reading occurs when books and 
magazines are accessible. We need to build a reading environment for every child, 
youth, and adult in every community in the United States For this a good central 
community library is important, but insufficient It is necessary to take books and 
magazines to the people in many ways through branch libraries, storytellers, radio, 
choral reading, motion pictures, dramatization, and children’s and adult theaters 

Equally important is the development of the school library program. The work of 
the librarian should extend itself into every classroom through classroom libraries 
Pertinent books and magazines are as important in laboratories, shops, and gymnasiums 
as m any other division of the school. Every teacher can be a force in the building 
of the reading environment for every child, and in influencing his reading growth 

The Prevention of Poor Reading; Readiness 

In education, as in medicine, prophylaxis is more desirable and bene- 
ficial than remediation. Poor reading can be prevented in the middle- and 
upper-elementary grades by means of continuous guidance, or develop- 
mental programs of instruction in reading. Most reading casualties, how- 
ever, have their inception in the first grade — where they can generally 
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be averted with ease and economy. This has been demonstrated repeatedly 
by various studies of the elements determining readiness and success in 
beginning reading. The toll of “reading failures” in the first grade has 
been reduced remarkably in many schools through the initiation of read- 
ing readiness programs. Preventive measures then are predominantly read- 
ing readiness measures. Indeed it is as reprehensible today for a teacher or 
school administrator to ignore the use of reading readiness policies in 
combating the blight of reading disabihty as it would be for a public 
health official to do without antitoxin in fighting smallpox. 

Research of the last three years has continued to reflect considerable 
interest in the use of readiness- and intelligence-test scores for classifying 
children in the first grade and for predicting their success in reading 
An increasing number of investigators, however, have been advocating 
that additional, more valid indexes of readiness be sought in a child’s 
preschool reading activities (76, 77), organic development (58), experien- 
tial background (39, 59), emotional status and language usage (38, 45). 

Formal vs. Preparatory Experiences; Postponement 

A major issue continued to stimulate controversy and experimentation: 
Shall reading instruction be postponed for any or all children until they 
are demonstrably “ready”? Both affirmative and negative answers were 
reported in the literature, which merits some analysis here. 

Reports by Fallon (18) and by Johnson (42) testified to the practi- 
cality and value in a large school system (Chicago) of giving immature 
first graders a semester of “preparatory” experiences instead of reading 
instruction. Boney and Lynch (8) also provided evidence of the value 
of postponing reading instruction for slow “growers” or learners. 

Another investigator (64) reported the results of a readiness program 
consisting of measures to improve physical health and to foster emotional 
and intellectual development without reading instruction. She found that 
the experimental group progressed faster after reading was begun than 
did two other “regular reading” groups. By the end of the second and 
third years in school the experimental group equaled the control groups 
although the former had received five months less instruction than the 
latter. 

An important investigation bearing on this topic was made by Morphett 
and Washburne (56). They delayed systematic reading instruction for an 
experimental group until it was in the middle of the second grade. Test 
scores of these children were inferior during their first three years in 
school, but thereafter they improved to equal and then to surpass the con- 
trols. Thus, in the seventh grade, their average Stanford reading grade 
of 10,1 was a whole grade above that of the controls, their scores in other 
subjects, and their ratings on spontaneity, were similarly superior to those 
earned by the controls. The investigators concluded that the substitution 
of a wide variety of educational experiences “whets children’s appetites 
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for learning and results in increased progress throughout the child’s ele- 
mentary school life.” 

Gates and Pritchard (23) demonstrated the effectiveness of an activity 
program for slow-learnmg children (with I.Q.’s between 70 and 90) . Read- 
ing and other subjects were taught as they were needed in promoting the 
major enterprises of the group. This instruction was carefully planned and 
nicely adjusted to individual differences in ability and interest. Basal 
readers and workbooks were used moderately. However, far less time was 
devoted to reading instruction than in a control school. Periodic tests over 
a period of years revealed growth in reading ability that was commen- 
surate with Stanford-Binet mental age. One group, upon graduation, were 
^‘seventh grade readers in vocabulary and comprehension” and sixth grade 
in speed. Comparisons with the control children favored the “guinea pigs” 
who were “somewhat superior” in reading ability and “strikingly superior” 
in amount of independent reading In addition, these children later in the 
secondary school gave evidence that “they had put reading and other 
forms of learning to especially good use ... in a more realistic choice 
of a future educational program and vocational career,” and had achieved, 
generally, “a more wholesome adjustment to life ” 

In a chapter on reading in a recent book evaluating modern education 
(50) , Wrightstone reviewed several other studies of reading progress in ac- 
tivity curriculums wherein extensive reading instruction has been usually 
postponed for a semester or more and subordinated to the business of 
carrying on important group projects. He showed that children in such 
programs make slower progress at first, but they usually achieve or sur- 
pass the ordinary standards by the end of the second or third year in 
school. In later grades they maintain a slight superiority m those aspects 
of reading ability measured by standardized tests. They excel, signifi- 
cantly enough, in the ability to read critically and purposefully, and in the 
tendency to read widely. The validity of these results is now firmly estab- 
lished by their consistent production over a period of many years, in a 
diversity of locations, under a variety of public- and private-school condi- 
tions, with children of practically every ability level. 

Only one study during the last three years yielded recommendations 
which run somewhat counter to the trend reported up to this point. Dice 
(14) claimed slightly better results in reading skills and free reading 
from a “direct approach” (immediate introduction to the hearing, dis- 
cussion, and reading of stories in their entirety) than from a “preparatory 
approach” (a two-month period of reading readiness activities followed 
by word drills and other reading instruction) . However, high and average 
ability groups did equally well (or poorly) under both methods. Only the 
low ability groups achieved higher scores as a rule under the “direct ap- 
proach.” Approximately a third of the scores on various tests at the end 
of the year, under both methods, were so low that they doubtless represent 
a great deal of failure and frustration for the children who obtained them. 
Thus at the end of the experiment 58 of 171 children in the experimental 
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group, and a similar proportion of the controls, obtained scores of less 
than zero on a special “test designed to measure the ability of the two 
groups to read independently and to attack new materials successfully ” 
This conclusion does not appear in the study; interpretation of results was 
confined by the investigator almost invariably to a comparison of means 
and measures of variability. Instead of demonstrating the “superiority” 
of one method over another, this study in effect condemns both programs 
of instruction as unfit for use with human beings. 

Several other investigations gave similar proof — if proof is wanted — 
that children of low as well as normal and high intelligence can be taught 
to read in the first grade by any one of many methods. Roslow (67), as- 
suming explicitly that reading must be taught in Grade I, reported con- 
siderable success in adapting instruction for children with mental ages 
below six and below the average in LQ. and in reading readiness. (Whether 
the reading gains of these children were permanent was not disclosed.) 
Keister (43) found that it is possible “for children who enter Grade I be- 
fore they reach the age of six to make normal progress in reading during 
the first year.” These gains, however, tended to disappear during the 
summer months and the loss was not made up in succeeding years. 

Gates and Russell (24) and Steinbach (71) also have shown that some 
first-grade children with mental ages of less than six years six months can 
learn to read when skilful individualized instruction is provided. Similarly, 
by means of continuous teaching adjustments, Dunklin (15) succeeded 
in keeping most of his “potential failures” from failing in a formal reading 
program (employing a basic text, workbooks, and so forth) . Nevertheless, 
Dunklin concluded that “the first grade child’s welfare should be the 
deciding factor in planning his program. Under some circumstances, a 
program which enables him to learn to read will be advisable. Under 
others, one of the many types of non-reading programs will best serve his 
needs.” 

The foregoing studies which show the possibility of teaching reading 
formally to five- and six-year-olds cast serious doubt, however, on the 
wisdom of so doing. None of these studies proves that an early start insures 
a high degree of reading competence in later years. None provides any 
evidence that the heavy investment of time and effort by teachers and 
children yields any dividends beyond an immediate attainment of limited 
performance standards which are functionally quite meaningless in the 
child’s life. 

The evidence predominantly favors the view that postponement of for- 
mal instruction in reading for one or more semesters after entrance to 
school is beneficial for many children; whereas forcing children to read 
in the first grade without respect for individual differences in ability and 
need is definitely deleterious and, occasionally, traumatic. The investment 
of first-grade time in experience yields rich benefits in meanings which 
may later be associated economically and purposefully with abstract sym- 
bols. 
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Development of Reading Readiness Is Teaching Reading 

Some of the proponents of reading instruction in the first grade now 
urge the simultaneous provision of meaningful experience. This proposal 
is not realistic, however, in view of the fact that a full third of the school 
day is devoted to reading activities by the typical first-grade teacher who 
provides formal reading instruction. There simply is not time for teach- 
ing reading formally and for providing a rich program of experience. 

It IS important to note certain fallacies in the concept of reading readi- 
ness held by many persons (47). Wilson and Sartorius (77) pointed out 
that these errors usually stem from the incorrect notion that the reading 
process is found only in the interpretation of ‘‘connected discourse from 
books, charts, or perhaps the blackboard or prepared paper materials. 
All preceding stages or steps are considered [incorrectly] to be develop- 
ing ‘readiness’ for reading That is, during the period before entering 
Grade I children develop mental and other abilities and interests which 
set them ‘ready’ to learn to read. The implication is that these ‘reading 
readiness’ stages are fundamentally different from the steps in learning 
to read. A sounder and more realistic view is that these two widely sepa- 
rated periods of development are actually stages in the same basic process 
of learning to read.” These investigators avoid the use of the misleading 
phrase “reading readiness” by speaking instead of “early progress in 
reading.” 

The validity of this view becomes apparent as one lists the activities 
involving printed or written materials in which many children engage long 
before they enter school. They handle books, turn pages, look at pictures, 
play with alphabet blocks, recognize words and letters, and learn to asso- 
ciate a favorite story with a given book. Some of these activities may occur 
as early as the age of two. Let there be no mistake: these are rudimentary 
reading activities. A child so engaged is reading, learning to read, and 
preparing to read on more advanced levels simultaneously. When these 
children arrive in the first grade — or the kindergarten — ^the schools should 
ascertain the amount and quality of their reading experience and build on 
that foundation. Continuity between the child’s preschool life and his 
early school experiences is a prerequisite for a wholesome, educative pri- 
mary-grade curriculum (20, 77, 79). 

Reading Readiness Programs Must Be Broad 

Studies of “reading readiness” have served to emphasize the indispen- 
sability of a rich background of experience before children can profit from 
intensive application to books. The provision of readiness or preparatory 
programs for immature children is beneficial so far as they provide worthy, 
educative experiences and foster balanced growth of the whole child. 

Many readiness programs, however, are narrowly conceived with the 
simple “shoehorn” objective of easing the child, after a time, into an 
inflexible, and poor-fitting reading curriculum. Such readiness programs 
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consist largely of exercises which parallel the contents of readiness tests 
and simulate some of the skills (mainly perceptual) involved in elemen- 
tary reading Practice on these tests enables the child finally to obtain a 
satisfactory score on the readiness test, and (largely because he has lived 
several additional months) to engage successfully then in the typical read- 
ing program. This type of readiness program has the virtue of saving 
pupils from the worse evil of immediate subjection to incomprehensible 
and stultifying reading tasks. Nevertheless, it perverts and distorts the 
implications of research data about reading and child development. As 
far as it makes of reading skill an ultimate end in education rather than 
a valuable instrument for the attainment of worthy personal and social 
goals, it is still another ironic manifestation of what Dewey (13) forty- 
five years ago recognized as the ‘‘primary education fetish.” 

The prevention of poor reading depends then upon subordinating read- 
ing instruction and “reading readiness” activities to a program of living — 
of exploration, cooperation, and expression — in a curriculum organized 
around “significant group enterprises” (20) In such a school, no pres- 
sure is exerted upon the child to read; he is not coaxed and cajoled to do 
practice exercises, to read primarily for the sake of learning to read. He 
is not given marks and grades. Children are not required to drone the 
sickly repetitive, emasculated fare of preprimers and other “basic” texts. 
They are not segregated invidiously into “reading” and “readiness” groups 
They are not threatened with failure for not achieving the arbitrary stand- 
ards set by overzeal ous and misguided adults 

Reading is not shunned nor its value minimized in an activity school. 
On the contrary, such a school prizes reading so much that it is ready to 
give up any unsound or dubious practice, no matter how venerable, that 
stands in the way of developing able and habitual users of print (12, 57). 
The experience program calls for reading at every level. Indeed, the ac- 
tivity school provides a reading environment even in the kindergarten for 
all children, irrespective of their degree of “readiness.” Its curriculum 
calls for books in every primary-grade classroom — ^many of them with 
gay covers, colorful illustrations, and large type. It calls for the use of 
these books by the children and the teacher. The teacher reads from them 
for their entertainment value, at the same time acquainting the children 
with important characteristics of reading materials and with devices for 
deriving meaning from print. Children are encouraged at some time in 
the day to browse among the books and to ask questions about them. 
The teacher also demonstrates the use of books for securing information — 
when it is needed to answer children’s questions. The children have and 
use many other opportunities to read name plates, dates, directions, 
schedules, memorandums, and brief compositions dictated to the teacher. 

This description of an activity or experience school and its reading 
procedures is far from complete Helpful, detailed blueprints are avail- 
able in publications by Cans (20), Gates and Pritchard (23), the Califor- 
nia Curriculum Commission (77), de Lima (12), and others When such 
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curriculums, with their inherent measures for preventing poor reading, 
prevail in the primary grades of America, the problem of poor reading 
will largely disappear. 
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CHAPTER II 

Literature in School Instruction 

BERNICE E. LEARY 

The last THREE YEARS have been marked by little research of sufhcient 
scope and importance to make outstanding contribution to the teaching of 
literature (19, 25, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77). In view of this fact, there are 
included in this chapter reports other than those based on genuine research. 
They are pronouncements of specialists in literature, of committees, and 
of subcommittees, who have analyzed the contemporary scene, surveyed 
child development and the learning process, explored books, and presented 
fresh challenges to elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 

Function of Literature in Personal-Social Development 

That “pupils are people” whose personalities should be respected and 
allowed to expand to their fullest capacities is the theme of a monograph 
of that name prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English (3) , 
in which cooperating contributors showed how individual needs, desires, 
interests, and problems might be met through reading experiences suited 
to “the person, time, and place.” Pursuant of this same point of view, 
Broening (10) pointed to the forces that are reshaping the function of 
literature — ^“the one-sided battle between out-of-school life and in-school 
English,” the impact of social change upon the school population, and 
the need for understanding a world of conflicting social, religious, and 
political theories. 

With the imminence of war as an added force in 1940, the Committee 
on International Relations of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(33) explored the possibilities of literature as a means of sustaining peace, 
brotherhood, and democracy. Faced with the reality of war two years later, 
the Basic Aims Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(6) defined the purposes that literature should serve in time of conflict by 
way of enriching personal living, deepening understanding of social rela- 
tionships, illuminating the contemporary scene, developing insight into the 
American attitude of mind and conditions of life, and promoting national 
unity. Similar functions were defined by the Planning Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English (61) from a study of the role 
of the teacher of English in the present war emergency. Neither of these 
last two reports is in any way antagonistic to the first. Each rather supple- 
ments the other in impregnating the mind of its readers with the idea that 
literature plays a vital role in the life of a pupil only when it helps him 
to solve the problems of living. 

Inspiring and convincing as these reports are, they must be recognized 
as advances of thought on the part of particular individuals or profes- 
sional groups rather than commonly accepted theory. The confusion as 
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to what literature is for was shown by Neff (56) , from an examination of 
contemporary books on the teaching of literature. Such confusion is not 
unexpected when viewed against brief historical surveys of reforms in the 
functions of literature, of which those by LaBrant (41), Pooley (62), and 
the Joint Committee of the Faculty of Harvard College and of the Grad- 
uate School of Education (35) are representative. The Joint Committee 
took issue with the current experience function of literature which “ex- 
pects that the English teacher shall especially take on ‘guidance’ as part of 
his professional duties,” and which determines the inclusion of a book 
for high-school use in English, not on its literary merit but on whether 
it can be “fused with an immediate interest of the pupil, of other parts 
of the curriculum, or of society at large.” Both confusion and disagree- 
ment seem inevitable until some means is devised for judging the validity 
of proposed functions of literature in terms of what is literature, what 
is the specific ]ob of the teacher of literature, and what are the outcomes 
of controlled literary experiences when lived through for clearly recog- 
nized purposes. 

The most tangible evidence of the trend in the direction of “literature 
for experience” lies in studies of literary materials for personal and social 
worth. Beginning with a scrutiny of the interests, problems, and concerns 
of young people, Lenrow (44) explored the field of prose fiction and com- 
piled a bibliography of novels that offer students in general education a 
balanced diet for growth and culture. His choice of fiction as a field of 
study was determined by a preliminary survey of the outside reading of 
270 students in Grades X through XII, which showed an unmistakable 
preference for fiction, particularly novels. The bibliography lists 1,500 
titles, classified into categories representative of individual needs, and 
annotated to emphasize the aspect of each book that pertains to the subject- 
category in which it is listed. About one-third of the titles may be regarded 
as “classics,” while the remainder “have the disadvantage of being, with 
a few exceptions, limited in the qualities that make for permanence, and the 
advantage of being contemporary or near-contemporary in interest.” Len- 
row’s work has wide practical significance both in planning a literature 
program based on pupils’ personal interests and social concerns, and in 
evaluating the range and value of materials which are selected or assigned 
for pupil-reading. 

Other studies concerned with materials for use in meeting personal and 
social problems in the secondary school are those by McClellan (49) , who 
surveyed stream-of-consciousness novels, and McCoy (50), who investi- 
gated the content of modern novels published from 1928 to 1937. McClellan 
concluded that the stream-of-consciousness novel approaches vicarious ex- 
perience more fully than any other, and should therefore supplement the 
more traditional novels in the secondary school in order that pupils may 
experience “the whole of life” through reading. McCoy selected fifty novels 
as most important in dealing with certain contemporary social problems 
previously identified from outlines and reports of the social studies. 
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Murschel (54) evaluated a wide range of literary materials for guidance 
in high school and selected those of greatest usefulness for giving pupils 
a knowledge of the world of work, moral and religious values, and insight 
into human relationships Lombard (46) selected and organized various 
types of materials in American literature around such centers of pupil- 
interest as health, youth, nature, people, leisure, and careers, as an aid to 
teachers who are changing their literature programs from a ‘‘type” to an 
“experience” approach. 

To meet the growing need for understanding other nations, Domincovich 
(13, 14), acting as chairman of the Committee on International Relations 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, compiled from biblio- 
graphical material, two lists of foreign books in English, one dealing with 
Latin- American literature, and the other with Russian literature. Both lists 
need to be tested through firsthand examination by teachers, and sub- 
sequent classroom use, before their appropriateness for secondary schools 
can be established. Hogan and Yeschko (28) examined and evaluated recent 
children’s books on Latin America in revising and enlarging their bibli- 
ography for elementary grades, first compiled in 1938. 

A number of investigators surveyed literature which portrays the spirit 
of America and the meaning of our democratic heritage For example, 
Lyons (47) compiled a selective list of the best stories set in various states 
of the Union for Grades V to VIII Edman (16) directed a committee of 
teachers which selected literary materials that show the struggles of Amer- 
ican pioneers, for a unit in Grades VII and VIIL Downs (15) answered the 
question, “What literature for college students will preserve the democratic 
tradition in America?” by choosing literature that reveals man in “his 
right relationship to himself, to nature, and to state,” without regard for 
racial or national boundaries, chronological sequence, or literary form. 

Surveys of Curriculum 

As has been the case in recent years, a number of investigations have 
been concerned with the historical background and the present status of 
the literature curriculum. The majority of these studies are local in char- 
acter and of relatively small general interest, but most of them point to 
trends in either curriculum content or instructional practices. 

Content — Current reliance on literature for an understanding of our 
national life and ideals gives more than usual importance to studies of 
American literature in secondary schools and higher institutions. Lewis 
(45) surveyed instruction in American literature in colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States between 1827 and 1939. He found little evi- 
dence of professional interest in that field until after 1870, and no estab- 
lished courses until 1890. He traced progress thereafter to the influence of 
Bliss Perry, Brander Matthews, Percy Boynton, F. L. Pattee, and other 
literary authorities, whose course offerings in the American novel, short 
story, and drama ultimately brought the average time given to American 
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literature in colleges and universities up to the present 11 6 semester 
hours, or about 15 percent of the total English curriculum Supplementing 
this study, Flanagan (18) determined the current status of American 
literature by counting the courses listed m the 1939-40 bulletins of twenty- 
five higher institutions selected from various geographic and enrolment 
groups. His findings showed hardly a college or university that was not 
offering at least one survey course in American literature. Beyond this intro- 
ductory course, the work varied, many institutions offering “type” courses, 
“period” courses, or courses devoted to single authors. Others provided 
courses m regional literature or in American civilization. Few institutions 
approached the University of Chicago with fourteen separate courses in 
American literature or the University of Wisconsin with twelve, either 
because of prejudice against native letters or shortage of adequately 
trained instructors. 

With respect to American literature in secondary schools, McBride’s 
analysis (48) of the English curriculums of 365 antebellum academies in 
the South revealed practically no American literature and almost a com- 
plete disregard for any literature as such. Course titles found in catalogs, 
for example, “Pope’s Essay on Man for a Parsing Book,” “Parsing of the 
Poets,” and “Parsing Milton,” indicated that great literature was used to 
furnish exercises in grammar, “since the sentences were so delightfully hard 
for students to untangle in parsing and diagramming.” For the period 
from 1905 to 1940, Johnson (34) discovered a marked trend toward the 
use of American literature, shorter selections, and an increasing number 
of selections in high-school literature in Georgia. 

An increased interest in poetry was reported by Smallwood (69) from 
an examination of methods and activities used in the teaching of literature 
based upon the English Journal from 1930 to 1937, Support for the 
contention that modern school readers give little attention to poetry in 
the primary grades, was offered by Stevens (82), who found a total of 
196 poems in the second and third readers of eleven popular series. They 
represented only 4 2 percent of the total pages in the second-grade readers 
and 3 6 percent in third grade. The quality of the poems, however, was 
generally high. Most of them were written by recognized poets, and dealt 
with themes of interest to primary children. 

Recognizing the value of biography for character education, personality 
development, and vocational guidance, M. L. Smith (78) examined high- 
school and college English programs, and found that the use of biography 
was not generally established Where courses were offered, modern Amer- 
ican biography ranked first, and English biography second. 

Practices — ^The most detailed surveys of teaching practices in literature, 
reported in the three-year period, were those by D. V. Smith (70, 71), 
from her observations of elementary and secondary schools during the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. She found limited time being devoted to literature in 
the primary grades, while in the intermediate grades there persisted a 
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devotion to “grade poets,” which in some cases constituted the entire pro- 
gram in literature. At the secondary level, emphasis was chiefly on the 
actual reading of belles-lettres, all members of a class engaging in an 
intensive study of a single selection. Only about 15 percent of the schools 
engaged in broad reading units with an extensive approach to literature. 
Not literature for life, but literature for literature, was the general pur- 
pose of instruction. 

A survey by French (20) of prevailing practices of teaching intro- 
ductory college courses in literature “to make the course enjoyable,” re- 
vealed wide differences among fifty colleges in the type of introductory 
course offered, the texts used, the practices followed, and the benefits 
derived. The importance of capitalizing on pupils’ known interests and of 
providing a wealth of reading material was emphasized in a survey of 
successful practices in reading instruction by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association (55), This report contains specific sug- 
gestions for arousing interest in literature, compiled from questionnaire 
returns from 320 “outstanding” teachers. 

Methods of Teaching 

A large number of studies reported in the past three years have been 
concerned with methods of teaching literature. As in previous periods, 
most of them are classroom “experiments” with specific procedures. 

The foremost contribution to teaching methods was the now famous 
“Eight-Year Study,” reported by Giles (21), from evidence secured 
through observation and appraisal of new methods of teaching, evaluation 
of the success of the experimental secondary schools in achieving their 
stated objectives, and a follow-up study of the graduates of these schools 
which compared their success in college with that of graduates from 
schools following the standard program and complying with traditional 
admission requirements. Graduates in the Eight- Year Study obtained 
higher grades in English than matched graduates from other schools, and 
also enjoyed more social contacts and seemed better adjusted to college life. 
One group was found to have done eight times as much reading, and yet 
to have taken part in one-third more extracurriculum activities than the 
compared group, 

Norvell (57) used twenty-four equated experimental and control groups 
in high school in comparing a plan that featured wide individual reading 
with the traditional plan of teaching literature. Results showed that the 
experimental method was superior for both unselected and superior groups, 
was liked better by both superior and weak pupils, and was preferred by 
teachers, who found it as easy to administer as the traditional. LaBrant 
and Heller (42) described and evaluated a free reading program, which 
showed that under constant exposure to that type of program, pupils in 
Grades VII to XII made definite gains in quantity and variety of reading 
done, in a consistently growing attention to serious reading, and in ability 
to discriminate. 
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The potentialities of literature for developing life-values were investi- 
gated by Crowe (12) through a conti oiled experiment of the effect on 
high-school sophomores of teaching English with emphasis on guidance 
Her findings revealed that literature units organized in terms of special 
needs and interests, instead of the conventional pattern, resulted in greater 
growth m emotions and attitudes and greater interest in literature, al- 
though somewhat lower achievement Amy (1) offered evidence to show 
that although students tend to read literature conveying recognizable life- 
values and to recognize these values, they are not swayed toward a pref- 
erence for this type of material. 

Anderson, Lemon, Schuler, and Shepherd (2) presented a practical and 
valuable series of units in literature as the product of years of experimenta- 
tion These units were chosen to illustrate correlation of literature with 
other subjects, integration of literature and composition., and other aspects 
of the literature program. 

Developing appreciation — In an attempt to isolate factors in the appre- 
ciation of poetry, Hruza (29) analyzed students’ responses to phonograph- 
ically reported poems as measured by psychogalvanometer, pneumograph, 
controlled interview, and word-phrase association Her findings showed 
that rhythm, treatment of subjectmatler, nearness of content to experience, 
and order of presentation may influence reactions in a positive or a negative 
direction. Meeks (51) observed that an enriched program of varied ac- 
tivities, planned to increase appreciation of poetry and drama, not only 
increased the pleasure that college sophomores derived from literary ex- 
periences, but also developed critical judgment and discrimination. 
Similarly, a synthetic account compiled by Risden (63) from reports of 
several observers showed that the esthetic experiences of children from 
five to fifteen were enhanced by the use of an activity room, dance studio, 
or other special room where they might “talk to themselves” through the 
medium of colors, sounds, shapes, words, or movements. 

Employing simple tests to check retention, understanding, and enjoy- 
ment of stories and poetry presented by radio, Arbuthnot (4) discovered 
little correlation between children’s lack of reading skill and retention, or 
between understanding and enjoyment when no reading was involved 
R. E. Smith (79) secured data to show that while intelligence influenced the 
choice and amount of unassigned poetry memorized by sixth-grade children, 
sex had little influence on the number of poems voluntarily memorized 
Power-testing — ^The dissatisfaction of teachers with the usual literature 
test, which merely sounds out pupils’ knowledge of books studied, was 
shown by Jonas (36), who reported an attempt to develop a test that 
would measure the power of pupils to deal with books that might be read 
later She concluded that power to deal with fresh material could not be 
perfectly measured and that a power-test should not be substituted for 
present measuring devices, although it ‘"offered a refreshing change” and 
“had far deeper value” for the student 

Supervision — As the result of a study of the effect of supervision upon 
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pupil achievement, Kinhart (39) found that all groups taught by super- 
vised teachers showed evidences of superior attainment throughout the 
experiment, and made greater final gains in literature than any unsuper- 
vised group. Unfortunately, the use of teachers’ marks as a measure of 
achievement, plus the fact that most of the supervisor-teacher endeavors — 
such as analyzing the learning scale of pupils, examining English objec- 
tives, and providing for individual differences — were those generally asso- 
ciated with good teaching, makes it impossible to conclude from this study 
that supervised teaching has advantages not inherent in unsupervised 
teaching. 

Placement of Reading Materials 

The teaching of literature for personal and social values demands the 
selection of reading materials from which pupils are able to secure larger 
understandings and deeper appreciations There has been a conspicuous 
interest in recent years in studying both books and readers to determine 
what is the right book for a particular reader This interest has continued 
to loom large m the past three-year interval. 

Of first importance is Painter’s synthesis (59) of research on the place- 
ment of selections in English literature according to interest and difficulty. 
She reviewed critically the methods and results of 144 studies, and tabulated 
all findings separately, according to interest or difficulty, before combining 
results The synthesized data indicated points on which investigators of 
pupil-interests agreed, selections named by ten or more investigators as 
books most liked by pupils, selections for which pupil-dislike seemed 
definite, selections for which investigators were in close agreement on 
grade-placement, and comparative placements of selections according to 
interest and difficulty Discrepancies in placements by these two criteria 
point to the need for more objective means of determining placement 

Interest — References to studies of interest are limited to those having 
particular significance for teachers of literature. With respect to interest 
in the classics, Hall (24) found high-school pupils definitely divided 
Of 1,500 questioned in the study, the best students had no quarrel with 
the classics, average students put in a plea for more contemporary litera- 
ture, while others complained of the vocabulary, the “unreal” people, 
and the “outmoded manners” of the classics Votes for more extensive 
reading were accompanied by the well-founded argument that it “was 
foolish to spend too much time on one book” when more reading, par- 
ticularly of contemporary books, would “create a love for good books, 
form better reading habits, and help in solving problems.” Similarly, 
Ortman (58) discovered that high-school pupils were not completely 
averse to Shakespeare, although they had difficulty in visualizing action 
and in following intricate plots. That pupils are not familiar with the 
classics included on high-school reading lists, regardless of interest, was 
observed by Pettingill (60), who concluded that poor format prevents 
many older books from being read voluntarily. 
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Kramer’s survey (40) of investigations dealing with children’s interests 
in poetry showed that ‘‘children like children’s poetry,” particularly recent 
poetry, and that the apparently negative results of early investigations 
were due to the use of inappropriate poetry. Familiar poetry with subject- 
matter within the range of a child’s understanding, was emphasized by 
Barber (5) in a study of poetry selections for children six years of age or 
under. That the factor of familiarity may operate even among high-school 
pupils was pointed out by Wyatt (91), who found that of self-selected 
poems for reading aloud, more than half came directly from regular course 
content Hunt (31) concluded that poetry “which is active, colorful, tells 
a story, arouses sympathy, is cheerful, and has marked rhythm” is best 
suited to the literary tastes of tenth-grade pupils, while Humble (30) 
found that among high-school boys, the poems meeting almost unanimous 
approval were those which appealed to chivalry, love of adventure, humor, 
and idealism 

The Newbery Prize books, centers of perennial speculation and contro- 
versy, were subjects of two investigations, which resulted in a curious 
mixture of agreement and controversy as to who likes what, and how much 
Zeligs (93) secured the opinions of 150 pupils of superior reading ability 
in sixth grade, and Lawrence (43) examined the cumulative library records 
of 38 elementary pupils over an eight-year period Both investigators found 
that certain titles were more popular than others; but whereas Zeligs’ 
evidence showed that only a small number of children read Newbery books, 
and a still smaller number, chiefly superior readers, liked them, Lawrence’s 
data indicated that children read more titles and read them more often 
than their school records showed, that the books brought enthusiastic re- 
actions, and that the reading was confined to no particular intelligence or 
grade level. She maintained that data would not support the practice of 
stipulating a grade level at which a particular book is to be read, rather, 
that starting early is the best guarantee of a child’s reading a Newbery 
book. It is obvious that the question of interest in the Newbery books will 
not be settled until investigators study larger numbers of cases and control 
the various factors that determine reading preferences. Whether such 
studies should be made of the Newbery books any more than of any others, 
IS a question. 

Difficulty — Most of the studies of difficulty during the last three years, 
as in earlier periods, have been concerned with vocabulary For example. 
Woody (90) analyzed the vocabulary burden of a textbook in literature 
designed for tenth grade and concluded that it was too heavy for pupils 
“to get fun out of reading.” Figurel (17) compared the vocabulary diffi- 
culty lev^el of seven high-school classics, as determined on the basis of the 
Yoakum scale, with the choices of 168 ninth-grade pupils His data showed 
that many of the selections were far too difficult for a large proportion of 
the pupils to read Bradley’s study (7) of Little Men, and Sweeney’s analy- 
sis (84) of Ivanhoe and Silas Marner indicated that the range of vocabulary 
was well within the standards set by investigators for the grades using the 
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books On the other hand. King’s study (38) of fifty selected words in 
English poetry pointed to the cause of some of the confused and erroneous 
ideas that result from the reading of classical poetry in high school 

That familiar words abound in familiar books, for example, Treasure 
Island, David Copperfield, and The Oregon Trail, was shown by Strang 
(83), who emphasized the need for more understanding, not only of the 
vocabulary, but also of difi&culty generally, before a book is designated 
easy or difiScult. Kessler (37) and Jackman (32) determined the difficulty 
of selected books on the basis of vocabulary and sentence length, and 
agreed that there are other factors which determine difficulty or maturity 
level. 

A new and challenging approach to difficulty was made by Sample (65) , 
who analyzed nine books of fiction by writers commonly read by adoles- 
cents, for values and assumptions that give the reader erroneous notions 
and act as handicaps to his natural growth and development. The findings 
proved conclusively that there are “pitfalls in fiction” of which both 
teachers and pupils need to be aware. It remains to be proved, however, 
whether pupils can be trained to interpret literature through examining 
Its assumptions, and whether they will become “as alert mtellectually to the 
literature they read as they are responsive emotionally.” 

Reading the Comics 

The strong appeal of the comic book for children and the unfriendly 
attitude that it has created on the part of many adults have given rise to 
questions that research has only begun to answer. Witty and Foster (88) 
compiled opposing points of view toward the comics and reported investi- 
gations showing the relationship of comic reading to various aspects of 
growth. Studies of children’s interest in comics were made by Hill and 
Trent (27), Steere (81), Witty (86, 87, 89), and Young (92), who pro- 
vided convincing evidence of the intensity of children’s interests in the 
comics at different grade levels, identified favorite comic strips and comic 
books, and compared reading comics with other forms of amusement. 
Thorndike’s analysis (85) of the content and difficulty of four comic books 
showed that a child “reading one comic book a month gets as much 
wordage as from a new fourth or fifth reader,” and meets a vocabulary 
difficulty estimated at fifth or sixth grade. Some of the appeal of the comic 
book is explained by Merchant’s study (52), which revealed that the 
circumstances and situations considered funny by fourth-grade children 
were exaggerated action of people or animals, unexpected happenings, 
animals doing unexpected things, and incidents involving animated toys. 

Future studies need to center on an evaluation of comics against some 
standard of quality and on their educational significance for attaining 
modern aims in literature, along the lines of Merrill’s study (53) of Amer- 
ican secular juvenile magazines. 
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Guides to Reading 

Closely related to children’s interests in comics, and inherent in the 
teaching of literature, is the problem of selecting books for pupils to read 
Interest in this problem has been manifested by the number of booklists 
and book indexes that have appeared in the three-year period 

Outstanding booklists included the new edition of The Right Book for 
the Right Child (80) , a list for the elementary grades, with grade place- 
ments determined by the Wmnetka formula; Books We Like (22), a com- 
pilation of titles chosen and annotated by Illinois high-school pupils; 
Slater’s Boohs for Youth Who Dislike Reading (68), a list for junior high 
schools, derived through actual use m remedial classes and validated by 
comparison with twenty-four of the best published lists, Colburn’s Books 
and Library Reading for Pupils of the Intermediate Grades (11), repre- 
sentative of different types of literature and content adapted to the interests 
and abilities of pupils m the intermediate grades, and Books to Enrich 
Teachings by Heller and White (26), who grouped around centers of 
interest books that give background for teachers and enrichment to 
classroom activities 

Published indexes of value to teachers of literature included Brewton’s 
Index to Children's Poetry (8) ; Rue’s Subject Index to Books for the 
Intermediate Grades (64) ; Subject Index to Plays, by a subcommittee of 
the American Library Asso'^iation (9) ; and Shaw’s annual cumulations 
(66, 67) to the Essay and General L^ferature Index 
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CHAPTER III 

Language Development and Meaning 

J. CONRAD SEEGERS 

There has been comparatively little actual research in this area during 
the period under investigation, although a great many articles have 
appeared. Partly because of the comparative lack of truly objective re- 
search and partly because of the intrinsic worth of a number of the re- 
flective articles, many of the latter have been included in this summary. 

How Children Arrive at Meaning 

One group of articles and studies deals with the method by which 
children derive meanings. Behrens (3) reviewed a number of psychological 
definitions of meaning and studies of how meaning is derived, showing 
that It is the result of experiences and that specificity increases with 
experiences Consequently, the larger the school experience the more 
complete is the derived meaning. Gunderson (24) pointed out similar 
implications with particular reference to young children and Millar 
(40) with reference to high-school children, while Hale (26) indicated 
the importance of experience m developing composition 

It is significant to note that Hampel (27), in reviewing a great many 
unpublished studies, found only five which dealt with meaning. These 
five in general show that meaning is the result of specific use and not 
best developed through perfunctoiy exercise; it is largely the result of 
maturity and experience. 

Semmelmeyer (53) in a paper read to the Chicago Conference (22) 
suggested methods for promoting growth in interpretation of meaning in 
the primary grades. Leary (34) showed that a child’s first words are con- 
cerned with immediate associations and objects apparent to the senses; 
that generalizations are more difficult, and abstractions such as lo^^alty 
and friendship introduce elusive factors quite difficult for children Miss 
Leary, who provided some pertinent and useful suggestions for develop- 
ment, in a study which again is primarily concerned with reading, reported 
that children did not find it easy to detect elements which were lemotely 
relevant to a given theme, nor were they capable of rejecting purely fanci- 
ful elements, thus showing that discrimination in reading has to be taught. 

McKee (39) tested children concerning informational items contained 
in stenographic recoids of what teachers had said in the classioom imme- 
diately prior to the testing of the children. This study demonstrates 
clearly how necessary is care in what McKee calls “our instructional 
talking.” For example, when a teacher said that cotton, at a ceitain period 
of our history, was planted on a narrow strip of land along the coast, 
different children derived a half dozen different meanings fiom this com- 
paratively simple statement Teachers should not assume that childien 
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understand everything teachers say. Chrysler (6) also showed the impor- 
tance of the language of instruction. 

Gaskill’s study (17) of 1,095 kindergarten children found '‘no clear- 
cut relationship between intelligence and facility in the use of language,” 
indicating that other factors, especially experience, are operant. Gaskill 
did, however, find more facility and less clumsiness of expression among 
children in the upper fourth on intelligence than among those in the 
lower group. 

These studies indicate in general that (a) meaning is not inevitably 
arrived at; (b) misunderstandings are likely unless great care is exercised, 
(c) precise teaching of meaning is desirable; (d) meaning is more diffi- 
cult in proportion to the abstractness of the topic; (e) at least part of 
the difficulty may be the result of obscurity in the language of instruction 

Specific Areas of Instruction 

Glicksberg (20) cited Fawcett’s exposition of the nature of proof as it 
was elaborated in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. He showed that for teachers of science and 
mathematics words must be given precise meanings and those precise 
meanings must be disassociated from emotional bias. Glicksberg also 
pointed out the danger of verbalistic explanations. Taylor (54) , reviewing 
pertinent research studies, concluded that ability to generalize can be 
taught in connection with the social studies, and this ability to generalize 
is not closely related either to intelligence or to age. Such ability is 
extremely hard to test and is made apparent largely through the language 
used by the subject Hence there is a danger of confusing verbal facility 
with actual generalization The study indicates the relationship between 
clear use of language and clear thought. Grim (23) also showed that 
ability to interpret data is different from simple reading ability and that 
it involves a mature use of language. 

Gabel (15) , testing four hundred pupils in Grades VI, VIII, X, and XII, 
found that the indefiniteness of terms used in the social studies results in 
inadequate comprehension and retention. The implication is that unless 
children are required to use and are given practice m using precise lan- 
guage, inexact thinking is going to be the result This conclusion is further 
substantiated by Bear and Odbert (2), whose study indicated that the 
insight of students into the extent of their own vocabulary is often faulty. 
The student who is content with superficial dependence on context may 
grow little through reading, consequently direct training in vocabulary 
is needed and practice in exact usage is essential. Vosatka (57), after 
studying the vocabularies of high-school pupils, pointed out similar impli- 
cations. High-school as well as elementary pupils frequently fail to dis- 
tinguish clearly among the several meanings given the same word in the 
dictionary. This facility must be developed through teaching. 

Pi indie and others (46), after studying college students, showed that 
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seniors demonstrated little more factual knowledge of language than did 
freshmen. The study expressed the hope that the seniors had more 
functional knowledge. The significance of the study is that purely factual 
growth may or may not be related to growth in meaning and that the one 
should not be depended upon to produce the other. Salisbury (52) recom- 
mended emphasis upon thought rather than upon perfunctory correctness 
and upon synthesis as opposed to analysis in teaching college composition. 
She showed that without this synthetic approach composition may be 
comparatively barren of thought. Much the same implication is derived 
from the Basic Aims for English Instruction of the National Council (43), 
and from Ferebee’s "‘Gaining Power through Writing” (14). 

Phases of Language Development 

Certain studies dealt with the relationship between language and mental 
development or maturity. Tripp, quoted by Hampel (27), showed that 
second-grade children almost invariably used only one meaning for each 
word employed. Dennis (8), after studying his own daughter, concluded 
that Piaget’s description of a three-year-old child’s mental level was 
accurate, but that at age six there might be much variation in development 
because of varied experiences Fahey (11) pointed out the inadequacy of 
studies of children’s questions. After a useful review of the literature on 
children’s questions, Fahey questioned the validity of assuming that spon- 
taneous questions are reliable measures either of interest or of critical 
thinking. 

Worbois (59), in a study which contrasts the language development 
of children taught in one-room schools with that of children in consolidated 
schools, concluded that the latter, with their richer environment, tend to 
produce greater language development. Fahey and Corey (10) concluded 
that it was possible to infer the level of mental activity from classroom 
questions, but only with considerable difficulty. It is difficult to screen out 
other factors than intelligence Correlations varied from .28 to 9, with a 
median correlation of .4 This is important because many people have 
assumed that children’s thinking could be judged by their questions. 

Long and Welch (36, 37) showed that children aged six to eight encoun- 
ter more difficulty in reasoning with words than in reasoning with concrete 
materials. Heider and Heider (30), studying deaf children, pointed out 
the difficulties of acquiring language symbols. The young deaf children 
could communicate meanings belonging concretely to the immediate situa- 
tion, but were handicapped in speaking about imaginary play, about 
objects which were not present, about the past, and about the future. 

Timmins (55) showed that discussion was measurably improved by 
group discussion, and individuality and independence of judgment were 
not reduced thereby. Both thinking and language seemed enhanced by 
group discussion of social problems as compared with a purely individual 
approach. 
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McCaul (38) showed that pupils identify as unknown m reading material 
less than half the words they missed on vocabulary lists. Hartmann (29) 
contended that vocabulary tests are valid only in reference to the dic- 
tionaries on which they are based. Hartmann claimed that the mean recog- 
nition vocabulary of college seniors may be m excess of 200,000 words, 
a figure thought unbelievable. There is quite a difference between real 
understanding and mere recognition. These studies indicate the difficulty 
of measuring both vocabulary and meaning. Certainly a recognition test 
does not measure area or depth of meaning Further light is thrown on 
this by Farley (12) Selecting fourteen words, he tested the hypothesis 
‘That a word by itself is so ambiguous as to be practically devoid of 
meaning” The determinant is the context. Farley’s experiment lends con- 
siderable credence to his hypothesis. Using a free association technique, 
he found that a given word elicited little uniformity of response. Asso- 
ciation is not meaning but it is highly indicative of the specific nature of 
the meaning attached to a word by an individual at a given time and this 
is one of the factors which complicates the whole problem. 

Semantics 

Most of the articles in this field are philosophical or reflective Walpole 
(60, 61) provided about as clear a description of the topic as is available 
An exponent of Korzybski, in language much more clear than is usual 
among semanticists, he pointed out the impossibility of precise definition 
and the necessity of specific interpretation. He showed how meaning is 
dependent upon temporary or occasional determinants, and that both 
specific referents and generalizations are, consequently, dangerous. His 
contribution is extremely useful m pointing out verbalistic pitfalls and 
the dangers inherent in emotional loadings attaching themselves to words, 

Richards (47, 48, 49, 50, 51) philosophically but cleaily indicated the 
verbalistic dangers inherent in semantic shifts and suggested methods for 
avoiding them It is impossible to summaiize Walpole and Richards 
adequately in a short chapter. The reader must go to the originals How- 
ever the implications of both are tremendous. As our civilization and lan- 
guage have grown, we have complicated communication and we have in- 
creased our dependence upon symbols without being sure we use those sym- 
bols with clarity We have forgotten that two persons may use precisely the 
same woids with entirely different meanings even though they are speaking 
the same language (31, 32, 33). Not only our language usage, but our 
very concepts of science oi government are involved in such considerations 
(41, 47). Gerr (41) says, “Everyday language has become, in effect, the 
collective mind and meinoiy of society ” Lee (35) analyzed the method of 
Mein Kampf, Aristotle, of Korzybski and showed how words can be used 
for a rheionc of powei , a rhetoric of uitellectual honesty; a rhetoric of 
understanding Barnard (1) showed how, especially in extemporaneous 
speaking and in panel discussions, figures of speech, analogies, and stereo- 
types may confuse thought. Parker (44) inliodiiced simdar thoughts. 
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One of the clearest expositions is that of Horn (31), who not only 
summarized the contributions of different schools and specializations in 
different areas of learning, but provided abundant illustrations of the im- 
portance for the teacher and pupil of clear use of language. Segel discussed 
research methods m semantics in the December 1942 Review of Educa- 
tional Research. 

We need much more research in this field We need studies which tell 
us what mental levels are necessary before children can do certain types of 
thinking The studies reported are mostly philosophical and reflective. 
They are useful and challenging, but we need objective evidence. 

General Articles 

Most of the general articles show the relationship between clear thinking, 
good teaching, and mental hygiene. Harris (28) insisted that children’s 
questions should be answered honestly, especially questions dealing with 
the war. Murray (42) pointed out the danger of verbalism, of reacting to 
words rather than to realities, of not having speech coincide with convic- 
tion Broening (4) showed how teachers of English can contribute to the 
teaching of democracy by thinking through language symbols. Buckingham 
(5) and Glicksberg (19) asked that through the teaching of language we 
try to determine causes for loose thinking and overcome such difiScuIties 
Plant (45), speaking as a psychiatrist, indicated that he is concerned not 
so much over the extent to which our schools are word centered, as he is 
over teachers’ failures to recognize the limited meanings which children 
have for those woids and the different meanings attached to words in differ- 
ent situations. We must remember, he says, that the language of emotional 
life is different from that of intellectual life. Failure to remember that 
produces disintegration of personality. 

An interesting study is that of Eisenson, Souther, and Fisher (9) which, 
by use of nonsense syllables, indicated that certain sounds are inherently 
pleasant or unpleasant, probably because they are associated with words 
which themselves are pleasant or unpleasant in their associations. The 
study is tentative, but raises interesting questions If sounds are inherently 
pleasant or unpleasant, what influence has that upon language? How sig- 
nificant are the kinesthetic factors in sound production’ These and other 
questions are asked but not answered in this study. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Language and Higher Mental Processes 

DONALD D. DURRELL 

The teaching of higher mental processes should be a part of the language 
arts program from the primary grades through the college. Most of the 
abilities in thinking can be integrated naturally into the program of reading 
and composition. When the various skills involved in reading and compo- 
sition are finally analyzed and put into systematic sequences to improve 
ease of mastery, the result will be found to be a series of steps to improved 
thinking. 

“Teaching to think” is an ancient but popular educational objective. 
Definite procedures by which thinking skills are developed, however, have 
remained in the state of conjecture and controversy. The belief in the 
mental discipline of various subjects persists, despite the adverse findings 
of psychologists. Current support will be found by some for the disciplin- 
ary value of classical and Romance languages, for mathematics, for logic 
and philosophy, for physical and biological sciences, and even for a 
mastery of the “one hundred best books.” Another approach to the develop- 
ment of thinking ability is that of emphasis on various methods of teaching, 
such as the case method, the problem method, the project method, the 
activity curriculum, the integration of subjects, and the core curriculum. 
No sulDject or method, however, has as yet been shown to be conclusively 
superior to others in producing good thinking. 

Nature of Thinking 

Measurement and research in higher mental processes have been retarded 
by a failure to analyze the various aspects in thinking. Like “common 
sense” and “good judgment,” “sound thinking” commonly means reaching 
the same conclusions as the speaker. The term has lost specific meaning 
and any discussion of it must be prefaced by definition. The complete act 
of thinking outlined by Dewey (3) might well be defined as the ability to 
plan. Symonds (12) suggested that Dewey’s five steps were inadequate 
for many situations involving thinking, and through an experimental 
study involving group introspective techniques, he arrived at an analysis 
of various thought processes which he listed under nineteen headings. 
Symonds’ list was as follows: learning the meaning of a word, term, or 
phrase; statement of relationships; formulating a question; classifica- 
tion; formulating a definition; providing illustrations or examples; selec- 
tive recall; selection of basis of comparison; comparison on a single 
designated basis; evaluating recall; outlining; summarizing; generalizing; 
problem solving; explanation; application; making a decision; criticism; 
discussion. “Thinking” is a term which includes many types of mental 
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activity. The improvement of measurement and research in thinking will 
require further analysis and classification of various higher mental 
processes. 

Judgments in regard to the quality of thinking are usually based on an 
analysis of verbal expression. A person is said to be a good thinker if in 
dealing with a group of seemingly miscellaneous facts that he has read 
or heard, he is able to do any of the following to select items pertinent 
to a topic or problem; classify or ai range into disci ete categories; sub- 
ordinate minor to major ideas; arrange in a logical order, outline; sum- 
marize It is also considered evidence of good thinking if while reading 
or listening, a person demonstrates any of the following associational 
abilities: finds examples and applications of the point being consideied, 
suggests plans or activities allied to the topic; suggests additional pertinent 
topics for study or consideration; shows relationships to other fields; 
creates or invents new combinations of ideas. A further evidence of 
thinking is found in criticism or evaluation of ideas read or heard; recog- 
nizing special merit in ideas presented; evaluating suitability of presenta- 
tion for a particular purpose, finding exceptions to the point being made; 
discovering overgeneralizations ; suggesting limitations or precautions, 
discriminating facts from opinion, discovering bias or prejudice; analyz- 
ing motives or methods; evaluating evidence. These three processes — or- 
ganization and subordination of ideas, supplementing and using ideas, 
criticizing and evaluating ideas — all respond to specific teaching 

Development of Thinking 

The evidence for the merit of a planned program in organization and 
subordination of ideas was best shown by Salisbury (10). Using systematic 
lessons leading to mastery of classifying and organizing ideas, Salisbury 
found that in seventh-, ninth-, and twelfth-grade classes ten weeks of inten- 
sive instruction produced maiked gams m many aspects of thought proc- 
esses. The comparison of gains of experimental with matched control 
groups demonstrated that skill in outlining grows rapidly with direct 
teaching, that marked gams in reading test scores result; that the ability 
transfeis to study of content subjects; and that thinking on problems not 
related to the school curriculum improves. 

Possibilities in the direct teaching of supplementing and using ideas 
were shown by Marden (7). Direct instruction was given in suggesting 
classroom activities related to mateiial being read, suggesting problems 
and topics foi further study, giving illustrations for generalizations. Eight 
weeks of teaching these skills to se\cnth-giade pupils showed statistically 
significant gains in each of these associational skills as coinpaied to 
matched control groups not ghen the instiuction. 

Specific teaching of \aiious skills in ciiticizing and evaluating ideas 
was shown by Glaser (5) to have exceptional meiit. Four twelfth-grade 
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classes were given ten weeks of instruction with units designed to improve 
abilities measured by the Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking, which 
consist of the following tests: survey of opinions, logical reasoning, 
inference, discrimination of arguments, evaluation of arguments. The gains 
made by the control classes were statistically superior to those made by 
matched control groups. Evidence was presented that the abilities learned 
were retained over a six months’ period, and that the abilities transferred 
to study activities in the classroom. Glaser presented an excellent bibli- 
ography of research on higher mental processes. 

Abilities in various phases of thinking are not assured by high scores 
on intelligence tests. Marden found that Kuhlmann- Anderson mental ages 
correlated .44 with ability to suggest activities related to reading, .26 with 
ability to find questions and topics for further study, and .30 with findmg 
illustrations for generalizations, Glaser found a correlation of .46 between 
Otis Mental Ability Test scores and scores on the Watson-Glaser Tests of 
Critical Thinking. Skills in higher mental processes appear to be specific 
rather than a part of general intelligence as measured by present tests. 
It is interesting to note that these correlations are much lower than those 
customarily found between intelligence and achievement in various school 
subjects. 

The language arts program which seeks to develop higher mental proc- 
esses must first develop an experiential background on which thinking 
skills can be based. The use and transfer of thinking skills depend upon 
a knowledge of the concepts and vocabulary in the particular field in 
which thinking is to be done. A limited vocabulary impedes comprehen- 
sion of things being heard or read, and therefore diminishes the possi- 
bility of any type of thinking about the subject. The person who possesses 
a wide vocabulary of abstract and generalized terms as well as concrete 
and specific words in many fields has more opportunities for application 
of the higher mental processes he has acquired. A large variety of vicarious 
and direct experiences will increase the possibilities for thinking, 

A program for the development of higher mental processes might also 
give attention to the improvement of recall Our present standard tests 
usually measure recall through the identification of the correct answer in 
a multiple-choice, matching, or true-false situation. Recall of this type 
is of a lower order than the unaided recall required by thinking processes. 
Availability for use in language situations demands that the fact, anecdote, 
or experience be spontaneously recalled in the thinking situation. Courtney 
(2) found that recall as measured by a multiple-choice test correlated 
only .28 with recall as measured by written reproduction, despite relia- 
bility coefiScients of 89 and .94 on the measures used His ninth-grade 
pupils were able to recall only half as much on written reproduction of 
material read as they could on multiple-choice recall of the same material. 
While limited recall may diminish thinking, good recall alone does not 
produce it. Tyler (14) showed that high scores on recall did not guarantee 
similar skill in higher mental processes. 
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Needed Research 

The development and evaluation of methods, instructional materials, 
and measures of higher mental processes offer excellent opportunities for 
educational research. The task is stated well by Anderson (1) who says: 

. . teachers who wish to help pupils develop skill m critical thinking must deter- 
mine the specific skills which are part of this general skill, must provide practice 
situations in class for developing these skills, must help students use these skills in 
life-like situations outside the classroom, and must seek evidence as to the extent to 
which these new abilities have been mastered and are being practiced by pupils 

The research field most immediately fruitful is probably that of the 
development of measures of higher mental processes The development of 
such measures should lead to the identification of discrete thinking skills. 
Smith and Tyler (11), Taba (13), and Wrightstone (15) offer many sug- 
gestions for the construction of measures of various aspects of thinking. 
Possibilities in the measurement of outlining may be found in articles by 
McClusky and Dolch (8) and McDowell and Anderson (9). Gans’s (4) 
technique for measurement of the pertinence of material deserves study. 
Several tests of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests in Study Habits and Skills (6) 
are related to various aspects of higher mental processes. Measures in 
thinking skills in reading and composition have paid too little attention 
to thought processes. Reading measures are limited mainly to tests of 
vocabulary, speed, and paragraph comprehension. Composition scales 
lack objectivity and diagnostic value. Measures in English consist mainly 
of tests of language grammar skills and identification of characters and 
events in literature. The improvement of measures in the language arts 
field should engage the active efforts of research workers. 

The development of instructional materials and methods for improving 
higher mental processes in language arts curriculum will require many 
years of zealous effort A promising field for research is the doyelopment 
and evaluation of intensive teaching units on higher mental process skills. 
Workbooks might be developed for teaching classification, organiza- 
tion, and subordination of ideas, leading to outlining and summarizing; 
for supplementing and using ideas, raising questions, finding examples 
and applications, making plans for activities related to the topic, for 
various aspects of critical thinking such as discriminating fact from 
opinion, criticizing method of presentation or suitability for a particular 
purpose, and discovering overgeneralizations. Similar lessons should be 
planned to improve oral and written recall. The effectiveness of various 
types of instruction should be measured, and observations made on reten- 
tion of the ability, transfer to various subjects, overlapping of abilities, 
adverse effects on other phases of language activities 

When research has found effective methods of teaching higher mental 
processes at various levels, the various problems of adjusting instruction 
to individual needs and the integration and motivation of language activ- 
ities will be more easily met. The present confusion and ineffectiveness 
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in teaching language arts abilities is probably due in a large measure to 
the wide range of pupil abilities found in presentday classrooms. The diflS- 
culty may also rest upon our present inability to analyze the skills we are 
teaching, the lack of a systematic gradation of lessons to develop these 
skills, and insufficient attention to motivation. 
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CHAPTER V 

Foreign Language Instruction: General Review ^ 

JAMES B THARP 

Owing to limitations of both time and space the present overview 
represents about a fourth of the references which could well be included. 


Bibliographies 


The preceding review of foreign languages in this magazine was pre- 
pared by Harl R Douglass and others, and appeared in the number 
for April 1940. Prior to that a review was made by the present writer 
and Katherine S. McDonald in the issue of February 1938. 

By way of background we may also mention the two five-year volumes 
of abstracts of modern foreign language methodology prepared by the 
late Algernon Coleman and helpers, under the title Analytical Bibliog- 
raphy; the last volume, ending June 1937, was listed as reference 315 
in the April 1940 Review. Manuscript for the third volume, through 
June 1942, has been prepared and should be published late in 1943 if 
printing problems are not too serious. Robert H. Fife is the editor. 

Unfortunately these volumes are expensive and come at long inter- 
vals. The summaries in the Review of Educational Research, the yearly 
selected bibliography in the School Review, meager as it is, and the de- 
partment in Hispania, “Along the Foreign Language Frontier” (to be 
broadened soon with a new associate editor) serve their readers with 
fresher references. 

The Modern Language Journal, serving the teachers of all languages, 
provides rather complete annotated bibliographies. Copy for the 1939 
report, by Tharp and King (60), was used in manuscript form by the 
authors of the April 1940 summary for the Review. When the Modern 
Language Journal changed its volume from the scholastic to the calendar 
year, Tharp (assisted by Harry J. Russell, Frederick J. Kramer, and 
others) (61) extended the coverage over a year and a half and prepared 
a topical index The last bibliography, by Tharp and his volunteer staff 
(62), covered the school year ending June 1942; it is arranged topically 
in twenty categories, with an author’s index. 

Three other bibliographies of the lecent period will prove useful. 
Kaulfers and Tharp (38) directed groups of graduate students who 
abstracted all the literature about the “general language course,” foreign 
culture, exploratory and orientation courses that had appeared up to 
June 1941. In the current stress on the teaching of Spanish, the penny 


iThis chapter constitutes an overMew of the foreign language field and a general J® 

three chapters winch follow All four of these chapters were prepared in an 
the fact that the contributors were not called upon until shortly before the 

time was a\ailable for cooperate e planning or for checking to a\oid posable duplication Emto 
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press” compilation (lithoprinted) by the Romanic Language Department 
of Miami University (51) is valuable for lists of books, periodicals, ma- 
terials, and professional readings. Of the many things available, at slight 
or no cost, from the Pan American Union or the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in Washington, the compilation by Barry and Goetz 
(5) is a rich example; it contains references and teaching aids, readings 
on homes, dances, arts and crafts, and many other professional areas 
about Latin America. 

Foreign Language Curriculum 

Several manuals of teaching methods with curriculum emphases have 
appeared in recent years. A volume on methods had been written in 1923 
by a pioneer in foreign language methodology in America; in 1940 
Handschin (30) , starting to revise his earlier book, found he had written 
a new one, as vigorous and forward-looking as the old He had been a 
rabid, direct-oral methodist, but now he advocated a realistic emphasis 
on reading, by just as direct a method, withal. It is curious that the book 
formally ignores the existence of a widely sold, popular book on methods, 
written in 1931 and revised in 1937, from which, however, Handschin 
took some materials. The trio, Gullette, Keating, and Viens (25), wrote 
a precis of methods in 136 pages; like many “quickies,” it packs a punch 
in small space. 

For three years in California an experiment called the Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation dealt with curriculum revision. Kaulfers (35), 
one of the directors of the study, wrote a dynamic forward-looking book 
in which he presented a studied procedure of considerable value. (Roberts 
has written a similar book for English.) A composite volume of reports 
from the twenty-three schools participating in the Stanford experiment 
was edited by Kaulfers, Kefauver, and Roberts (36) This book describes 
correlating and integrating activities in foreign cultures and language 
study. 

For some years a group of delegates from some twenty national teach- 
ers associations, called the National Commission of Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning, had been meeting and planning curriculum revision in the sec- 
ondary schools. Jameson — with the cooperation of a committee: Purin, 
Lindquist, del Toro — (32) proposed a middle-of-the-road program of 
language study, based on the Educational Policies Commission’s Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy^ with some variants on foreign 
cultures and language orientation. 

Two books by educationists have important divisions on foreign lan- 
guage study. Reed (49), a psychologist, summarized research in terms 
of four important principles of learning; his program for courses of 
reading emphasis are presumably based on objective reasoning. He can 
see little future for the Latin course in high school. Billett (6) wrote from 
the experience of directing the National Survey of Secondary Education 
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in 1931-32. His program, much like Reed’s, would have a preliminary 
exploration, then graded progression on the unit-plan for the many, of 
whom a few would become specialists. 

General Education, the War, and the Curriculum 

There have been many resolutions denouncing the American Youth 
Commission’s pamphlet. What the High Schools Ought to Teach (3). 
Anguish was echoed by many serious-minded foreign language teachers 
who had read only the disturbing two paragraphs which queried the ef- 
fectiveness of the short-term foreign language course at the stage of gen- 
eral education, centering at the ninth grade. The booklet proposed con- 
sideration of the general language course for many pupils at this level 
to acquire the aims usually pursued, leaving way to later specialization 
by those pupils capable of it who would need such skills in careers. 
No teacher who has read the preface and the pages preceding the criticiz- 
ing portion, would disagree with the general program of activities de- 
signed for children whom the schools have somehow failed to serve to their 
best interests. 

War has changed many things, so the above recommendations seem mild 
in view of the wartime program proposed for the schools by the National 
Education Association jointly with the American Association of School 
Administrators (43). All pupils were considered in two groups: due to 
enter armed forces and production lines or destined to prepare for post- 
war adult responsibilities. In the foreign languages, as well as in mathe- 
matics and science, careful selection of students by aptitude tests and 
tryout courses should pick those of high aptitude. These pupils would 
continue to high mastery in one or two languages, and no attempt would 
be made to build up big enrolments for mild, leisurely dabbling in pleas- 
ant language pursuits War demands results, and immediately. The usual 
European languages were recommended, rarer languages — such as Russian 
and Chinese — ^to be taught as conditions would permit. 

In these circumstances pressure groups leave the high-school principal 
without a friend. Tharp (64) tried to analyze enrolment trends, show the 
conflict among subjects — and among the various foreign languages them- 
selves — for the precious pupil time, and to propose a compromise of 
valid foreign language courses for selected “amateurs” (some of whom 
would become skilled “artist” performers) and carefully planned survey 
(general language) courses for nonperforming “appreciators.” Tanner’s 
(59) general summary of the general language course and its program 
was given specific pattern by Coutant, Johnson and LaBrant (15) in a 
description of the activities in a ninth-grade general language course. 
This publication is but one of several similar reports that might be cited. 
Roehm (50) described a “general” course at the college level which was 
meeting a felt need. Meanwhile, Brenman (9) had been experimenting 
with a different kind of course in French, rich in social context and cul- 
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tural activities, with lessened linguistic emphasis. There has also been a 
series of semester orientation courses which emphasized cultural con 
tent with linguistic sacrifice, successful in a Pennsylvania school. 

In time of global war and great-circle circumnavigation of air lanes, 
remote and rare languages crowd in to be learned. Bloomfield (7) has 
written a pamphlet to help a learner shift for himself, using an ‘‘in- 
formant,” a native who would produce the language models which the 
learner would know how to analyze, record in writing, repeat orally, and 
assimilate. 

Teacher Education and Certification 

On the assumption that no system of education can be better than its 
teachers, Freeman (22) listed eight essentials for the good teacher: cor- 
rect pronunciation, oral facility; mastery of grammar and syntax; 
mastery of vocabulary; knowledge of the foreign civilization and its litera- 
ture; a living, personal method; a professional attitude; and a vital 
teaching personality. Owens (47) analyzed the advantages and flaws m 
state teacher codes of teacher certification The standards of minimum 
credit hours of subject and educational courses in sixteen central states 
were compared in a chart to those of New York. Owens pleaded for co- 
ordination and common definition of terms He found the minimum codes 
deplorably weak In March 1940 some 3,726 persons took the National 
Teacher Examinations prepared by the Cooperative Test Service, sub- 
sidiary of the American Council on Education; 421 of these were in 
French, German, and Spanish Spaulding (57) found the modern lan- 
guage candidates superior in subj’ects having a large verbal factor, not 
so good in nonverbal areas. French and German teachers were above the 
over-all average except in science and in professional information; 
Spanish teachers were somewhat below the general average 

Bowers (8) analyzed the training of the 3,280 teachers graduated by 
the forty-seven Ohio collegiate institutions in 1940 — half by the six state 
universities. Each certificate carried one to five teaching fields (average 
2 8). Of the 1,614 foreign language certificated neophytes, 867 got jobs, 
126 did not want to teach, 360 got no jobs; 105 out-of-staters got jobs 
but 156 went jobless How many of those who got jobs were to teach their 
major subjects is a different story. In view of the fact that the many 
small liberal arts colleges prepare more teachers than all other agencies 
combined. Cooper’s account (14) of the self-exarxiination of these schools 
in their teacher-training programs made one of the most important, if 
little publicized, curriculum projects of the period. 

Enrolments in Foreign Languages 

It is difficult to keep adequately informed on the status of enrolments 
and language offerings There was a 1941 “census” of French teaching; 
also a general survey of Spanish teaching; regional studies (Catholic 
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women’s colleges, private schools) ; state surveys (all languages in Ne- 
braska, Michigan, and Washington; Spanish in Louisiana; German in 
Pennsylvania); and city surveys (French in Newark, New Jersey; gen- 
eral language in Columbus, Ohio; all languages in a Chicago school). 
Gutowski (27) sent questionnaires in September 1938 to the commis- 
sioners and directors of education in all the «tates to learn what and 
where languages were being taught, to compile the eligibility factors 
for modern language teachers, and to ascertain the conditions governing 
the introduction of a language into a school curriculum. A valuable chart 
gave all these data for each state. There was no over-all summary other 
than to reveal that French and Spanish were offered in all states and 
German in forty-one; but German was being replaced by Spanish and 
other languages. The popularity of French in Massachusetts was shown 
in that, of 257 schools, 252 taught French to 49,861 pupils; 18, 54, and 
70 schools respectively enrolled 9,151 Italian, 8,193 Spanish, and 4,991 
German pupils. 

For several years the F. S Crofts Company, publishers (16), has been 
collecting fall enrolment data in colleges and universities for tlie modern 
languages The table below reflects the shift from French to Spanish, the 
German loss being less rapid The teaching of German in the colleges 
is helped by the preservice training of inductees and the saner attitude 
in colleges toward language needs. There is no way of learning how many 
students have entered the armed forces, thus increasing the enrolment 
losses. The rush from French in the high schools may change when France 
is liberated. 


CROFTS’ AUTUMN ENROLMENT SUMMARIES IN COLLEGES 
(showing percents of change from previous year) 


Year 

Schools 

Reporting 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Students 

Change 

Students 

Change 

Students 

Change 

1942 

509 

50,775 

-23% 

45,571 

-10% 

82,688 

- 4% 

1941 

526 

65,675 

-23 

50,392 

-11 

86,302 

+27 

1940 

333* 

85,890 

-15 

56,575 

- 3 

67,986 

+21 


* 106 schools jeportmg Spanish Read as follows* 67,986 Spanish enrolment m 
106 schools in 1940 was an increase of 21 5 percent over the 1939 enrolment in the 
same schools; and so on 


A pamphlet published by the Modern Language Journal on vocational 
opportunities for persons skilled in modern languages was revised in 
1941 to show teaching possibilities; Penn (48) extended this informa- 
tion by a survey of openings in government and industry. 
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Values of Foreign Language Study 

Morton-Finney (42), a Latin teacher in Indianapolis, attacked the 
perennial question of whether Latin study aids progress in French or 
Spanish. On 690 cases, using teachers’ marks as evidence, she proved 
her case affirmatively to her satisfaction, thus controverting the “subjective 
opinion” of Benjamin Franklin, Lawrence S Wilkins, and others, who 
preferred that modern languages precede an ancient language. Comment 
in Correspondence on this article called for more careful expeiiment to 
verify the precedence value in either direction, noting that such factors 
as selection among students who elect two languages, and prestudy learn- 
ing habits might cause the results observed. Two psychologists, Hackman 
and Duel (28), studied 346 pupils in a Minnesota high school, giving 
tests a year apart in English vocabulary, usage, and spelling, then noting 
any gain in these skills that might possibly be due to concurrent foreign 
language study during the year. They found significant gain only in 
English usage. “The gain is greater to French and Spanish students 
than to German and Latin students. Foreign language study appears to 
have no bearing on gains in vocabulary and spelling.” There was no gain 
whatever in spelling achievement during the last two years in high schooF 
Here are some pet hopes blasted unless we can think of a quick answer^ 

Teaching Foreign Civilization and Culture 

An analysis of the cultural content of five elementary French text- 
books was made by Babbitt and Tharp (see the French Review of Febru- 
ary 1937, and “Notes” of October 1937). Oliver (45) did the same thing 
for German. He also noted the responses of state courses of study in the 
area of the North Central Association to teaching civilization 

Kaulfers and Lembi (37) used cultural content on Mexico in giving 
aural orientation in Spanish to beginning or general language explora- 
tory classes There are similar models for other languages, a compila- 
tion of all these published units would make a valuable source of study 
material for ear training and vocabulary recognition. Miller (41) de- 
scribed her method of teaching French civilization to elementary col- 
lege classes. Tests for this and other civilization units are published (see 
the later section on testing). Guradze (26) reported wide possibilities 
for integration of cultural information, particularly German, with other 
subject areas. A number of other sources are mentioned in the later 
section on recordings. 

English as a Foreign Language 

An important report by Coleman and King (12) to the Committee on 
Modern Languages of the American Council on Education described the 
situation in our southwestern states on the teaching of English to Spanish- 
speaking children. The courses of study and the existing textbooks were 
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analyzed. The teaching of English as a foreign language was a problem 
that caused the Committee to be enlarged in 1939 to include Fries of 
Michigan and Kandel of Columbia. Special bilingual tests have been con- 
structed (see the later section on testing). 

As a second report in the campaign of the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages concerning English as a foreign language, Fries (23) told the 
story of frequency counting and the grading of reading materials. He 
analyzed three English lists and presented six conclusions affecting the 
teaching and materials of English for foreign consumption The bibliog- 
raphy is extremely valuable, and if English ever approaches a status as 
a world language, this book will be a major aid to authors of teaching 
materials. In this connection Eaton’s word list (21) in English and three 
foreign languages should be noted. 

Awakening Interest in Portuguese 

It was only a question of time in these “good neighbor” days until 
somebody made a frequency count in Portuguese, and Shane (55) told 
how the honor came to tri-college Nashville. Six Brazilian scholars have 
been tallying 1,200,000 running words, mostly in the usual 10,000- word 
units, from lists of books chosen by Brazilian educators There is no news 
yet about publication but it may be well for budding authors to await this 
statistical source before letting their textbooks blossom. 

Ornstein (46) warned teachers of Portuguese of the pitfalls to be 
encountered: lack of grammars and readers, pronunciation — that of 
Portugal or of Brazil?; confusion with Spanish in forms and struc- 
ture. Some books in Portuguese have tiied to please both camps, but 
Brazil seems likely to win out. 

Radio, Records, and Motion Pictures 

Amner (4) experimented with short-wave radio sets in Spanish con- 
versation courses. The problem of educational use of radio has not even 
been dented Schueler (53) showed how radio programs could be recorded 
and the phonograph recordings sent out on loan or accumulated in 
school libraries To Heimers’ (31) compilations of teaching aids of all 
kinds (a list for French teachers came out in 1939 by the same pub- 
lisher) must be added several special lists: Shane’s (54) list of audio- 
visual equipment; Greene’s (24) list of language films; Duran’s (20) 
annotated selected list of recordings of popular and folk songs and dances 
of Latin America, from Argentina to Venezuela, with bibliography and 
index and lecord catalog numbers. A list of much wider scope — a must 
source book to people who teach with recordings — is that by Miles (40) 
where educational recordings for all the school subjects are listed and 
evaluated. There are conversation and pronunciation sets in French and 
Spanish and incidental speech records in these languages and Latin. The 
appraisals are composites of reviewers’ opinions; the author evaluates the 
technical aspects. 
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Trosper (65), luckily close to the cinema production centers, was 
allowed to experiment with the Spanish script of Walt Disney’s Snow 
White {Blanca Nieve y los Siete Enanos), which with end-vocabulary and 
stage directions was tried out in a second-year high-school class to great 
advantage. Pupils could follow the script as the Spanish-speaking film 
was screened; the lilt of songs like “Off to Work We Go” was inspiring. 
Unfortunately, copyright restrictions and theater contracts will thwart 
this procedure until investments are safeguarded. A Chicago high school, 
using commercial photographers, produced its own movie, entitled Buenos 
Dias, Carmelita, now available for rent by schools from Baptista Films, 
Chicago. Croghan (17) described the project and evaluated the film for 
teaching purposes. 

Tests for Foreign Language Instruction 

Buros (10) brought out in 1940 a monumental list of appraised tests 
of all kinds in which the foreign languages have their section; this list 
supplemented earlier lists started in 1938. As if to make the picture com- 
plete, Smith (56) presented a checklist for selecting standardized objective 
tests in foreign languages. His claims for simplicity seem wide of the mark 
to the writer. Smith apparently had missed the annotation in earlier 
bibliographies to Ada Smith’s thesis. An Analysis and Evaluation of 
Objective Tests in French (Ohio State University, 1939), in which a more 
effective checklist was presented. 

At the request of the College Entrance Examination Board, Tharp (63) 
reviewed the statistical report of the examiners on the 1938 French 
Examination. He commended the careful preparations for scoring and 
the progress made in objectivity of measurement but found basis to 
recommend abandonment of the measurement of grammatical knowledge 
by English-to-French translation (grammar already being measured by 
more objective techniques) in order to permit testing in free composition 
and in aural comprehension. 

Haley (29) reported an oral test on French pronunciation capable of 
objective and quantitative scoring. Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia published Miller’s tests on French and on Spanish civilization 
(41), the only ones in print; Tharp has a French test in mimeograph 
form. All three sets were published in journals for free reproduction 
by teachers. Research has been under way on the creation of an extensive 
series of bilingual tests in equivalent Spanish and English forms; by the 
use of these tests the schools of Puerto Rico were surveyed on the 
teaching of English during the spring of 1943. 

Vocabulary: Frequency Counts and Word Lists 

A monumental vocabulary source book, some years in the making, was 
Eaton’s (21) arrangement in four correlated columns of the first 6,000 
words in the English, French, German, and Spanish frequency word- 
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counts. The words were grouped by first and second halves of frequency 
thousands. An index to each language referred the reader to section num- 
bers where the concept was found for the four languages — a considerable 
contribution against the vexing lack of semantic separation of the lan- 
guage items in the original source lists The book was issued by the 
Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Education 
for the International Auxiliary Language Association. 

Keniston (34) started out to revise an earlier selected vocabulaiy list 
in Spanish, but changed the title when revisions grew too numerous. He 
listed 1,500 basic words plus 500 more useful words His total of 3,635 
items (of which 575 aie idioms) compares with Tharp’s Basic French 
Vocabulary of 3,340 items (of which 420 are idioms). There was a 
wave of special word lists: Nunn and Schweitzer’s (44) Spanish war 
terms and a similar French list by the American Association of Teachers of 
French (2) ; Utley’s (66) Mexican word list of 100 items, drawn from 
fourteen Mexican novels and three plays; DeLand’s (18) list of baseball 
terms in Spanish, drawn from Spanish language sport columns; and 
Syring’s (58) compilation of German words for American camera fans 
who might be studying German. 

To the invaluable frequency counts of words and idioms in French, 
Spanish, German, and English, Diederich (19) added a count of Latin 
words and grammatical endings. Much more vabd in coverage than the 
Lodge tally of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, this count covered 202,158 
running words in selections from over 200 authors in three anthologies. 
Diederich’s list of 1,471 words contained 84 percent of the words met in 
his study; the College Entrance Examination Board’s list of 1,791 words 
contained 81 percent. He found that eighteen “common endings” carry 
90 percent of the burden of Latin grammar. His system of tabulation was 
ingenious : clerks copied the text word for word onto paper, mimeographed 
into small rectangles, which when cut apart could be filed alphabetically 
both as vocabulary and again according to inflectional endings. Reference 
to a Portuguese word list now in preparation was made earlier. 

Textbooks; Analysis and Selection 

In May 1941 a supplement to the French Review, organ of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French (1), listed the French textbooks 
of twenty-odd publishers over a period of five years, classified and an- 
notated Intended for periodic appearance, it will now be held until the 
publication of French texts returns toward normality. Mazel (39) of- 
fered to language teachers a checklist for selecting grammars and read- 
ers, based on years of publishing experience and thousands of teachers’ 
comments. 

Cooper (13) tabulated the grammatical content of five elementary 
French textbooks and noted the concordance and sequence of items, com- 
paring the result with the knowledge needed to succeed in certain stand- 
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ardized tests in grammar. (This study should be published after the 
appearance of the frequency count in French syntax — ^now in press and 
promised for early distribution — so that the items may be checked for 
frequency.) Jones (33) analyzed the vocabulary burden of the same five 
books, based on 2,000-word samplings of the running discourse of the 
initial lessons; she provided indexes of density: (ratio of burden to known 
words), of frequency, and of difficulty (the latter a combination of the 
other two), and found the books adequate for first-year norms on stand- 
ardized vocabulary tests. (This study is being published in the French 
Review.) Taken with a study on the cultural content of the same books 
by Babbitt and Tharp, these three studies are valuable to authors and 
publishers as affording trends in textbook content. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Teaching of Latin 

B I ULLMAN 

Enrolment 

No COMPREHENSIVE RECENT STATISTICS are available but It is still proba- 
bly true, as it was in 1934, that there are more Latin students than ever 
before and that Latin is the leading foreign language in high school. A 
few detailed indications may not be without interest. In Washington, D C., 
the percentage of increase of Latin pupils was higher than that of the high- 
school population every year between 1936 and 1940 (36). Flickinger 
(23) reported that between 1938 and 1939 there was little change in 
the total Latin enrolment in New Yoik City schools but he failed to in- 
dicate that his report covered senior high schools only (21) It decreased 
a little in 1940 (22, 24). In New York City, contrary to the situation in 
the country as a whole, Latin is a low third after French and Spanish. 
In Kansas the situation is reversed (29) : in 1939-40 there were over 
twice as many Latin pupils as those in all other languages combined. 
Bement (6) reported that in 1939-40, 49 percent of 533 accredited sec- 
ondary schools in Michigan taught Latin only, 30 percent taught Latin 
and French Here, as elsewhere, the usual course is one or two years. 

Objectives 

There has been no fundamental change in attitude since the Report of 
the Classical Investigation. Most teachers stress the importance of reading 
Latin as an immediate objective but minimize its value as an ultimate 
objective. The English and social-historical objectives are considered most 
important (27). Carr (10) applied the objectives of the Educational 
Policies Commission to Latin teaching Anschutz (2) found that Michigan 
teachers of Latin rated self-realization highest among the objectives of 
Latin, human relationship second, civic responsibility third Vaughan (51) 
had 191 Latin pupils check thirteen reasons for studying Latin and learned 
that its value for English was the most popular The study of Wittmann 
and Kaulfers (56) showed that pupils who studied Latin only one year 
in high school are not likely to continue it in college, and that even of 
those who studied it four years only 7 percent continue it in college. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the high-school objectives should be based on 
the needs of those who will not take additional Latin m college. 

Integration 

Lawler (37) indicated briefly but in considerable detail how Latin can 
be correlated with other subjects. Integration with library work was dis- 
cussed by Burton (8) . Ullman (49) suggested an experiment with a core 
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curriculum consisting of one or more foreign languages, but while the 
plan has been elaborated present conditions have prevented its execution. 

English Vocabulary and Its Attainment 

The importance of a large and accurate English vocabulary has come 
to be recognized more and more widely, as has its relation to intelligence. 
Bagley (3) noted that, in the development of intelligence tests during 
the last thirty years, vocabulary tests had the highest correlation with the 
combined results of all single tests. Consequently two types of research 
in the Latin field which bear on this problem have more than usual inter- 
est: (a) etymological analyses of English word lists and methods for 
utilizing them; (b) studies which aim to determine the validity of what 
is usually claimed as the chief ultimate objective of Latin teaching, i.e., 
the improvement of English vocabulary. 

Word lists — In the first group, Carr and others (13) analyzed the 
20,000 words in Thorndike’s A Teacher* s Word Booh and found that 49 
percent were of Latin origin, ten of Greek. Oldfather (41) made a pre- 
liminary report of an analysis of all words that have come into the 
English language since 1800 and found that the classical elements were 
four times all others combined. White (54) reported the result of an ex- 
amination of textbooks and journal articles to discover how much stress 
is placed on the teaching of Latin prefixes, chiefly useful for English 
vocabulary. Bell (5) examined nine elementary Latin textbooks to see 
what English derivatives are suggested in connection with the Latin words 
and checked them with Thorndike’s Word Book; she found that in the 
various texts the percentage of words occurring in Thorndike’s first ten 
thousand varied from 40 to 80. She also added some excellent observa- 
tions on procedure. Kaulfers and others (30) listed 180 Latin words and 
phrases for use in Latin classes during the first week and based exercises 
on them. Laudable as the idea is, it puts the cart before the horse: these 
words should be taught through Latin, and most of them will not come 
up naturally until later in the course, after the pupil has acquired a knowl- 
edge of forms and vocabulary. The Missouri course of study (39) listed 
a number of activities intended to achieve the English objective. 

Studies of validity — ^Boyer and Gordon (7) reported a decline in Eng- 
lish abilities, especially vocabulary, in Philadelphia high schools between 
1928 and 1938. They attributed this to a concomitant decline in the study 
of foreign languages during the period. As a check, they took two equated 
groups in their eighth semester in 1938; one of these was studying fourth- 
year Latin at the time, the other was not studying a foreign language 
(though some had previously studied one). They discovered that in an 
English vocabulary test the first group made a mean score of 57.4; the 
second one of 49.6, They considered this difference significant. Dean and 
Wall (18) made a study of tenth-grade pupils in Washington who had 
studied either Latin, French, or business for three years When grouped 
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by LQ/s the language pupils were found to surpass the business students 
in all other subjects, especially English. The use of marks in English in- 
stead of tests vitiates the result somewhat; on the other hand, if English 
vocabulary tests had been used the results might have been more in 
line with other similar investigations. They also pointed out that of thirty 
reports adverse to foreign language study twenty-four were based on tests 
made before 1926, when conditions were different. Wagner (52) paired 
Latin and non-Latin pupils on the basis of the I.Q. and concluded from 
specially constructed tests that the former were superior in English vo- 
cabulary, spelling, and grammar. The number of pupils involved was 
too small (62 in one test, 44 in another) to make the results entirely 
convincing. 

Parounagian (42) reported tests of 319 second-term pupils in Portland, 
Oregon, on 100 English words of Latin derivation. I.Q.’s of Latin and non- 
Latin pupils (some of whom were studying a modern language) were 
matched; the former made an average score of 79 as against 48 for 
the latter. The highest score in the nonlanguage group was 72 by a 
pupil with an I.Q. of 127 ; the highest in the non-Latin group was 83, made 
by a student of Spanish with an I.Q. of 129. Out of 156 Latin pupils, 81 
made scores higher than this score of 83. No special teaching of derivation 
was done in the Latin classes (contrary to the best current practice). Some 
allowance must be made for the possibility that the English words were 
more or less hand-picked. Barbie (17) studied the English grades of 251 
tenth-year pupils between June 1932 and 1939. On matching I.Q ’s he found 
that Ae groups which had studied Latin averaged five to eight points 
better in English than the non-Latin groups. The Latin group which had 
an I.Q. of 90-99 did better than the non-Latins of 120-29. Carr (9), 
using data that had been examined only in part by Thorndike and Huger, 
found that ninth-grade Latin pupils during one year made a median gain 
of seven words in a test of fifty words (only half of them of Latin deriva- 
tion) while non-Latin pupils made a gain of three. Correct answers on the 
Latin-derived words averaged 64 percent for the Latin pupils, 22 percent 
for the non-Latin pupils. Carroll (14) concluded from a test which he ran 
that the teaching of word derivation in Latin classes does not necessarily 
aid in enlarging English vocabularies but may do so if specific attention 
is paid to the derivation of words unfamiliar to students. A weakness in 
his study is that he compared non-Latin college students with those who 
had studied various amounts of Latin (from one semester up) in various 
schools. 

Other Ultimate Objectives 

In this field research studies are few. The study of the validity of some 
of the objectives is admittedly difficult but should be attempted Morton- 
Finney (40) examined the marks of two groups of pupils studying French 
or Spanish: those who had and those who had not previously studied 
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Latin. She did not equate students but used a sampling method. She found 
that the ex-Latin students achieved higher grades in French and Spanish. 
Bagley (4) maintained that Held’s study of the relation of psychological 
ratings of college freshmen and amount of Latin they had studied in 
high school proves that nature is not enough and that the study of Latin 
brings out latent powers. Studies of the validity of the social-historical 
objectives are particularly needed. 

Changes in Content and Method 

Trends in Latin teaching during the decade 1930-40 were studied by 
Handman (27), who examined textbooks, discussions in books and peri- 
odicals, and courses of study, and consulted teachers directly or through 
questionnaires. She found that content requirements have been reduced, 
much grammar has been postponed, and comprehension is emphasi 2 ed. 
Textbooks have been greatly improved and made attractive. 

Vocabulary 

The pioneer word count of Lodge, improved by Hurlbut, still needs 
extension. Diederich (19) made a count based on over 200,000 words 
occurring in selections from 200 authors, medieval included. This is too 
broad for the Latin course as now organized; Diederich stated that his 
objective was to enable a mature person to follow the Latin of a Loeb 
edition (Latin on one side, English on the other) . There are a number of 
misprints and errors. White (55) sampled 2,000,000 running words 
of Latin by counting every fifth line and covered 40 authors. The thesis 
was not available for examination. It should be remembered by those 
making further studies that it is not profitable to include in an investiga- 
tion Latin authors or works which will not be read in a high-school course. 
Heller (28) took the Eaton Hst of 739 English words, based on Thorn- 
dike’s first 1,000, and the French equivalents which Eaton gives, and 
added the corresponding Latin meanings. The list is of limited useful- 
ness because of differences in aims of Latin teaching and modern language 
teaching. For experimental purposes the New York State list (50) was 
cut down and improved. Gay (25) found that the vocabulary density of 
the Argonauts is not much less than that of Caesar and that 41 percent 
of the diffeient words are not m the New York list (50). This is of inter- 
est because the earlier New York syllabus had caused the Argonauts to 
become almost standard pre-Caesar reading in our schools. Ryan (45) 
selected the more common Christian names in the Thorndike list and 
added the Latin equivalents. 

Form and Syntax 

Strain (47), on the basis of his earlier studies in the frequency of in- 
flectional endings, made a number of proposals for teaching. Some of 
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these are undoubtedly good but others must for one reason or another 
be rejected. Frequency of inflectional endings is not as good a criterion 
for teaching forms as word frequency is for teaching vocabulary. The study 
is, however, along the right line and the statistical part should be ex- 
tended Diederich (19) also made a count of endings and came to rather 
revolutionary conclusions about teaching methods. 

Carr (11) made a count of examples of the subjunctive in a limited 
amount of text and on that basis urged a simplification of the teaching 
of that mood. A new syntax count, to supplant Byrne’s, is needed. 

Tests 

Objective tests have become popular, chiefly for drilling and testing 
in a particular class Teachers either devise their own tests or use work- 
books In these the range of materials to be tested has been extended. 
On the other hand, there has been a decline in the production of stand- 
ardized tests. This is to be deplored, for new and improved tests are 
needed for research purposes, especially in some phases of Latin teach- 
ing. Handman (27) discovered that between 1930 and 1940 less progress 
was made in evaluation than in other fields Probably the be«t all-round 
achievement tests are the Cooperative Latin Tests Land’s (34, 35) 1940 
and 1941 forms, like their predecessors, tested reading, vocabulary, and 
grammar, but with some new techniques King and Spaulding (32, 33) 
introduced a significant innovation in 1942, perhaps under the influence 
of workbooks: a ‘"‘civilization” test was added. Gwynn (26) discussed 
types and trends. 

Miscellaneous 

No particular developments have taken place in junior high-school 
Latin. There has been much activity in general language (in which the 
Latin teacher is greatly interested) but research studies are lacking. 
Devices and programs for Latin classes and clubs have continued to grow 
in number and favor; it is sulEcient to list two collections of material (1, 
38). 

Teacher testing — King (31) came to some interesting conclusions about 
the teachers and prospective teachers of Latin who took the 1940 National 
Teacher Examinations. Their average ability in all subjects was distinctly 
superior to the average of all the examinees; their median scaled scores 
on the common examination (English, general culture, and so forth) was 
66 as against 62 for the group as a whole They also knew their own 
subject better, establishing a median of 73 as against 70 for German 
teachers, 69 for French teachers, 68 for mathematics teachers, and so on. 
They were particularly good in English comprehension, expression, and 
literature, surpassing all the other groups, including the English teachers’ 
King thought that Latin teachers, with their superior intellectual ability, 
should improve themselves in fields where their scores were not among 
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the highest. He also suggested that school authorities would do well to 
hire Latin teachers who can teach other subjects rather than teachers of 
other subjects who can take a class or two in Latin. 

College Latin 

Snowden (46) examined college catalogs to determine to what extent 
teachers of the classics are offering courses which aim to build up English 
vocabulary; he found a distinct trend in this direction. Caskey (15) 
studied college catalogs and visited colleges in order to learn to what ex- 
tent Greek and Latin literature is taught in translation. Ullman (48) 
pointed out the need for acquainting college students with ancient litera- 
ture and civilization in one way or another and mentioned types of 
courses being offered Lord’s extensive survey has not been published; it 
is to be used in organizing courses at Oberlin. 
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CHAPTER VII 
German Language Teaching 

HELENA M GAMER 

General: Books and Reports 

Xhe MOST NOTABLE Single contiibution in the field of German methodol- 
ogy within the last few years is a book by Hagboldt (17) on the teaching 
of German. After a sketch of the mam changes in the teaching of lan- 
guages from ancient times to the present, Hagboldt summarizes “The 
Foreign Language Study,” discusses (and in the main agrees with) the 
Coleman Report, and postulates the following, we must obtain better re- 
sults, particularly in one- and two-year courses; we must strive for an 
attainable aim, that of a reading ability within limits; we must utilize re- 
sults of word, idiom, syntax counts, employ realm freely, and apply place- 
ment tests and objective measurements. “In brief courses our salvation 
lies m being much less ambitious concerning speaking and writing, and 
in being much more effective m concentrating our efforts on the passive 
phases of our subject, namely aural compiehension and reading” (17-33). 
Along these lines Hagboldt exemplified his theories persuasively and con- 
cietely, with many practical examples, hints, tricks of trade, and bibli- 
ographical references for fuither study. Hagboldt’s attainments m prac- 
tice and theory and his wide influence on textbook making and teaching 
m foreign languages make his book important, all the more so since there 
has been no book on the teaching of German for many years. 

Although the Coleman Report has aroused a good deal of not unsound 
criticism, the mam point of it, the emphasis on reading, has been gen- 
erally accepted today by those who make textbooks and write articles on 
methodology This emphasis on reading which derives from the Modern 
Foreign Language Study is seen in studies by Cope (9) ; Koch (28) who 
complained that teachers have not yet caught up with the adopted shift to 
reading, hence need some instruction m how to teach reading; Louis (30) 
who suggested methods for “streamlining” instruction in a three-year 
course, Basilius (3) whose concern was that the reading method be con- 
tinued in the second year along the path that was begun in the first, and sug- 
gested how this can be done, and Hess (20) who is concerned for the 
third year. 

Several studies on German teaching in certain sections of the country 
have been made. Hoffman (21) reported on Louisiana, Wittman (49) on 
Pennsylvania (staff, members, enrolment, language requirements, methods, 
textbooks) ; and Vail (47) showed by statistics that foreign language in- 
struction IS badly neglected in the state of Washington 
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Current Suggestions and Recommendations 

Suggestions for the improvement of textbooks were made by Bell (4) 
who advised the use of I. P. A. symbols instead of accents for primary 
and secondary word-stress in vocabularies, and Atkins (2) who pointed 
out numerous errors, obscurities, irrelevancies in current editions. Elm- 
quist (11) and Morgan (34) have also offered suggestions. 

Among the many timely demands that foreign languages be considered 
a pertinent part of American education may be mentioned two articles on 
the place of German: one by Guradze (16), the other by Silz (40). A 
particularly interesting experiment was reported by Guradze (15). A suc- 
cessful cooperative undergraduate course in criticism was conducted, on 
the invitation of the English department, and carried out with the help of 
instructors in German, French, and music. The German texts used certain 
critical chapters by Lessing, Schiller, Hebbel, Nietzsche, Spengler, Wie- 
chert. 

One current emphasis is on German for scientific purposes. Irving (23) 
advised students who wish to take up biological studies in college to get 
their German and French in high school. Jordan (24) obtained his text 
for the class in Scientific German from a science department at the New 
Jersey College for Women for which his students translated certain needed 
materials. Steckelberg (42) checked the vocabularies of ten science readers 
against Purin’s Standard German Vocabulary and the Minimum Standard 
Vocabulary of the AATG; she concluded that there is not much difference 
between the basic vocabularies of scientific and of nonscientific reading. 

The War and German Teaching 

The need for German in the war is made clear in a letter which Professor 
Twaddell of the University of Wisconsin received from the War Depart- 
ment (41). It includes a brief list of reading material for those who wish 
to become informed on military terms and subjectmatter. Scherer (38) 
predicted new opportunities and demands for German in the war and in 
the postwar period, called attention to the increase in enrolment at the 
U. S. Military and the U S. Naval Academies (100 and 113 percents re- 
spectively), and the lack of sharp decreases in German elsewhere. He 
pointed out that instruction in German civilization is useful for the post- 
war period, but that the immediate need is for scientific, military, and con- 
versational German. Among others, Vowles (48) gave reasons for studying 
German now; Timpson (46) reported an increase of interest in German 
studies and German scholarly publications in England. Hofrichter (22) 
told of an experiment conducted at Vassar with a so-called ‘‘condensed 
course” in German, lasting one semester. It was restricted to good students, 
mostly seniors, who spent only five hours a week on German instead 
of the usual ten. The grammar was explained in English; there followed 
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short German drills; reciting in chorus was considered important; and 
there was some written work. The course was intended primarily for upper- 
classmen who wished to go on with graduate work. Stroebe (43) reported 
a specially arranged course, carrying no credit, to help prepare students 
for government service as translators; she stressed the need for intensifica- 
tion, to do things better, rather than acceleration to save time. 

Vocabulary 

What constitutes an “active” word list? What should be the size and 
the nature of it? Opinions so far have differed widely; suggested numbers 
have fluctuated between 300 and 26,000 words. Only a few attempts have 
been made to set up such a list. Magyar (31) compared the vocabularies 
which had been made up by Berlitz (a first attempt of about 800 words for 
purposes of traveling), Wendt, and by Schmnerer. He considered all of 
them moderately useful, none anything like complete. Since most of their 
words are also in Morgan’s Minimum Standard German Vocabulary^ 
Magyar proposed that Morgan’s list serve for the teaching of an “active” 
word list as well as it has for so many other purposes. Wooley (50) col- 
lected much material from various grammars for a “passive” vocabulary. 
This he tabulated conveniently according to the derivation and composition 
of nouns and adjectives, choosing only frequent word«. He did not indicate 
how these lists should be put to use Morgan (32) explained the difference 
between “basic” and “derivative” as used in his MSGV and in another 
article (33) discussed the cognates in connection with the same work. 
Koenig (29) made an interesting collection of recent German loan words 
in current usage, for example, BlitZy Lebensraum^ Anschluss, Gleichschal- 
tung, Machtpolitik, Gau, Bund Syrmg (44) listed about 160 technical ex- 
pressions connected with photography, with their German equivalents. 

Reading 

Goodloe and Forsyth (14) stated their thesis that “the student beginning 
to read German should be impressed with the primary importance of the 
position and agreement of the inflected verb and whatever accompanies it, 
in question-and-answer work with the primary importance of the question 
itself and all it provides for the answer-form” They gave general and 
specific directions for acquiring three skills: (a) the technique of reading 
German; (b) the technique of question-and-answer, (c) the technique of 
composition. Bergel (34) asserted there should be some speaking and 
writing in reading couises and indicated how this is to be done. Koch (27) 
is in favor of more “intelligent training” in reading courses; for example, 
before reading Lessing’s Emilia Galotti in German there should be an 
assignment (in English) and a discussion of Manzoni’s / Promessi Sposi 
which is similar in setting and plot. 
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Grammar 

In the province of grammar Mueller (36) discussed the position of the 
reflexive pronoun, Morgan (35) contributed frequency counts; Boesche 
(7) continued a discussion started by Feise on the troublesome “es gibt” 
idiom. Elmquist (11) made a much needed plea to teachers and textbook 
makers to simplify the teaching of German noun inflection . avoid elaborate 
classifications and the many confusing rules, teach by type instead. Mor- 
gan (34) called the present system of teaching the subjunctive in most 
of the textbooks unsound; e.g., ‘Vare” is not a past subjunctive; there is 
no such thing as a ‘‘conditional mode.” He favored Prokosch’s presentation 
of the subjunctive, gave a condensation of it, and listed textbooks in 
which the subjunctive is, in his opinion, correctly handled. With this should 
be read Boesche’s answer (6) in which he challenges some of Morgan’s 
and Prokosch’s “sweeping” statements on historical grounds. 

Composition 

Appelt (1) laid out a pattern for teaching German composition and 
conversation in college classes by which students may be trained in the 
type of composition implied by the title He also listed and discussed refer- 
ence books and textbooks. 

Aural and Oral Work 

A passive aural orientation period was recommended by Kaulfers and 
Moore (25) to precede the active oral exercises They offered material foi 
such orientation. Gates (13) called attention to the value ol aural practice 
in reporting the astounding success which Rudolf Binding had in learning 
Italian entirely by the aural method. Funke (12) urged the use of choral 
speaking not as a new device but as a most valuable one which has been 
too much neglected. He told how to proceed and recommended suitable 
material. 

Recordings 

Relatively little material has recently appeared in the field of German 
to promote instruction by means of records. A helpful and inexpensive 
practical guide to German “sentence melody” {Satzmelodie) together with 
speech records made by Mrs Held and Mr. Maass was published by Held 
(18). This is intended to help Americans learn the native German pitch 
and rhythm. Some French and English phrases are included for compari- 
son with the German manner of speaking. Schueler (39) has recordings 
in English of German folk scenes which are available on records, Biickman 
(8) discussed the possibilities of aiding language instruction by the use of 
films, particularly the Juer-Marbach method of teaching with animated 
cartoons. The examples are chiefly for German students; there are biblio- 
graphical references. 
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Cultural Material 

Thiele (45) provided many examples and a mine of information to show 
how German idioms can convey information on German culture Oliver 
(37) has culled some Kulturkunde out of grammars and other textbooks. 

Tests 

Klemm (26) advocated placement tests to help students and improve 
classes As a reply to recent criticism Hespelt (19) attempted to justify 
the employment of Cooperative Tests within the limits originally set up 
for them; they cannot test accent, speaking, writing ability; they can test 
the ability to read (silently), to recognize grammatical principles, to give 
synonyms. Their aim is absolute objectivity, and the multiple choice test 
is objective. Heyse Dummer (10) worked out a vocabulary test, embody- 
ing the principles of recognition and recall, on Das Geheimnisvolle Dorf; 
Himmel, meine Schuhe; UArrabbiata, Out of 125 words the students must 
choose 100, indicate in which of the four texts the words are to be found. 
Time* one hour. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Teaching the Romance Languages: 

French, Spanish, Italian 

OTTO F. BOND, 'with the assistance of JAMES BABCOCK, HILDA NORMAN, 
and LAWRENCE ANDRUS 

The triennium ending December 1942 showed no lessening in the 
amount of reportage of opinion and investigation in foreign language 
teaching, if the 905 items listed by Tharp (140, 141, 142) in his annual 
bibliographies are a fair index. A certain truculence and a defensive 
attitude mark the majority of these reports, partly because the major 
concern of foreign language teachers during this period was with the 
threat to the place of their subjectmatter in the common school curriculum. 
They were deeply concerned with proposed reorganizations of secondary- 
school work, shifts in general educational trends, the effects and needs 
of war, and new or resurgent emphases in our social structure. 

This concern explains largely also their preoccupation with ways and 
means of adapting language instruction to external conditions, through 
curriculum integration, socialization, personalized teaching, the enrich- 
ment of course content, the stimulation of pupil interest, and their per- 
sistent searching and defense of the values of foreign language study. 
It was a period of marked unrest. 

Enrolments and Trends 

Throughout the country, French showed a sharp decline in enrolment; 
Spanish, a sharp rise. Both loss and gam reflected international condi- 
tions and political considerations, as well as more orderly educational 
trends. Freeman (51), commenting on the Crofts 1940 poll, interpreted 
the 15 percent decrease in French and the 21 percent rise in Spanish 
as definitely due to war conditions The Crofts (29) 1941 poll of 526 
colleges and universities showed a further loss of 23 percent for French 
and an added gain of 27 percent for Spanish Total college enrolments 
were reported as down from 5 to 20 percent (averaging 10 percent), 
making difficult an exact comparison. Wagoner (154) would check the 
demoralizing influence of this pendulum swing by means of a planned 
distribution of information to the language electorate. Tharp (139), re- 
flecting on the four-language balance in 1917, the drop in German and 
the rise in Spanish in 1920, the return of Spanish to prewar size in 1936 
with French holding the 1920 Spanish level to 1940, then the French 
slump in 1940, and the mushrooming of Spanish again in 1941, concluded 
that general language was the compromise answer for rural secondary 
schools. Further evidence of the downward trend in French enrolments 
appeared in McCreary and Tharp’s analysis (98) of 1,730 teacher ques- 
tionnaires in the 1941 Census, in which they reported that out of 135 
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colleges, 5 indicated no change, 38 an increase, and 92 a decrease; of 
234 secondary schools, 45 indicated no change, 149 an increase, and 60 
a decrease. Apparently the decline had already set in at both educational 
levels. For Nebraska secondary schools, Altman (3) noted that foreign 
languages dropped from 56 percent to 22 percent of the total school 
population in two decades (1919-1939), in spite of the total school popu- 
lation having trebled during that period. He also pointed out the growth 
of social studies from 65 percent to 77 percent, and of the practical arts 
from 53 percent to 96 percent. 

Similarly Vail (147) indicated the failure of foreign language enrol- 
ment in the state of Washington to keep pace with the growth in total 
school population, secondary schools and colleges included He placed 
the major blame on the high schools and junior colleges in the 600-1,000 
population bracket. Speaking for 85 percent of the 624 accredited sec- 
ondary schools in the state of Michigan, Bement (15) stated that in the 
five-year period 1933-38, although the school population increased 21 6 
percent and graduates increased by 33 percent, the enrolment in foreign 
languages decreased 13 8 percent. lessen, in the U. S. Office of Education 
report on high-school enrolments for 1937-38 (146), computed the ratio 
of high-school graduates to continuants in college as 1 to 3 4, and called 
attention to the steady decrease since 1900 in the percentage of high- 
school graduates entering college. Obviously, this national trend has 
some bearing upon the foreign language fluctuations and conditions noted 
above. Doyle (41) named the neglect of liberal studies because of our 
preoccupation with war as one of the two present dangers to foreign 
language study. A year later (42) he found that neglect tempered some- 
what bv an increasing interest in “intensive” language courses for military 
and civilian use, and cited the programs of the Washington Inter- American 
Training Center, the American Council of Learned Societies, the Armed 
Forces Institute, the Army and Navy Spanish Project, and so forth. 

Place in the Curriculum 

Nowhere in the field of foreign language teaching is there a wider 
range of practice and opinion than is found in regard to the place of 
foreign languages in the secondary-school curriculum. Bement (15) made 
a detailed analysis of the situation in Michigan, classifying his data 
according to one-, two-, and three-language schools Of the one-language 
accredited schools (55 percent), French was offered by 5 percent, mainly 
in two-year sequences, and more often in Grades X to XII. Of the two- 
language schools (33 pel cent), the offerings were almost wholly Latin 
and French, tending toward equal two-\ear sequences in the larger schools; 
in approximateh half of the cases Latin was offeied in Grades IX and 
X, followed bv French in Grades XI and XII The three-language schools 
(5 percent) offeied Latin, French, and German or Spanish, averaged 
188 giaduates, and follo^ved about the same patterns as the two-language 
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group. The largest schools were in the four-language group. Only one 
of these offered four years of each language. The 33 percent of the 
accredited schools offering two languages had a graduate average double 
that of the 55 percent offering only one language; in both groups, the 
courses had the same time allotment, leaving only the element of choice. 
Nearly all so placed the sequences as to allow no time gap. Bement pro- 
posed a dual curriculum for (a) average high schools and (b) above- 
average high schools, and suggested four possible language patterns. He 
concluded that any contemplated curriculum change should be predicated 
on school size, 

Gaumnitz (55) viewed the two-year foreign language course with dis- 
favor, claiming that it did not provide mastery in either reading or 
speaking for the one out of three graduates of the 1,238 rural high schools 
under analysis. (This error in expecting “mastery” in a two-year course 
ran through many of the curriculum discussions.) In a second article, 
Bement (14) presented the case for the universities and argued for a 
three-year secondary-school sequence in a given language, all sequences 
to end in the twelfth grade. His data and conclusions were based on 1,046 
freshmen entering the University of Michigan’s liberal arts college in 
1938, and constitute an interesting and valuable study on language con- 
tinuation and the effect of preparation patterns, of which some 86 different 
types were presented in the survey. He concluded (a) that the only 
beneficial time gap was between a three-year sequence in Latin and 
foreign language continuation in college, (b) that two high-school years 
in a language slightly overbalanced one college year because of the added 
time exposure, (c) that not less than three years m any one language was 
desirable, and (d) that the three-year sequence should end in the twelfth 
grade. The Secondary Education Board (127), after its study of the 
time allotment problem, proposed a twelve-point program for a confer- 
ence of language educators of the country. 

Tharp (139) recommended a general language course for “non-per- 
formers,” limited-objective courses for “amateurs,” and “all the artists 
can take,” after studying the problem of 1,200 rural Ohio schools. In 
the private-school area, de Lancey (32) found preparation patterns 
ranging from kindergarten to Grades XI-XII, with 52 percent beginning 
a language below the seventh grade. One suspects a strong Louisiana 
sampling in his survey; he does not give the geographical range of the 
33 questionnaires analyzed. Again, Bement (16) tried to evaluate French 
curriculum patterns by means of achievement tests administered to first- 
and third-semester college continuants at the University of Michigan. He 
decided (a) that a three-year sequence in a single foreign language was 
preferable, (b) that a general language course might well serve as the 
first year of such a sequence, and (c) that for those who begin French 
in college, quantity rather than kind or identity determines the value 
of previous language experience, 
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The trend of opinion of the professional educators was toward less 
rather than more foreign language study in the common school curriculum. 
Graham (63) and his committee blocked out the curriculum into four 
areas: reading, labor, social studies, and personal problems, leaving the 
teaching of languages in a nebulous haze tinged with the mastery concept 
and suggestive of general language. The vocal section of the language 
teaching profession picked up the gauntlet. Doyle (38) called for a 
“changed attitude toward foreign language study in the United States,” 
asked for a six-year program in which to do a decent job, and (42) 
greeted Reeves’ suggested fifth area for the common school curriculum 
(international relations) as a belated though limited recognition of lan- 
guage values. Morrison (105) thought that the social utility of any 
other language than the vernacular in the common school was small 
indeed, and that foreign languages being a “special interest,” should be 
relegated to private teaching, colleges, and universities. He pointed out 
that nearly half of the child’s program in general education (normally 
seven course-years out of a total of sixteen course-years) is spent in the 
study of Latin and French or another modern foreign language, has 
negligible results in the ability either to read or to speak the language, 
excludes thereby “the all-important social sciences and the foundations 
of modern machine culture,” and renders the pupils unlikely to become 
“intelligent and useful members of the community, save by the chance 
that some other influence than the school has operated in that direction.” 
Not all educators thought alike, however. Brumbaugh (22), reporting 
on curriculum organization in 276 higher institutions in the North Cen- 
tral Association, stated that French and German were offered by 90 
percent of the schools represented, that French occupied third rank, with 
English first and mathematics second, and that three-fourths of the 
administrators would prescribe foreign languages in a program of general 
education. It remained for a linguistician to take foreign language learning 
entirely out of the classroom; Bloomfield (19) would place the acqui- 
sition of a less common foreign language in the hands of the pupil 
and an efficient native informant, and urged a clean pedagogical slate. 

Aims and Values 

The ten Language Leaflets edited by Doyle (40) covered all the old 
(and some new) arguments for the study of foreign languges in the 
schools. They included the development of the international mind (cf. 
156), international business relations, values to science, practical con- 
siderations, and humanistic growth. The tenth leaflet combatted the fallacy 
of the argument of literature-in-translation. Welles (156) appealed for 
more language study, outlining its service in foreign affairs and in broad- 
ening the international understanding of our citizens. Zey del’s tract (161) 
repeated the general arguments for language study for public informa- 
tion. Pierson (118), as an officer of the Department of State, summarized 
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the direct and indirect uses of foreign languages in and outside of the 
government, and provided a useful bibliography, Jameson (78) gave the 
foreign language teachers’ replies (63), indicating a curriculum in 
general language, survey courses in culture, and courses in French, 
Spanish, and German language and literature, all in harmony with the 
basic aims and principles of the Educational Policies Commission. Carter 
(24) closed his discussion of seven major objectives for language study 
in the liberal arts college (proficiency in written and oral English, under- 
standing of the meaning of the social sciences, understanding of science 
and scientific method, appreciation of esthetic values, appreciation of 
idealistic and ethical values, interpretation of professional and vocational 
values in the college program, and a working reading knowledge of a 
foreign language) with the bold statement that “aside from English, few 
departments, in fact, occupy such a pivotal and strategic position if 
viewed in their relationship to the whole curriculum.” 

Morris (104) stressed the contribution of foreign language study to 
the development of the individual in his thinking, and insisted that the 
question was not one of humanities versus the social sciences, but one of 
“remaining true to fundamental principles of humanistic thought.” Kaul- 
fers (83) argued that the acceptance of a basis of insights needed for 
“effective living in modern society and for the development of balanced 
personalities,” in lieu of the traditional basis of form, would bring 
the language arts into line with the principles of educational unification. 
Rice (121) proposed integration with the work of other departments; 
Shoemaker (129) found superior social values inherent in the study of 
Spanish language and literature; Aldrich (2) thought that the value of 
language study in the liberal arts program was determined by its rela- 
tion to the unifying principle (cf. 82) of the program, which he pro- 
ceeded to define (with somewhat bewildering complexity) as the libera- 
tion of the mind from various and sundry bonds, including space, time, 
symbols, and self. Transfer values were supported by Washburn (155), 
and were experimentally substantiated for English usage (but not in 
vocabulary or spelling) by psychologists Hackman and Duel (68). 

Blayne and Kaulfers (18) urged the high school to fit the language 
course to the pupil’s needs, and not to college entrance examinations, since 
only three out of a beginning high-school class of thirty-five were likely 
to continue the same language in college. On the other hand, Irving (76) 
would put language training (French and German) for biological science 
students down into the high school, where the learning “is easier and more 
pleasurable.” Dean Klein (89) queried the validity of assuming that 
every student had a “social interest,” and questioned whether a lan- 
guage program, once socialized and personalized, could be justified when 
only literary interests were provided beyond the fourth quarter (third 
semester?). For historian Wolf (159) the first step to the understanding 
of other peoples is to cross the linguistic barriers; he would break down 
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American isolationism in the postwar era by more teaching of foreign 
languages (including reading, writing, and speaking). Hauch (72) de- 
tailed the neuro-physiological argument for language study. Wittman 
(158) agreed with Blayne and Kaulfers (18) that the high-school course 
should be constructed primarily for noncontinuants, with differentiated 
treatment for college-preparatory pupils (cf. also 139). Reinsch (120) 
summarized the opinions of a foreign language symposium at the 1942 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators in San 
Francisco. A canvass of 410 adults, from three to five years out of high 
school, in a Chicago community was made by Moore (102), who had 
previously canvassed 600 high-school pupils in the community (103). 
She found that 36 percent of the adults claimed a better understanding of 
foreign countries; enrichment of vocabulary and the more effective use 
of English rated second and third place in value, respectively (cf. 155). 
Altman (4) revealed an interesting facet of this question of foreign lan- 
guage values in her analysis of some 9,000 articles written by over 
400 administrators in the North Central Association during a fifteen-year 
period: 60 percent of the nonlanguage teachers favored content ob- 
jectives, but the language teachers favored mastery The author was led 
therefore to recommend content for the first-year objective, and mastery 
for continuants. 

Methods and Practices 

One of the most valuable and comprehensive works on modem lan- 
guage methodology went into a second and completely rewritten edition, 
catching up with current thought and the research of the last twenty years. 
The reviewer refers to Handschin’s (70) standard reference work for 
the language teacher. A briefer manual with selected bibliographies pre- 
pared by Gullette, Keating, and Viens (66), covered the usual topics 
briskly and effectively. Coleman and King (26) contributed a final chapter 
on the pedagogical conclusions of value to secondary-school teachers to 
be formulated from available research previous to 1939. In his presenta- 
tion of the xmit method, Billet (17) discussed the status of foreign lan- 
guages in the secondary school, the basis for enrolment, some outcomes 
of modern language teaching, and certain fallacies. He advocated a 
preliminary exploration course by the English department, followed by 
reading courses. Palmer (113), after an excursion into the history of 
foreign language teaching since 1880, denied frequency counts, listed 
many foreign language problems needing investigation, and fell back upon 
the doctrines of de Saussure, calling for a new reform movement. Bloom- 
field’s recommendations for the intensive study of a foreign language, 
referred to above (19), were quite in line with Palmer’s Stock (134) out- 
lined arguments and procedures, with examples, for a French course with 
the reading approach having the threefold aim of reading, the under- 
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standing of language structure, and appreciation and acquaintance with 
foreign culture. 

On the progressive education side, Kaulfers (82) formulated the basic 
philosophy underlying the Stanford Language Arts Investigation, financed 
for 1937-1940 by the General Education Board, in a volume exposing 
an “organic conception of language” and detailing minutely a new-type 
course in which “the language abilities are developed from the start in 
and through content and activities rich in potential and concomitant 
outcomes.” It was a return to the fourfold aim (and therefore anti- 
Coleman), but through the differentiated workshop, tending away from 
formalism toward a life-centered program, the socialization of the lan- 
guage class, the personalization of instruction, and a highly elastic time 
allotment in the curriculum. In a companion volume, Kaulfers, Kefauver, 
and Roberts (84) edited a collection of twenty reports by teachers of 
foreign languages, social studies, and English, who had participated in 
the investigation. The coverage includes a statement of general objectives 
and educational philosophy, seven reports of cooperatively conducted 
new-type programs, nine reports on cultural programs in the foreign 
languages, three reports on cultural programs in English, two articles 
on the creative role of language arts teachers, and illustrative materials 
for class study (specimen dramatizations, topical outlines, an opinion 
survey, a puppet show scenario, a list of foreign literature in translation, 
and so forth). The authors claimed as demonstrable results of the suc- 
cess of the experiment (a) a 100 to 300 percent increase in language 
continuation beyond the required two years; (b) a marked reduction 
of discontinuants ; (c) the maintenance of a high degree of interests; (d) 
a clear gain over the control sections in race-prejudice scale ratings; 
(e) a considerable gain in cultural content; (f) no sacrifice in Coopera- 
tive Test ratings in reading, vocabulary, and grammar; (g) the conviction 
of the teachers (in the absence of adequate oral tests) of marked better- 
ment in the pupil’s use of language; and (h) the positive evidence of 
marked improvement in teacher attitudes toward pupils and subjectmat- 
ter. In the face of the overwhelming enthusiasm of the twenty authors 
and their three sponsors, it is diflBcult to query the opinions of the other 
128 teachers and administrators involved in the investigation and not 
directly represented in this account. 

An Eastern echo sounded in Brenman’s experiment (21) with 120 
Newark (New Jersey) high-school French students. Cultural values re- 
ceived particular attention in Spanish as implementation of the good 
neighbor policy. Kaulfers and Lembi (87) proposed a cultural unit on 
Mexico for use in the first week of beginning Spanish; Hochstein (74) 
offered a complete topical outline of ten study units on Latin America, 
with a full bibliography; Forkner and Platt (50) described and evalu- 
ated a cooperative project in Spanish and history; Bailbache (12) de- 
scribed some California projects in correlating Spanish with social 
studies, commercial subjects, music, and English; Mays (96) stated the 
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progress to date in the development of Spanish language instruction in 
the grades, indicating the difiSculties encountered, and listing concrete 
suggestions. A phase of “Spanish and the War,” that of the intensive 
courses organized at the training centers for the instruction of army and 
navy oflScers and other government personnel, d-'-'^-'bed by Doyle and 
Aguilera (43). Ungria (144) contributed a timely and helpful article on 
content and procedure in both elementary and advanced courses in com- 
mercial Spanish, with a bibliography on business textbooks and periodicals 
in Spanish published in the United States. 

Course of Study 

The course of study for foreign languages, drawn up by Anderson and 
Blais (6) for the state of Oregon, gave a full account of the purposes 
and aims of instruction, methods, content, evaluation procedures, and 
state-adopted texts, supplemented by lists of source materials, reference 
works, and readers for three-year courses. In briefer form, Kroeger (90) 
stated the citywide plans for the reorganization of modem language in- 
struction in Philadelphia. A noticeable departure was the postponement 
of formal grammar until the senior high school. Bond (20) outlined a 
college two-year French sequence with the reading objective, stating the 
general principles and mechanics of the sequence and indicating day-by- 
day programs covering assignments, classroom and teacher activities, and 
testing, as in effect at the University of Chicago. 

Grammar 

Vittorini charted the uses of the past tenses of the indicative for French, 
Italian, and Spanish (150), and the uses of prepositions before the in- 
finitive (151). In the case of the latter, the writer considered that patient 
repetition might lead to proper use. The topical content and spread of 
five common elementary French grammars were the subject of investiga- 
tion by Cooper (27) ; he found that fourteen items received but one listing, 
and that of a total of eighty-eight topics only thirty-six were common to 
all five books. There was little uniformity in the sequential order of 
the topics. 

Reading 

Russell (122) described a controlled experiment at Miami University 
(Ohio) in the teaching of graded Spanish reading, and presented evi- 
dence to show that students taught by means of a direct reading approach, 
and with graded materials, learn to read more efficiently and sooner 
than those taught by other methods and using ungraded materials. 
Churchman (25) described in detail a first-year college French course 
with reading emphasis at Clark University (Massachusetts), pointing out 
various implications for the two-year high-school course, and giving 
standardized test results. He suggested that the reading course might pro- 
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vide the prognosis and terminal values anticipated by Tharp (cf. 137) 
for the general language course in the junior high school. Maronpot (95) 
reported equal success with an experimental French course using the read- 
ing approach over a five-year period in a Fall River (Massachusetts) 
high school. Meras (99), thinking it desirable that the classroom should 
become child-centered, suggested reading as the best opportunity to make 
it so. Engel (46) recommended exclusive attention to reading and aural 
objectives as the best way out of the “mastery” dilemma. Hinkle and 
Garodnick (73) surveyed the reading knowledge requirements for gradu- 
ate students by means of 330 questionnaires submitted to deans, teachers, 
and former graduate students from leading colleges of the country, and 
filed some valuable suggestions for the betterment of the situation. Note- 
worthy among the various reading lists published were Nissen’s (107) 
list of available editions of Italian classics; Handschin’s (71) list of 
English works on French, German, Spanish, and Italian artists, com- 
posers, writers, and statesmen; Lilling’s (93) list of 150 technical, voca- 
tional, and scientific periodicals in French, classified with addresses, price, 
and publication data; Peacock’s (117) list of 66 French books in differ- 
entiated reading (music, science, social studies, and so forth) ; and Pane’s 
(116) list of 91 titles of Latin- American literature in English translation. 

Vocabulary 

It seems diflScult to believe that any stone has been left unturned in 
vocabulary research, when one notes the twenty-four general categories 
and the 1,145 entries of Dale’s tabulation (30) of published and unpub- 
lished studies on vocabulary selection in all languages, up to and 
through 1938. With the publication of Eaton’s semantic frequency list 
for English, French, German, and Spanish (45), showing in parallel 
column arrangement the correlation of the first 6,000 words in four single- 
language frequency lists, it became possible for language teachers and 
textbook makers to exercise some degree of word selection on the basis of 
the idea rather than the mere symbol. West and Bond (157) combined 
the frequency indexes of 4,759 items in the Vander Beke French word 
count, to form 2,019 groupings of related words, arranged (a) according 
to the combined frequency index, and (b) alphabetically according to 
the base- or root-word. By this rearrangement into “frequency groups,” 
the authors hoped to facilitate the teaching of related words, otherwise 
often widely separated or excluded in adhering to strict Vander Beke 
ranges; to foster inferential reading; and to discover the words of richest 
yield (and hence more nearly “basic”). Lists of Latin roots and their 
French derivatives, and of common French afiixes, are appended to the 
main list. 

In search of a practical basic Spanish list of words and idioms, Keniston 
(88) revised an earlier list published by the University of Chicago Press, 
taking as a core 1,500 words derived from three objective 'counts, and 
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grouping them (a) as fundamental and structural, (b) as essential, and 
(c) as indispensable. To these three groups, he added a fourth group of 
500 “useful” words, selected more or less subjectively, a body of 1,060 
derivatives of words in groups 14, selected from Buchanan’s list, and 
575 idioms and phrases deriving from groups 14, controlled by the 
Keniston idiom count Definitions were checked against the Faucett-Maki, 
Eaton (45) , and Interim Report lists. To the main reference list of 3,635 
items, he appended alphabetized checklists of the four groups referred to 
above, a discussion of Spanish affixes, a list of place names, and a short 
bibliography of standard word-frequency counts. 

Tharp (138) undertook to solve the problem of measuring contextual 
vocabulary burden. He proposed a new unit of measurement that would 
take into account both the spread of density and the burden of frequency, 
and submitted it to trial in an analysis of the vocabulary difficulty of 
twelve well-known beginning French reading texts. Dividing the frequency 
index by the density ratio, he obtained a vocabulary difficulty index that 
seemed more nearly to meet the requirements than had the attempts 
of Pressey and Liveley, Johnson, Arnold, Cole, and Mullins and Stone, 
and that would stand up under actual use in text evaluation. 

Miller and Farr (101), working with cognates, found experimentally 
that the average high-school student who has not studied Spanish can 
recognize about 750 Spanish words within the first 5,000 of the Buchanan 
list. Johnston (80) examined the first 3,000 words in the Buchanan Spanish 
list and in the Thorndike English list, found over 1,000 words in each 
language related through their common Latin origin, and suggested sev- 
eral possibilities for their use in teaching. Among the special vocabulary 
lists, baseball rated twice: (160) for French and (33) for Spanish. Nunn 
and Schweitzer listed Spanish war terms (108). Kuehne (91), using Rand 
McNally’s Commercial Atlas, listed 1,091 place names in the United 
States of French, Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, and Greek origin, and 
proposed their use in the cultural content of the foreign language class. 
Galland (54) conducted an interesting and suggestive inquiry into the 
letter-frequency of 10,000 running letters in French. He found, for ex- 
ample, that the letter “E” ranked first with a frequency of 1,871, and “S” 
second (860) ; that 5 letters constituted one-half of the total number; that 
the 10,000 letters produced 7,280 French sounds; and that 8 sounds made 
up one-half of the total. 

Phonetics 

The question of what Spanish pronunciation should be taught in Ameri- 
can classrooms was considered by Jones (81) , who suggested a ‘‘synthesized, 
middle-of-the-road pronunciation” which would imitate some of the 
variants from Castilian heard generally in most Spanish-American coun- 
tries. Lembi and Kaulfers (92) presented a classroom method for teaching 
Italian pronunciation inductively. Varney (148) gave data on types and 
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frequency of errors in articulation, intonation, and the mechanics of 
French speech, detected in the recordings of 306 students during the first 
week of a phonetics course. The data have a pertinent bearing on sec- 
ondary-school preparation for language continuation. In a series of four 
articles, the same writer (149) outlined in detail a college course in 
phonetics, with definitions, materials, plans, a daily program, tables, and 
graphs. Delattre made an analytical study of anticipation in vowel-plus- 
consonant groups (34), and a second study of consonantal force of 
utterance (35). 

General Language 

Several of the writers discussed in preceding sections of this review 
(16, 78, 84) suggested the trial of general language as a first step in a 
foreign language program, some seeing in it a value approximating if not 
exceeding that of a year in a single language. Coutant and others (28) , 
working experimentally with general language in the University School, 
Columbus, Ohio, arrived at the opinion that the general language course 
might well be incorporated in the common school curriculum, as English, 
on its own merits. They were not convinced of the prognostic values of 
general language. Tharp (137) supported their argument for general 
language as a curriculum placement, giving administrative considerations 
and a plan for its incorporation into small schools at the ninth-grade level, 
to be followed by alternating three-year courses in Latin and French, or 
other desirable alternation. Tanner (135) sensed an impulse toward gen- 
eral language growing out of world conditions, and saw in it objectives and 
content that would make it a ‘‘core curriculum.’’ Arndt and Kirkpatrick 
(11) described a three-year experiment with general language in an experi- 
mental unit of the Evanston (Illinois) High School, consisting of explora- 
tory reading of simple Latin, French, Spanish, and German, with English 
readings in the foreign cultures. Baird (13) described the general 
language course at Elk Grove (California) High School, and urged the 
placing of such a course in the first year of the high-school curriculum. 
Vose (152) gave an account of a general language course at the eighth- 
grade level in the Champaign (Illinois) Junior High School. 

Language Aids 

Shane (128) submitted an excellent list of materials, with costs and 
uses, for an audio-visual library. The classroom utilization of motion pic- 
ture films, based on topical texts and with a controlled vocabulary, 
Palomo (114) considered to be particularly desirable as the best means of 
securing the twofold approach — ^aural and visual — conducive to accelera- 
tion of the language learning process. In a second article (115) , the same 
writer specified that the educational language film, at the language learn- 
ing level, should be neither travelog nor entertainment, but that it should 
be a special story, with controlled vocabulary, natural dialog, slowed 
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speech, and not exceeding ten minutes in length. Greene (65) discussed 
the use, in conjunction with the film showmg, of film dialog script fitted 
with marginal vocabulary helps as a means of teaching vocabulary and 
making the proper language associations. Amner (5) discussed problems 
and procedures involved in adapting the radio to listening periods in con- 
nection with courses in Spanish conversation. For the teacher who uses 
recordings in a foreign language as a means of developing language skills 
and cultural appreciation. Coding’s list (60) of French, Spanish, and 
Italian records renders valuable assistance. Wachs (153) and Adam (1) 
described programs and guidance of a Spanish language club From thou- 
sands of written comments from language teachers received by a publish- 
ing firm, Mazel (97) drew up two effective checklists for teachers consid- 
ering textbook adoptions. 

Evaluation and Achievement 

Giduz reported the results of the French placement tests given at the 
University of North Carolina in 1939 (56), 1940 (57), 1941 (58), and 
1942 (59). In his judgment, the 1939 tests indicated that too many stu- 
dents who come to college with credit for two years of high-school work 
in French are not prepared to do advanced work in college. The 1940 tests 
showed an improvement in the preparation of entering students, but the 
1941 group dropped back to the level of 1939. Performance in the 1942 
tests was still lower. Giduz, while prepared to make reasonable allowances 
for war conditions, felt that inferior teaching must share the blame. 

In an experiment at Stephens College, reported by Smith (131), stu- 
dents who had been assigned a French course on the basis of previous 
experience were divided, at the end of the first semester, into a slow and 
a fast section on the basis of their scores on a standardized test. Improve- 
ment of the learning speed of both sections resulted, with the fast section 
showing greater gain. No harmful psychological effects were noted. This 
experiment deserves to be repeated on a larger scale which would yield 
more reliable results. 

Gabbert (53) described the construction and use of a prognosis test 
for a reading course in Spanish. His test of one hundred items was fairly 
reliable (.89 and .87 for the two forms) and correlated to the extent of 
.69 with the end-of-semester grades of students who completed the course. 

Ryans (126) and Flanagan (48) made respectively a summary report 
and a statistical analysis of the results of the first (1940) administration 
of the National Teacher Examinations. Flanagan concluded that candi- 
dates for teaching positions are not equally well qualified, and that a 
fairly long and varied battery of examinations is necessary to describe the 
various candidates adequately. Spaulding (133) discussed the achievement 
of the modem foreign language candidates in these examinations. She con- 
cluded that, as a group, the modern foreign language candidates were 
relatively well prepared, although the range of ability represented m the 
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group was exceedingly wide, both in the special field and in the common 
examinations. Flanagan (49) also published a preliminary study of the 
validity of the 1940 examinations. Ryans reported the administration of 
the 1941 form of the National Teacher Examinations in both a general 
article (125) and a more detailed analysis (124). 

For persons interested in achievement testing in the Romance languages, 
the most important single work appearing during this period was The 
Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements Yearbook, edited by Buros (23). It 
continued, on a much larger scale, the work of The Nineteen Thirty-eight 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, compiled by the same editor. It contained 
bibliographical data on and critical reviews of thirteen standardized tests 
of achievement in French, five tests in Spanish, and one test in Italian. 

Jackson and Stalnaker (77) published a report on the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s French examination of June 1938, which embodied 
certain changes from the form of French examination previously used. 
Tharp (136), in a discussion of their report, argued for the replacement 
of the translation questions by skill and index measurements of reading 
and writing, and for the addition of two other tests: one of aural compre- 
hension, and one of French civilization. He suggested measuring writing 
as a skill by a free composition at each level, based on a picture with a 
small suggestive vocabulary appended. 

Traxler (143) reported the correlation between achievement scores on 
cooperative tests and school marks in an independent school for boys. 
Tests were administered after the school marks had been given. The corre- 
lations for German and Latin tended to be considerably higher than those 
for French. His evidence indicates that probably the Latin and French 
tests did not have a suflSciently high ceiling to measure adequately achieve- 
ment in fourth-year classes in these languages in that particular school. 

In two articles, Andrus (9, 10) described a test of French composition, 
designed for the lower and intermediate levels, which could be scored 
objectively, and which, at the institution where it was developed, yielded 
comparable results from year to year. Reliabilities reported ranged from 
.91 to .94 for a test of 100 items. Sister Marie Philip Haley (69) reported 
the construction, administration, and uses of an oral test in French pro- 
nunciation capable of objective and quantitative scoring. A checklist, on 
which were recorded the number and the nature of the errors made in the 
examination, was given to the student. This test should prove valuable in 
diagnostic testing, as well as in achievement testing. Smith and Camp- 
bell (132) investigated the correlation of comparable recall and recogni- 
tion tests in French grammar. They concluded that both types tested 
approximately the same knowledge, regardless of “passive” or “active” 
form. The result of this study was m line with similar studies in vocabulary 
testing. 

Hocking (75) described a test designed to measure the student’s com- 
prehension of outside reading in French. From the sample items, one 
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judges that the test would be useful in institutions where books for out- 
side reading are prescribed. Far fewer investigations of measurement in 
Romance languages were reported from the larger institutions than might 
have been expected. This is regrettable, since, as a rule, the large univer- 
sities, having the advantage of numbers, are potentially capable of pro- 
ducing more reliable studies. 

Teacher Training, Certification, and Placement 

Inasmuch as this topic has been treated by Tharp in a preceding chapter, 
only a short paragraph will be given here. Anderson’s analysis (7) of the 
placement of 522 graduates of Ohio State University prepared to teach in 
1939, showed that out of twenty graduates who desired positions in French, 
only nine were placed, and only two of these received positions involving 
any French. His data were suggestive of things to come. In a previous arti- 
cle, the same writer, with Richey (8), summarized the opinions of 194 
educators in regard to graduate (fifth year) requirements for public-school 
teachers. The median response indicated 35 percent of preparation in 
education, 30 percent in academic subjects, and 25 percent cultural; 93 
percent of the educators recommended the inclusion of courses in each of 
the three areas. 

Bibliographies 

For the triennium 1939-42, one should consult the indispensable 
annotated bibliographies of modern language methodology prepared or 
edited annually by Tharp (140, 141, 142) , the current issues of the Educa- 
tion Index, and the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, For doctoral 
theses in modern foreign languages in 1938-39, see Doyle (39) ; only a 
few researchers were concerned with language teaching problems. Dale 
and Vernon (31) issued an annotated bibliography on materials used for 
the social aims of foreign language teaching which might be construed by 
the public as ^‘propaganda.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


Composition, Public Speaking, Vocabulary, 
Grammar, Spelling, and Handwriting 

DORA V SMITH 


Summaries of Research 

Summaries of research in the various aspects of the language arts, pub- 
lished during the years 1940-42, have been numerous and helpful. In the 
Review of Educational Research for April 1940, Leonard (129) 
presented an extensive and analytical review of investigations in language 
and composition for the years 1937-39. Freeman (129) did the same for 
handwriting, Horn (129) for spelling, and Spencer and Horn (129) for 
speech The present summary is supplementary to theirs, using the issue of 
April 1940, as a point of departure. The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, which appeared in 1941, furnished valuable and comprehensive 
resumes of the status of research in the several fields of language study — 
Freeman’s (45) in handwriting, Greene’s (64) in English, Horn’s (76) in 
spelling, and McCarthy’s (88) in language and child development in the 
preschool years Ragsdale (108) also reviewed studies of the growth of 
language in young children in his chapter m Child Psychology edited by 
Skinner and Harriman. All these authors recognized the necessity of 
applying the findings of research directly to classroom practice and of 
presenting them in clear-cut, nontechnical language which teachers can 
understand. Foster and Hampel (44), reporting for the National Con- 
ference on Research in English, performed a useful and untiring service in 
collecting and summarizing unpublished research in all phases of the 
language arts for the year 1940. The selected references in spelling (21, 66) , 
handwriting (46, 62), and English (117) in the Elementary School Journal 
for October of each year, and in high-school English in the February School 
Review (118) include reports of research as well as general articles in the 
field. All these sources have been of assistance to the writer in the prepara- 
tion of this review. 


A Philosophy of the Language Arts 

Basic to research in any field of learning is a clear concept of the goals 
to be achieved. The report of the Basic Aims Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English (94), prepared by a committee of five and 
supplemented by suggestions and criticisms from thirty members of the 
Board of Directors, views language as a social instrument, the basis of 
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communication and understanding m the modern world It stresses the fact 
that in standards of use, selection of experiences, and methods of develop- 
ing language power, factors such as the emotional and psychological status 
of the pupil, the social situation in which he uses language, and the drive 
which impels him to expression must have equal consideration with the 
mere study of linguistics, and that the rhetoric to be taught should consist 
of the forms of communication vital to life as he faces it in a democratic 
community today 

Language in General Education, a report of the Commission on the 
Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association, 
(107) gives added emphasis to a platform of language conceived as ‘%e 
instrument above all others by which most persons are enabled at once to 
develop and participate in their own culture” — a power “embedded in 
human living” and capable of disrupting or welding together both in- 
dividuals and social groups Horn (75) added appreciably to our concept 
of the psychological implications of language in his chapter on “Language 
and Meaning” in the National Society yearbook on the Psychology of 
Learning. In his emphasis upon the background of experience necessary to 
read meanings into words and the semantic difficulties caused by the 
personal and emotional connotations of them, he again demonstrated the 
complexity and difficulty of the task of developing power and precision 
in the use of language. In all these discussions there is obvious the growing 
tendency to consider reading and expression as complementary parts of a 
single, unified linguistic process. 

General Evaluation of Outcomes in the Language Arts 

Four volumes, to date, record the objectives, procedures, and results of 
the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association (2, 26, 55, 
119), experimenting with a curriculum to meet the needs of adolescents 
today. The philosophy back of the study puts the adolescent and his fullest 
development, his natural and effective adjustment to contemporary society, 
above any set standards of academic achievement in specific subjectmatter 
areas. Results indicate that for the types of students used m the experiment 
and with the kind of teachers and equipment available, the general out- 
comes were realized without hindering academic success even at the college 
level. Most helpful in the area of the language arts is the experimenting 
with measures for appraising student progress in discrimination and 
appreciation in reading and the analysis of factors important in the de- 
velopment of power in the use of language. Among them are work habits 
and study skills, techniques and skills in English, communication, reflective 
thinking, creative expression, appreciation and understandings, stimulation 
of interests, and development toward a functioning philosophy of life. 
Since the outcomes reported are general rather than specific — ^that is, de- 
termining the fact that “abilities necessary for college can be developed by a 
variety of preparations,” the meaning of the results in English is difficult 
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to interpret. The descriptions of the types of training offered in the thirty 
schools (55) indicate a variety of programs ranging from distinctly con- 
servative to somewhat radical m nature Which of these brought about the 
adequacy of college preparation it is impossible to tell. There is some 
evidence to suggest that the two schools chosen as the “most progressive” 
in general may not have been among those which varied most significantly 
from the traditional program in English. Absence of clarity as to what 
“a progressive program” m English is and what program was actually 
followed by pupils achieving different results in the experiment makes the 
interpretation of its outcomes difficult. 

The whole study has made a valuable contribution to the stimulation of 
thinking concerning basic hypotheses in teaching, toward methods of 
organizing an all-school study of the relationship of these hypotheses to 
the curriculum and general school procedure, and toward the development 
of means of appraising outcomes in English The next step is to follow up 
its leads with small, carefully controlled studies in which precisely defined 
methods and curriculums can be reviewed in relationship to the growth 
they engender in specific young people, whose traits can be studied in the 
process. 

Additional evidence of methods of appraisal used in this study and in 
others of a similar nature occurs in Wrightstone’s (148) chapter in An 
Evaluation of Modern Education and in Giles’s (54) article on “English 
m the Eight-Year Study.” The ground is broken for the building of broader 
instruments of measurement of growth in language. All the experimenters 
are agreed that adequate refinement and testing of these measures still lie 
ahead. 


Surveys of Instruction in English 

Surveys of instruction focus attention upon the extent to which current 
practices in leaching are actually promoting the ends sought. For this con- 
tribution to thinking and as a basis for the improvement of instruction they 
have value for teachers and research workers in English. Seven are reported 
in the literature of the last three years, two at the college level, three in high 
school, and two in the elementary grades. The Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education (111, 122) has recently made a comprehensive 
surve> of the aims, courses, staff, and equipment of departments of English 
in major American colleges of engineering. Achievement was not tested, 
but facts and opinions concerning the best program in English for pros- 
pective engineers were gathered from students, faculty, alumni of represen- 
tative American colleges, and from practicing engineers employing 
graduates of these institutions Recommendations were for less literary 
courses with emphasis upon clear thinking and concise writing and speak- 
ing, more motivation and guidance toward independent reading, increased 
emphasis on oral work, a better quality of instruction from instructors 
especially trained to deal vrith nonacademic students, an opportunity for 
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advancement for such instructors not endowed with a literary PhD., 
distribution of English work over more than the freshman year, and greater 
cooperation in the improvement of English by all members of the engineer- 
ing faculty. 

The Pittsburgh survey staff (104), studying the teaching of high-school 
English in that city, commended its persistent emphasis on spoken English. 
In the interests of “self-realization and transmission of the culture,” they 
urged greater breadth in the program m literature, increased assistance in 
remedial reading; freer use of the radio, motion picture, theater, magazines, 
and similar resources in the guidance of pupils m the language arts; and 
avoidance of an artificial divorce between language and literature through 
the segregation of each in a separate semester. 

The New York State Regents’ Inquiry (96, 97) presented test results, 
analysis of programs through classroom visitation and study of syllabuses 
and records of reading interests and motion picture and radio listening 
habits of selected elementary- and high-school pupils throughout New York 
State. Especially commented upon were the need of equalizing opportunities 
for children in rural areas, the general lack in small schools of books 
suitable for carrying out the excellent reading program recommended by 
the state course of study, the need of adapting instruction to the many 
students who will leave school at or before graduation from high school, 
and the unfortunate restriction imposed upon the state by the Regents’ 
examinations (the increased liberality of which has not yet become apparent 
to certain teachers and superintendents) . At both the elementary- and high- 
school levels, the program in general showed an unfortunate break between 
the teaching of grammar, capitalization, and punctuation, and the actual 
expression of ideas The correlation at the high-school level between ability 
to pass a usage test and ability to express ideas was .21. The methods of the 
Pittsburgh and New York State studies are suggestive for supervisors 
throughout the country. Their results, also, have more than local signifi- 
cance. 

The Iowa State Association of teachers of English (60) feeling dis- 
satisfied with the amount of emphasis placed on English expression in the 
junior and senior years, sent questionnaires to 755 schools in the state 
concernmg their upper-class programs. The 461 teachers who replied 
indicated that traditional courses in English and American literature 
prevail, that exclusive use of the textbook is more common than libiary 
reading, that more school than public libraries serve the classes, and that 
more than 50 percent of the schools spend one day a week on grammar, 

A significant report on English teaching in the Southwest among Spanish- 
speakmg children comes from the Committee on Modern Languages of the 
American Council on Education (30). It reveals vividly the handicaps of 
lower socio-economic status, use of verbal intelligence tests to establish the 
I.Q ’s of foreign children, and limited textbook materials suitable for use in 
these schools. The report makes helpful suggestions for curriculum adjust- 
ments and for development of oral ability and of ability to read. Courses 
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and materials analyzed include those of continental United States, outlying 
areas like Puerto Rico and the Philippines, Canada, South America, Africa, 
and Palestine. 

Problems of College Freshman English 

Dissatisfaction with college Freshman English is general throughout the 
country Vigorous attacks upon the problem are prevalent in the research 
of the last ten years. Most comprehensive of recent studies are those of the 
Society for Engineering Education (122) and the University of Illinois 
(109). The bulletin from Illinois presents a summary of the requirements 
in Freshman English in 459 college and university bulletins and the com- 
ments of 166 letters from heads of departments of English. Evidence of 
extensive experimentation with special programs for deficient and pro- 
ficient freshmen abounds in the report, together with descriptions of 
methods used to insure maintenance of skills beyond the freshman year. 
The survey of related literature is exceedingly comprehensive, evidence of 
research being constantly brought to bear upon such questions as articula- 
tion between high school and college, the writing laboratory, and the 
teaching of grammar 

Evidence concerning the proportion of colleges requiring freshman 
composition, the length of the course, the number of students per section, 
policies of grouping, the amount of writing done, and plans for the follow- 
up of competence is also available in the repoit of the Committee of Inquiry 
into Required English Courses in American Colleges appointed by the 
college section of the National Council of Teachers of English (95) . 

Five studies have appeared which give evidence of results under various 
conditions of leaching Freshman English Karp (81) reported slight dif- 
ferences in achie\ement between students taught b) individual and group 
methods. In general, the poor students did better under group instruction 
and the superior ones under individual guidance Thomas and Fattu ( 135) 
found similarly slight differences between results in laboratoiy and class 
instruction. On the whole, the nonlaboratory groups surpassed their mates 
in the mechanics of English, but not m content, organization, and presenta- 
tion of ideas in composition. 

Beck (13) measured results in Freshman English by pre-test and post-test 
procedures, using the Rinsland-Beck Natural Test of English Usage. One 
hundred sixty-four students made an average gam of 23 8 percentile points, 
seven made the same score on both tests, and forty-two made an average loss 
of 17.1 percentile points, 

Solterer (123), retesting freshmen on the Co-Operative English Tests 
after seven months of remedial instruction m usage and spelling, found im- 
provement in spelling considerable but obtained disappointing results in 
usage. 

Wykoff jl49) compared results on an extensive final examination in 
Freshman English of students who took the course in English I and twenty- 
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five students who were allowed to work by themselves to achieve ‘"clear, 
correct, effective writing.” The latter group had advisers to whom they 
might go for assistance if they wished The chances of success were 44 per- 
cent better for those who fulfilled the regular requirements of the course. 
Thirteen failed who did not take the course, and seven out of twenty-five 
who did. 

Evaluation of Essays and Essay Examinations 

Lively research concerning the most valid and reliable methods of 
marking English essays has been going on for some time in Great Britain 
under the direction of Sir Philip Hartog’s subcommittee of the International 
Institute Examinations Enquiry (79). 

In its final experiment the committee set three theme topics not directed 
to any purpose or person and three “directed” compositions “written with 
a given audience and a given object in view.” The purpose was to study the 
effect upon quality ratings and upon the reliability of individual markers 
of adding a score for sense or attainment of specified purpose to the com- 
bined score for general impression and specific categories such as sentence 
structure, spelling, vocabulary, and the like Results indicated that con- 
sideration of the sense of the composition improved the quality of the 
writing but did not lessen the variability in marks. 

Cast (25) had twelve examiners grade forty papers by four different 
methods to see which brought about the clearest differentiation in marks. 
The methods, in order of value, were (a) detaJed analytic grading, (b) 
general impression, (c) the individual method of each examiner, and (d) 
scoring on the basis of the extent of achievement of the pupil’s own purpose. 

Morrison and Vernon (92) had sixty-six themes scored in different ways 
by two sets of five matched examiners One was Steel and Talman’s method, 
which Ignores subjectmatter and grades on the basis of (a) vocabulary, 
choice of words, and idioms; (b) sentence structure, and (c) sentence 
linkings. It brought better results than the combined method of impression- 
istic and analytical rating in agreement among the judges and in dispersion 
of the papers — ^though the distribution was skewed. Examiners objected to 
it as failing to consider important logical and esthetic aspects of composi- 
tion. Both methods proved equally reliable. 

In this country Anderson and Traxler (4) secured remarkably high agree- 
ment between two readers and by the same reader on resconng the papers 
when they gave high-school students notes on a social studies theme, fur- 
nished an outline, and asked pupils to write the essay test from these data. 
Eight categories for scoring were given to the readers. The experimenters 
believe high agreement can be attained on the marking of essay examina- 
tions under these circumstances. 

Halvorson (69) found college freshmen preferred mere checks in the 
margin to indicate errors in their themes to specific notation of errors by 
means of symbols. Results of instruction were the same in both cases 

Hinton (74), with the aid of seventy well-trained and successful English 
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teachers in twenty states, has prepared a master list of composition qualities 
which distinguish good writing from poor. 

Humphreys (78) experimented successfully in Grades IV, V, and VI 
with means of teaching children to analyze and improve the qualities of 
their own compositions. The study offers much needed help for developing 
the initiative and independent growth of pupils and for relieving the 
teacher of large classes 

Speech 

More research has been done in speech in the last three years than in any 
aspect of language instruction except the development of vocabulary. 
Interest is keen m discovering the extent to which speech work is being 
extended throughout the schools. Anderson (5) found speech increasing in 
forty-seven colleges in twenty-four states, with free clinical service in many 
instances offered on a noncredit basis. Moses (93) found seventeen out of 
thirty colleges conducting speech clinics and twenty-eight with testing 
programs in operation. Matliews (89) discovered 80 percent or more of 
the tests used in public schools, colleges, and universities to be subjective 
in character and to deal chiefly with voice, articulation, and enunciation 
Karr (82) reported that specialized courses in speech and participation in 
speech activities have increased, not decreased, in the experiment with 
integrated programs in Los Angeles. 

Hayworth (72) carried on an elaborate research in five institutions to 
develop objective evaluations of success in public speaking. Through 
ratings of speakers by the listeners, measures of shifts of opinion or reten- 
tion of information by the audience, examination of stage fright, and such 
objective measures as counting e>e contacts, breaks in fluency, and proper 
gestures or transitions, the experiment proved that objective measurement 
of results in speech is clearly possible. 

Other studies applying various techniques of measurement found that 
(a) the pleasantness of a speaker’s voice (40) over a public address system 
cannot be predicted from ratings of his natural voice; (b) the intercorrela- 
tions (63) between speech performance, knowledge of principles of 
speech, and grades in English hover about .40; (c) foreign accent (8) 
affects grades in the speech course but not I.Q , honor point ratios, or 
college aptitude; and (d) progress (98) in inflection, pause, and variation 
of force cm be detected after tw'o months of training in oral interpretation. 

Important experiments have been made to determine the relationship 
between personality traits and success in speech. Gilkmson and Knower 
(56, 57, 58), segregating students in the top and bottom one-fourth of 
college sophomores and juniors in speech classes, found those superior 
in attainment to have higher scores in social adjustment and dominance 
than did the lower group. They also had more positive likes in vocational 
interests, especially tending to choose English teaching as a profession. 
The good also tended to have more active reading habits and more experi- 
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ence in public speaking. No emotional differences were observable between 
the good and poor students. 

Dow (37) questioned the possibility of predicting too close a relation- 
ship between public speaking and personality on the basis of total person- 
ality scores. Ascendance was the only trait in which he found a significant 
positive correlation with success in speech among 153 college students. 

Chenoweth (27) found continuous and varied speech experiences the 
chief differentiating factor on the Bernreuter inventory between well-ad- 
justed and maladjusted students. Rose (112) discovered twice as great a 
decrease in neurotic tendencies in speech groups as in nonspeech groups 
among more than five hundred college students Sanford’s (114) evidence 
from two case studies corroborates these findings 

Both Dow (36) and Eckert and Keys (38) found a low but positive 
correlation between effectiveness in speech and college aptitude. That for 
oral interpretation and intelligence was higher. 

Gaines (50) presented a careful analytical summary of research on 
speech and reading difficulties Some relationship exists, he believes, but 
the limited amount of research and the inadequacy of techniques used in 
certain studies suggest caution in making positive claims on the basis of 
them. 

Steinberg (132) photographed cord vibrations of low and high pitched 
voices of trained and untrained speakers among deaf pupils. 

Of special interest to classroom teachers are four studies dealing with 
diagnosis of weaknesses in speech, with the progress of children in carry- 
ing on discussion in the elementary school, and with social needs in business 
speaking and social conversation Bohannon (18) developed an informal 
diagnostic speech rating scale for use in the ninth grade and adapted a 
course of study in the ninth grade to the weaknesses she found in the 
pupils’ speech 

Baker (10) made a comprehensive analysis of the topics discussed and 
the nature of the discussions carried on by 342 children in Grades II, IV, 
and VI in three schools in districts of varied socio-economic levels in New 
York City. Ninety-six discussion periods were used when children were 
free to contribute anything they wished under the chairmanship of a ”non- 
contributing, non-commenting” teacher. Three-fourths or more of the topics 
concerned matters of current interest — fact, not fiction. Second-grade chil- 
dren spoke of animals, play, and home and family life Fourth-grade pupils 
discussed trips, metropolitan happenings like the World’s Fair, and books 
and movies Sixth-grade pupils discussed world and national affairs as 
well as metropolitan happenings There was an increase from grade to 
grade in remoteness of place associations as contrasted with local and 
personal happenings, in materials taken from vicarious experience or re- 
sulting from the children’s own thinking, in the average number of con- 
tributions per pupil, and in the unity and association of ideas indicative of 
a real ‘‘meeting of minds.” 

Timmons’ (138) study of the types of speech used in business corrobo- 
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rates Clapp’s findings that there is need for more preparation in informal 
or private speaking in business than for training in public speaking. His 
scale of elements of social conversation (139) will prove helpful to many 
teachers. Use of it in his own college classes revealed that inability to draw 
out un willing talkers, failure to assume a responsibility for a share in con- 
versation, and problems of delivery present more problems than the con- 
tent of conversation. Determination of difficulties in conversing with the 
opposite sex as contrasted with members of the same sex is a useful innova- 
tion of this study Bo>s think girls are too studied in their conversation and 
too limited in their interests Girls think boys “use a line” and “wise-crack” 
unduly. 

Letter Writing 

Zehlig’s (150) study of letters written by sixth-grade pupils again 
calls attention to the most useful forms of letters to be taught in the 
intermediate grades Friendly letters to relatives, family, and friends loom 
laige Fan mail to radio stations, athletes, and the like shares second place 
with letters to sick friends Letters of thanks for gifts, and writing, accept- 
ing, and declining invitations come next in frequency, followed by business 
letters to buy things or to order catalogs, samples, and the like 

Evidently interest m the sick has increased since Fitzgerald (42) found 
children writing few letters of sympathy, condolence, or congratulations. 
Adding to his original data material from three other studies, he reported 
as the chief difficulties children have with letter writing in the intermediate 
grades (a) recognizing situations in which it is courteous to write letters, 

(b) implied discourtesy oi impoliteness due to crudities of expression, and 

(c) difficulties in mechanical form. Errors in sentence sense, mistakes due 
to carelessness, end of sentence punctuation, and simple uses of the comma 
cause most of the trouble. Although the number of errors in children’s let- 
ters seems to increase from the fourth grade through the sixth, the number 
of errors per one bundled words actually decreases. 

Critical Thinking 

An important contribution to English teaching is Glaser’s (59) analysis 
of the process of thinking, his review of research on the subject, and his 
experiment to discover the extent to which the critical processes can be 
taught After ten weeks of teaching to twelfth-grade pupils a series of 
lessons on aspects of critical thinking, he found significant improvement in 
the experimental classes as contrasted with the control groups in (a) a dis- 
position to consider thoughtfully problems that came within the range of 
their experience, (b) the habit of seeking evidence for beliefs, and (c) skill 
in applying methods of logical inquiry and reasoning, always within the 
limits of the pupil's fund of pertinent knowledge. Highly correlated with 
gain in critical thinking were skill in language comprehension, intelligence, 
and school marks. Nevertheless, weak pupils as well as strong ones made 
significant gains. 
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Vocabulary 

The importance of mastery of a basic vocabulary in English, both for 
those tvho approach it as a foreign language and for those who use it as a 
native tongue, keeps investigators busy devising means of determining 
which concepts and symbols in the language have greatest social usefulness. 

C. C. Fries (48) and his committee have prepared for the American 
Council on Education a complete history of word counts and limited 
vocabularies with notes on method of choice, dictionary counts, inadequacy 
of mere frequency of use as a determiner of significance, and the need of 
semantic counts. It outlines recommendations for the preparation of a 
restricted list and problems for further study 

Hartmann (71) deplored current methods of sampling. Lists vary, he be- 
lieves, with the size of the dictionary used. They also ignore that precision 
of definition which is necessary if adults are to have an opportunity to 
reveal the richness of their background in vocabulary. He estimates that 
the average undergraduate in college has a recognition vocabulary of more 
than 200,000 words. 

Voelker (142), studying the words used chiefly by college freshmen in 
100,000 running words of speech, found that nine words make up one- 
fourth of all those heard in student classroom speeches, and fifty words 
make up one-half of them. Study of the 1,000 most frequent words in the 
active vocabulary of speakers leads him to believe there is a real difference 
between written and spoken vocabulary. His list and Horn’s written vocab- 
ulary have 68 percent of their respective words in common. 

Brittain and Fitzgerald (22) present a list of 810 different words used 
in more than 3,000 second-grade themes, half of them directed and half 
undirected. The undirected show a wider range and more personal type of 
interest than the directed compositions on subjects set by the teachers. This 
study corroborates Baker’s evidence on the normal interests of second-grade 
children. 

Luella Cole (28), summarizing results of vocabulary studies in special 
areas, has prepared a basic technical vocabulary list of essential elementary 
ideas in thirteen school subjects. The words are grouped by topic wdthin 
subjects. For each word is given the Thorndike frequency rating. 

The Testing of Vocabulary 

Weppner (143) built a vocabulary test of 970 words for Grades III to 
VIII, choosing the first word on the top of the second column of each page 
of the Thorndike Junior Dictionary. On the basis of this test, she found 
progress in vocabulary consistent from grade to grade. The average vocab- 
ulary range in thirty-two schools was from 4,300 in the third grade to 9,500 
in the tenth. 

Cronbach (34) criticized tests of vocabulary which assume a high cor- 
relation between general vocabulary and richness or intensity of word 
knowledge. He defined behavior called for in understanding a word as 
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ability (a) to define the word, (b) to recognize a synonym for it in con- 
text, (c) to recognize its different meanings in different contexts, (d) to 
have a precise knowledge of its exact meanings, and (e) to use it in thinking 
and discourse. 

On the contrary, Lovell (87), testing eighty-two college students on 
both commonest and multiple meanings for the same word, found the two 
to be closely enough related to suggest that for general purposes, the one 
could be estimated from the other. 

Tinker (140) compared the speed of association of one hundred high- 
school and junior college students to fifty easy and fifty hard words with 
their scores on a standardized test of vocabulary. He also compared the 
speed of association of the same students to 120 hard words with their 
vocabulary scores on the same words The correlations were sufficiently 
high to suggest that a free association technique may be used to measure 
specific vocabulary knowledge 

Tireman and Woods (141) found intermediate-grade pupils made three 
times as many errors in a vocabulary test with marginal markings as they 
did when asked only to underline the correct response. 

Basing their anal} sis of the total size of an individual’s vocabulary upon 
a threefold test of (a) common basic words, (b) rare basic words, and 
(c) a small sample of derivative words of less importance, Seashore and 
Eckerson (115) estimated an average vocabulary of 155,736 words for 
college freshmen and sophomores. 

Evidieiice of Growing Maturity in Language 

Studies by Gunderson (67) and by Bear and Odbert (12) suggested 
fruitful fields for further investigation of growing maturity in vocabulary. 
Gunderson studied the shift from concrete association with particular situa- 
tions to generalized meanings, and Bear and Odbert, an increasing ability 
to sense the extent of one’s power to detect and estimate the meaning of 
unknown w ords from context. 

Factors Inffuencing Vocabulary 

Carr (23) quoted evidence of previous investigations and added some 
of his own to prove that students of Latin are superior in English vocabulary 
to students who have not had Latin. Hackman (68) does the same for for- 
eign languages in general In the case of Hackman’s study the evidence is 
more clear for the influence of foreign languages upon English usage than 
it is upon spelling or vocabulary. French and Spanish come first in potency 
in his results, and Latin and German somew’’hat lower Carroll (24) made 
conflicting claims in his investigation which was previously summarized. 

Smith (121) pre«ented a detailed and carefully controlled study com- 
paring the vocabularies of Hawaiian children of non-American ancestry 
before the age of seven with the frequencies of the International Kinder- 
garten Union study of the vocabulary of American children before entering 
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the first grade. She found marked differences m the words used, owing to 
climate and environment, settings of the records made, and the prevalence 
of English dialects and other tongues. 

The high relationship between vocabulary and intelligence is attested by 
Flemming’s study (43) in which members of a children’s home are com- 
pared in growth in vocabulary with boys and girls in their own homes. In 
general, the latter proved to be better, although the differences were not 
great except for superior children. 

Interest in word building from roots, prefixes, and sufi&xes continues. 
Teachers will be aided in the wise choice of words for study by Thorndike’s 
(137) list of ninety suffixes, accompanied by the most commonly used 
words ending in each Three types of information are given for these words: 
(a) frequency and range of use in reading (b) ease of recognition as made 
up of root and suffix, and (c) ease of inferring meaning from root and 
prefix. 

Stauffer Q31), studying the prefixes appearing in Thorndike’s original 
list of the 20,000 most commonly used words, found fifty-eight basic forms. 
Fifteen of them made up 83 percent of the total number occurring in the 
list. The proportion of words with prefixes tended to increase with each 
succeeding thousand. 

Carroll (24) offered evidence of lack of value in the study of roots and 
affixes in an investigation of the ability of college students to pick words 
with the same prefix, suflfix, or root, from a list containing similar letters but 
not the same forms: repeat, return, ready, read. Results brought correlations 
of 25 with intelligence, .42 with English vocabulary, and .48 with the study 
of Latin. The author believes that specific stress on unknown words would 
bring greater growth in vocabulary than study of derivatives in either 
English or Latin. 

Developing Vocabulary in the Classroom 

Seven studies in the last three years have been concerned with methods 
of developing vocabulary in the classroom. Addy’s inquiry (1) , national in 
scope, revealed the fact that the most common source of words taught in 
the intermediate grades is the literature and reading materials in content 
subjects. Standard word lists are not looked upon with favor bv teachers. 
Use of the dictionary to locate words in reading context and relating new 
words to former experiences are the most common methods of attack upon 
new words. Teachers find little value in the study of etymologv or root, 
prefix, and suffix in the middle grades. Types of lessons most frequently 
used are selection of best descriptive words and blank filling. 

Sanderson (113) bi ought about significant growth in vocabulary in the 
intermediate grades by using lists of words selected from all subjects of 
study and making a direct attack upon both meaning and spelling of them. 
Jenkins (80) tried four different methods of vocabulary development in 
the seventh grade For reading, the individual word-card method proved 
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best and use of a workbook ranked second. For written expression, the 
individual word-card method was best for weak pupils, and analysis of root, 
prefix, and suffix for superior ones. The study of antonyms, synonyms, and 
special words came third. 

In Bernard’s experiment (14), significant gains in vocabulary were 
achieved by weak students in college by direct study of ten to fifteen new 
words a week with special conferences with the instructor concerning 
meaning, context, and derivation. Three minutes spent at each class meet- 
ing in distinguishing word meanings and syllabication brought Curoe’s 
(35) experimental group of college seniors well above the control groups 
at the end of two semesters. The adequacy of pairing in this experiment is 
difficult to judge from the summary available. College juniors and seniors 
again showed a gain in vocabulary above that of the control group in 
Blair’s study f 17) in which they assumed responsibility for owning a dic- 
tionary, looking up unfamiliar words, keeping a notebook of new words, 
and handing in daily lists with the meaning of the words, the source from 
which the meaning was secured, and illustrative sentences using the words. 

Vocabulary and Success in College 

Templeman <'134, 135), analyzing results of the English placement test 
given at the University of Illinois, found the vocabulary section alone was 
as useful as the entire test for purposes of predicting a student’s general 
average for all courses at the end of the year and better than his grade in 
Freshman rhetoric. 

Smith (120) at Indiana University tested 251 graduate students in 
education on English vocabulary, usage, and spelling as measured by 
the Co-Operative English Test. In general, they were below the norm for 
seniors in spelling and usage, and above in vocabulary. In analyzing the 
factors involved, he found the youngest students superior to all but the 
40-44 age group, the whites somewhat superior to the Negroes except 
in spelling, students with high scholarship above those with low marks, 
and the majors in English, mathematics, and social studies at the top while 
those in physical education and vocational training were at the foot Smith 
concluded that vocabulary developed with experience, but that skills 
in spelling and English usage tended to decrease with lack of instruction 
and motivated practice, 

English Grammar and Usage 

The most extensive investigation in the field of grammar and usage is 
that of C. C. Fries (47, 49) for the National Council of Teachers of 
English, supported also by the Modern Language Association and the 
Linguistic Society of America Using 2,000 complete letters and 1,000 
excerpts from letters addressed to the Office of Education in Washington 
by writers whose families had been native Americans for three generations, 
Fries attempted to distinguish the forms used in standard American English, 
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popular or common English, and in vulgar English in this country today. 
He urges a real study of grammar as it governs current usage in our 
own country and not a grammar of rules borrowed from other languages. 
He finds three important devices in modern American English: (a) the 
forms of words to indicate such elements as number, agreement, and cases 
of pronouns; (b) function words such as prepositions, auxiliary verbs, and 
adverbial modifiers; and (c) word order, which supplants the case use of 
nouns for subject and object, and is now beginning to break down case 
forms of the pronoun Fries finds much overlapping in forms between 
standard and vulgar English. The chief distinction of standard English 
is that it makes wider use of the resources of the language, whereas the 
vulgar remains poverty-stricken. 

Wilcox (145) determined trends in emphasis upon grammar in fifty-one 
language textbooks for the sixth grade by counting the number of lessons 
devoted to formal grammar and the frequency of use of grammatical terms. 
The dates covered were 1901-40. The percentage of lessons dropped to less 
than 50 percent between 1901 and 1920. It remained constant, though 
with greater range m practice, until 1930, and dropped again about 25 
percent between 1930 and 1940. There is some evidence of an increase 
in the years immediately preceding 1940 The extent of use of grammatical 
terms followed a similar pattern except that numbers for the decade 1911-20 
and those for 1931-40 are approximately the same, whereas those for 
1921-30 showed a considerable increase in use of grammatical nomencla- 
ture. Both parts of the study seem of limited value without evidence of 
what was said about the grammatical terms. Not the number of times a 
verb was mentioned, but how the verb was presented would seem im- 
portant. There is room for much more anal}tical research on this 
problem 

Hansen (70) tested 144 iinselected tenth-grade pupils after eleven weeks 
of instruction in a specially devised series of lessons in grammar and usage. 
On a test of 88 items of usage wuth parallel items of grammatical prin- 
ciples, they had gained 24 percent in usage and 14 percent in ability to give 
reasons for their choices Absence of a control group leaves no basis for 
comparison of these results with gams that might have been made by other 
methods of attack upon the problem. The question raised m the title, 
whether grammar should be taught to unselected tenth graders, is not, ap- 
parently, considered in the study. 

Edmiston and Gingerich (39) correlated scores on the Hudelson Tvpical 
Composition Ability Scale with those on different parts of a comprehensive 
test in English usage In general, the correlations decreased from the 
fourth grade through the twelfth, presumably as the range of scores became 
smaller. Especially low at the eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels were cor- 
relations between knowledge of the parts of speech and the parts of the 
sentence and scores in composition. The relationship between usage and 
expression remained at ,54 or above m all grades except three, where they 
w^ere between .40 and 44. This is higher than the .21 found in the Regents’ 
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Inquiry (97), where schools tended, in many instances, to slight expression 
for drills in usage or vice versa. These studies support the contention 
that ability in usage and in expression are not the same thing, and the 
one cannot be achieved through practice on the other alone. 

Wheeler (144) added to available studies of the errors made by children 
in language, grammar, punctuation, and capitalization a comprehensive 
analysis of mistakes occurring in approximately six thousand com- 
positions written by rural and city children in Grades III through XII in 
the state of Kentucky. The types of errors made by the two groups are 
identical, but the number of errors made by rural children notably exceeds 
that of the city groups. The study conceals much valuable evidence con- 
cerning growth in language power from grade to grade because tabulations 
of frequencies of error are made in terms of the percentage each is of the 
total number of mistakes made instead of the percentage each is of the pos- 
sibility for error at each grade level. The frequency of use is ignored 
throughout; therefore, gains are impossible to compute. In general, it 
can be said that the rank of sentence errors is first in Grades III-VI and 
remains high throughout Grades VII-XII. Problems of capitalizing com- 
mon and proper nouns, of redundancy, and of sentence clarity increase at 
the high-school level. Throughout all grades, use of the present for the past 
and failure in agreement are in the top ranks in difficulty. 

Pease (102) found twenty-five errors per one thousand words in seventh- 
grade social studies notebooks on the Westward Movement Of these, half 
were in spelling. Next in order were errors in capitalization and careless 
omissions. 

Very illuminating is the Heiders* study (73) of differences in sentence 
structure in the work of deaf and hearing children. Use of a moving picture 
film suitable to set the content for children of a wide range of age is 
a novel feature of the study. Distribution of scores by ages instead of by 
grades is another aid to the study of patterns of growth. Deaf children 
use shorter, simpler sentences with fewer subordinate clauses. Succeeding 
elements of the sentence bear an additive relationship to what has gone 
before, fewer of them demanding nice distinctions in the use of connectives. 
Their temporal clauses, for instance, tend to follow the main clause and 
are usually introduced by when or after. The most common clauses used 
are noun clauses built up step by step as the sentence progresses: “The 
mother saw that the monkey had taken the banana, and she said that he 
was naughty.” The study furnishes much food for thought concerning the 
relationship of sentence structure to growing maturity of thinking and to 
breadth of experience. It also suggests that something is to be gained 
through an oral approach to sentence patterns. 

Several recent studies furnish evidence of factors which affect progress 
or measurement in the field of usage: (a) recency of instruction (106, 
120) ; (b) foreign language study (23, 68) ; (c) the nature of the test items 
— ^whether set sentences or broader context materia! (19) ; and (d) a com- 
plex set of interrelated factors like those Bradford (2) found in his study 
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of adults; occupation, extent of education, socio-economic status, and the 
like. 

Milligan (91) gave encouraging evidence of the fact that children in 
the primary grades may gam some consciousness of punctuation from hav- 
ing their attention called to marks of punctuation in their reading material 
and from watching the teacher write to their dictation while she ex- 
plains the reason for the punctuation marks she uses. The majority of the 
children in his second-grade experiment could name and give the reason 
for the period or question mark at the end of a sentence, and the capital 
letter for the pronoun, I, names of persons and places, and the capital letter 
at the beginning of a sentence. Many also knew the apostrophe Ib con- 
tractions, the period after abbreviations, and capital letters in a title. 

Spelling— -Words To Be Taught 

Four new spelling lists are available in the research of the last three 
years. Brittain and Fitzgerald (22) present, with frequency of error, 810 
words which make up 85 percent of the total mispellings in themes of 
3,574 second-grade children. Fitzgerald (41), combining words from this 
and similar investigations for Grades III-VI, furnishes a crucial vocabulary 
core from the 100 most frequently misspelled words in each grade and a 
master list of 222 demons. 

Betts (15, 16) found unanimous agreement on grade placement of only 
one word in seventeen spellers produced between 1934-38. He presented 
evidence of the frequency and range of grade placement of 8,645 words, 
together with the frequency of a supplementary list for the first grade. 
According to Potthoff (105), there is little evidence of scientific selection 
of spelling words in twenty recently published college textbooks in 
rhetoric and composition. Fifty percent of them appear in one text only. 
Potthoff lists, with Horn and Thorndike ratings, those which appear more 
than once. 

Diagnosis of Spelling Difficulties 

Spache (125, 126, 127, 128) has prepared in usable form a list of 
spelling errors combined from previous studies as an aid to objective re- 
cording of types of spelling diflSculty. He also summarized those factors re- 
lated to spelling disability on which evidence is conflicting or negative, and 
those on which it is positive. The following appear as closely related to suc- 
cess in spelling: (a) physical factors, including vision, auditory acuity and 
discrimination, handwriting, and speech; and (b) intellectual and social 
factors, including intelligence, attitudes, phonetic skills and knowledge, 
vocabulary skill, home background, and educational history. In another 
investigation, Spache (124) sorted out average and poor spellers and 
found the mean percent of each type of error made by individuals. Average 
spellers were more prone to make phonetic errors, additions, and substi- 
tutions; poor spellers, more nonphonetic errors. Poor spellers were more 
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given to omitting sounded letters and whole syllables They also wrote more 
incomplete and unrecognizable spellings 

In a series of photographs of eye movements of the same children, study- 
ing new and difficult words in Grades IV, V, and VI successively, Gilbert 
(52, 53) proved his point that maturity of perceptual habits in spelling 
is characterized by a rapid approach resembling a simple verification 
process coupled with efficient discrimination of hard points. He there- 
fore urges avoidance of prolonged minute examination of semifamiliar 
sequences, and increased speed and broadened recognition span in teaching 
children effective study habits in spelling 

Alper (3) at Wellesley College found that a test of fifty words fre- 
quently misspelled in freshman themes, together with thirty more difficult 
words from a standardized test, proved a useful diagnostic instrument on 
which to base remedial work Phonetic errors and distorted phonetic spell- 
ings caused most of the errors. Definite hard spots appeared in the words 
missed. Evidence pointed also to the fact that a judicious use of rules and 
generalizations might prove of value at the college level. 

Methods of Teaching Spelling 

Several studies throw light on methods of teaching spelling Lee and 
Lee (84) produced marked improvement in spelling in the third grade by 
(a) a reduction in the number and difficulty of words taught, (b) emphasis 
upon words actually used in each grade, (c) a variety of methods for using 
the words in actual expression of ideas, and (d) engendering a feeling 
of success in weak pupils 

Millar (90) described a survey of a most profitable exploratory testing 
and teaching program in spelling in the schools of Madison, Wisconsin. 
Initial tests included spelling in the pupils’ own written work, free associa- 
tion tests, and twenty -five words from the basic spelling list of the previous 
grade. The broadest vocabularies and the highest percentage of accuracy in 
spelling occurred in the pupils’ own writing Emphasis in the teaching 
program w’'as based upon (a) stimulation of the desire and the need to write, 
and therefore to spell; fb) growth in ability to judge the correctness or in- 
correctness of the pupils’ own spelling; (c) increase in facility and accu- 
racy in finding how to spell words pupils need to use; and (d) improve- 
ment in general ability and assurance in habitual correct spelling. 
Distinctions between rough and final drafts in composition were empha- 
sized in relationship to spelling. A mimeographed basic spelling list, to- 
gether with brief unit lists, were used in lieu of dictionaries, to place re- 
sponsibility upon the children for spelling much used words correctly. 
Phonetic errors pro\ed most common in the diagnosis of difficulty. 

Cuiler and Lease (65) produced better results among pupils of all levels 
of ability by use of an individualized program in spelling based upon 
pretesting and attack upon words missed by each individual. Arnold (6) 
found study of set words for each grade uneconomical. Comparison of 
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progress in the spelling of words taught and not taught at each grade level 
indicated that concerted attack upon a set list of words m each grade merely 
disturbed temporarily the pattern of the growth curve. Peak, Brooks, and 
Berkeley (100) proved that practice of the wrong spelling of a word, when 
the learner was conscious that it was wrong, reinforced correct spelling 
as much as drill upon the right form. 

Robinson (110) deplored current emphasis upon mere rote learning in 
spelling and reviewed research to reveal elements of reasoning back of the 
spelling process. Thompson (136) reported increased success in spelling 
and handwriting when both are integrated with context materials composed 
from pupil experiences and from other subjects. A saving of time was 
also effected. Weak pupils profited more than superior ones did from the 
integrated program. 

House (77) found that fourth-grade children who were taught Webster’s 
system of phonetic respelling with diacritics and those taught the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet made greater progress in both spelling and 
pronunciation than those taught regular spelling with diacritics. Peake 
(101) reported a general correlation of .814 between ability in reading 
and in spelling according to scores on the New Stanford Achievement 
Test. 

In regard to retention of spelling and growth in ability to spell words 
even in the absence of specific instruction (120), Smith reported a loss 
in ability to spell after graduation from college, and Prindle (106) noted a 
greater increase in spelling than in any other aspect of English among 353 
college students tested as freshmen and as seniors. 

Handwriting 

Surveys of Handwriting 

Grant and Marble (61) conducted a handwriting survey in sixth-grade 
classes in Cincinnati to discover whether class instruction in handwriting 
should be continued into the junior high school. In order to approximate 
a situation in which writing was a secondary consideration, pupils who had 
just completed the Otis Test of Mental Ability were told that the last part 
of the examination was to lest their ability to write sentences from memory 
after hearing them read. Fifty-four percent of the children passed high 
enough to be excused from further training except that required for main- 
tenance of the skill. Over one-fourth showed defects demanding diagnosis 
and remedial instruction, and another one-fifth wrote so illegibly as to need 
continued systematic instruction in writing. 

Wixted (146), testing Hunter College seniors graduating to teach in the 
elementary schools, found them writing with speed ^ell above the eighth- 
grade level, with form slightly lower than the norm for 8B, with spacing 
the same as the average for 8B, and with movement below the 8A stand- 
ard. He also found seniors of 1941 at Indiana University notably superior 
to seniors of 1919 although the average age at graduation had decreased. 
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Woody’s survey (147) of handwriting instruction in the state of 
Michigan in 1938 was concerned with the relationship between methods and 
results. The most common practice he found in the state was to have 
a definite daily period for systematic instruction in handwriting except in 
the seventh and eighth grades, where pupib were excused if they main- 
tained a satisfactory level of writing in all written work. Schools which 
excused pupils in this way produced a better quality of handwriting in 
the seventh and eighth grades, but not below that level, than did the schools 
which required practice of everybody. No relationship existed between 
speed or quality of writing and the amount of time spent on handwriting 
or the amount of stress placed on muscular rhythmic exercises. Schools 
which used rating scales stood higher in achievement than those that did not. 

In general, as measured by the Ayres scale, children in large cities wrote 
better but more slowly than those in small and medium-sized towns. There 
was little evidence that supervision or the use of special teachers improved 
handwriting above what the regular classroom teachers were able to ac- 
complish. 

Contrary to the theory of relating handwriting practice to the child’s 
voluntary efforts at expression. Cole (28) developed a system of drills 
based upon the formation of individual letters, both separately and com- 
bined into words. Detailed counting of letters resulted in a list in order of 
both frequency and difficulty. These letters were incorporated into words, 
and systematic and diagnostic drill upon them was instituted. Control 
groups were set up using conventional methods. Measurement of progress 
after roughly four months was based upon copying the same short printed 
list of words — the control group with pen and ink and the experimental 
group with fountain pen. Both groups made normal progress in rate, but 
the experimental group made an average improvement in quality of three 
years during the time when the control group made very little advance. 

In order to test the value of perceptual learning in penmanship, Leggitt 
(86) gave junior high-school pupils drill in matching cards on which was 
written a single stroke with others on which there were letters containing 
the same stroke. No writing was done at all. After two sets of ten trials 
each, the pupils were again tested for writing Ten out of fifteen increased 
two or three steps on the Ayres scale and four gained one step. Only 
one child made no gains. Studying further the penmanship of art students, 
Leggitt (85) found that pupils electing art improved more in cursive and 
in manuscript writing than did those not taking art. Members of required 
courses in art made only normal progress in penmanship. 

Evidence of superior attainment in handwriting, especially on the part 
of weak pupils, when spelling and handwriting are correlated and related 
to the content subjects, has already been discussed under spelling (136). 

Manuacript Writing 

Studies by Arrington (7) in Florida and by Cowan (33) in California 
indicate a preference among primary teachers for teaching of manuscript 
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rather than cursive writing. Although California supervisors accept the 
results of research in regard to the values of manuscript writing, ad- 
ministrative difficulties have often stood in the way of inaugurating it or 
of continuing it, once begun. Teachers in Woody’s study (147) held con- 
flicting views on manuscript writing. Forty-one percent of all teachers were 
for it — ^more than that in the largest cities. Three-fourths of the teachers 
in medium-sized towns were against it. Many wished to protect children 
by teaching both manuscript and cursive writing at the same time, even 
in the primary grades. 

Miscellaneous Studies 

A number of brief studies unrelated to the topics already discussed in 
this review have meaning for teachers of the language arts. Bamberger (11) 
and Kinhart (83) furnished evidence of the improvement of instruction 
through the stimulation of supervision. Parks (99) indicated the wide 
variation in practices of certification in different states and recommended 
a check upon proficiency in the several aspects of the language arts to 
exclude majors who have emphasized one area at the expense of well- 
rounded training. She also urged omitting Freshman English from the 
English major, and counting toward certification only credits in courses 
beyond those required of all students in college. Cook (31, 32) has studied 
problems of articulation and promotion. He found that forcing a pupil to 
repeat a grade because of failure to meet standards (a) increases the range 
of ability within a given grade more than promoting him would do; and 
(h) while depriving him of the spur and interest of a new curriculum and 
a new teacher, it does not enhance his chances of making progress in Eng- 
lish. Stalnaker (130) compared boys and girls for proficiency in English 
as revealed by results of the College Entrance Board at Princeton. Among 
3,000 candidates, girls were superior in scholastic aptitude and in English 
in general, whether from public or private schools and regardless of the 
section of the country from which they had come. 

Summary and Conclusions 

During the last three years the colleges have been twice as active in 
research bearing upon the problems of teaching English as the high schools 
have. Barring spelling, handwriting, and word counts, the elementary- 
school activities are about on a par with those of the high school. Including 
them, elementary-school research surpasses that of the colleges. There has 
been tremendous interest in a basic core vocabulary at all levels of instruc- 
tion. Problems of speech at the college level have been frequently investi- 
gated. Fully half of these studies have been concerned with the correlation 
of success or failure in speech with factors of personality as rated by the 
Bernreuter or other inventories. Many of the studies have been surveys 
of the status of speech instruction in college. The survey, as a technique of 
research, has been more popular than any other method-general surveys 
in English and special surveys to determine what is being done or what 
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has been achieved in speech and handwriting. In several instances, it has 
been possible to correlate results with the type of method or content most 
used in a given school system, as in the case of Woody’s handwriting study 
in Michigan Revealing conditions will have value in proportion as it 
stimulates a direct attack upon the improvement of method and curriculum 
and additional detailed research into causes and effects. 

Especially encouraging is the number of studies attempting to isolate 
factors influencing growth m language power Recognition of the com- 
plexities of the problem as unsuited to mere study on the basis of objective 
test results is beginning to appear Continuation of research in the inter- 
relationships of language growth and child development and environmental 
factors is imperative if real progress is to be made Positive elements of 
growth need to be detected. Gunderson’s slight classroom investigation of 
maturing concepts in vocabulary and Humphrey’s of the development of 
initiative and self-evaluation in expression need to be extended and pursued 
further. Heider’s analysis of sentence structure of deaf and hearing chil- 
dren of parallel ages is suggestive of concrete methods of discovering 
growth year by >ear. Baker’s analysis of changing patterns of interest as 
they affect expression and of positive evidences of growth in discussion 
from the third grade through the sixth furnishes leads in the direction 
which research might well take. Gilbert is the only experimenter who meas- 
ures progress of the same children over a period of three years The ulti- 
mate answer to the problems of developing control over language depends 
upon substituting for the cross-section study of status a longitudinal study 
of the progress of the same pupils at various stages of their development 
and in response to known background and environmental stimuli. 

Such investigations as the Eight- Year Study and Glaser’s on critical 
thinking have paved the way for measurement of outcomes long recognized 
as important but seldom considered in the actual measurement of results 
by standard tests alone. Segregation of factors for study and careful control 
of conditions, as Glaser, for example, controlled his, will be necessary 
before ultimate answers can be given to the major problems raised by these 
extensive and loosely controlled investigations. 

Disagreement on three problems disrupts progress in English at all levels 
of instruction. One is grade placement of materials so that progress may be 
gradual and uninterrupted ; another is the question of promotion standards 
and articulation; and a third is the question of what grammar teaching 
affects usage. The latter has significance chiefly because of the amount of 
time devoted to linguistic study in the schools The first can be answered 
only through detailed study of child development such as has been achieved 
at the preschool level. The second demands an extension of research in the 
direction of Cook’s investigation of the effects of promotion and non- 
promotion, with extended measures of effects both in English and in per- 
sonality traits. The th’rd demands detailed study of specific topics of gram- 
mar and the effect of knowledge of them upon use of specifically related 
items of usage in ever} day speech and writing. 
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The schools at the moment are under terrific bombardment from without. 
Accusations totally unsubstantiated by evidence are bandied about from 
editorial writer to editorial writer. Research can and must produce the 
evidence of the extent of mastery of English skills prevailing in our schools 
today — in direct comparison with the achievement of pupils of the same 
level of ability who were in the schools twenty, thirty, and fifty years 
ago. There is no reason to fear that production of actual evidence of this 
sort will reflect unfavorably upon the present school population. Regard- 
less of one’s opinion concerning the relative importance of skills in the 
total program in English, concrete evidence of success in them — that is, 
as great success as in the halcyon days of fifty years ago — is at the moment 
the passport to realms more significant, perhaps, for child development in 
the language arts. 
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CHAPTER X 

Expressive Arts in School Instruction 

KENNETH J ARISMAN 

During the past five to eight years, there has been a tremendous increase 
in the literature covering arts activities of many kinds which, for purposes 
of this report, are called the “expressive arts ” There seems, however, to 
be little actual agreement at this time as to the function of the expressive 
arts in school instruction. There is yet to appear in print a comprehensive, 
significant statement, other than the report of the Progressive Education 
Association’s Committee on the Function of Art in General Education, as 
to what experiences and practices in the arts can mean to growing boys and 
girls. Further, a close study of the writings of several prominent arts 
publications gives credit to the feeling that there are wide inconsistencies 
between the written word and the practices in the classrooms of the country. 
One gains the further feeling that most of the practices in our classrooms 
are either borrowings from other members in the professional world or 
unreliable methods accepted as truths during the four years of college life. 
The statement, “I had my training as an English teacher (or music, or 
science, and so forth) and then got into teaching the arts,” suggests that 
perhaps what passes for arts experiences m many parts of the country 
IS an intellectuahzed, highly verbal experience lacking the drive and ener- 
gized initiative possessed by the expressive arts ( 54) . It seems that the arts 
teaching in this country has been largely in the hands of others than a 
competent professional staff. 

Points of Emphasis in Recent Literature 

There are other indications in recent writings just as important as those 
mentioned above. The arts in general have for years varied their points 
of emphasis under one theme or another. From the early attempts to 
introduce arts into the schools of Boston, we have had periods of rather 
intense interests and points for justification that included such items as 
training of the hand, training of the eve, an aid to writing, and the economic 
flavor — as an aid to industry. Closer to the present day, we find just as 
vital an interest and allegiance to art for art’s sake, arts in life, arts in 
everyday life, and a wide variety of others (38, 47) Most of these points 
of emphasis are still being written into courses of study designed to “insure 
continuity of experiences” blessed mih the certainty that through repre- 
sentation or design or some other intellectual logical organization, the 
result of the adult logic ivill be a kind of arts experience good for the 
child (49a, 66 h However, through these periods of growth, as indicated 
in the writing, there have been those individuals (8) and schools (9) 
who were able to see a glimmer of the significance and importance of the 
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arts as realistic experiences in the everyday lives of boys and girls (53). 
The writings of this latter group of people, though small, are beginning to 
make an impression that promises to point the way to a better, more effec- 
tive, and creative kind of educational experience for boys and girls 

Influence of Psychology 

Increasing use is being made of the studies in child development, espe- 
cially those concerned with emotions as factors in educating young people 
(50) There is increasing emphasis that the experiences of children are 
highly complex things with which to deal (30, 53). Children are indi- 
viduals and react to experiences (19, 27) and materials in a personal 
way (12). Such understandings begin to point the way to a more realistic 
kind of living experience; arts people are beginning to value the unique 
qualities found in child work (24, 27, 31). 

To recognke the worth and values of individuals and their work implies 
a democratic concept of education which, in turn, is the lifeblood of arts 
activities. There is increasing evidence that compartmentalized activities 
are not as effective or as lasting as an education based on experience that 
is individual in nature, involving ideas, choices, plans, procedures, and 
expressions related both to goals of the social group and to the aims of 
the individual (8, 50). Active participation and real experimentation in 
all kinds of activities and all sorts of materials are appropriate (8, 47, 53) . 
The experiences children have in the arts should be active, energetic ones 
as well as expressive ones; not externalized or imposed experiences, but 
those involving the entire organic self (38). 

The studies concerned with emotion and human growth and develop- 
ment (67) have caused arts teachers to examine their findings to see what 
the studies might imply for the arts (4, 13, 14). It is evident that these 
studies do not imply rote learning or drill (47), or regimentation or com- 
partmentalization of either ideas, experiences, or techniques (30) which 
might hinder a developing maturity (38). They emphasize experiences 
that contribute to growth and maturity (50, 53). These studies suggest 
giving children opportunities for the gradual accumulation of purposive 
firsthand experiences, which will point out to them things as they are; in 
fact (59), giving them the opportunity to sense and feel the organic unity 
and relationships of things as they exist and thereby develop warm feel- 
ings toward other and better experiences (53, 59). Such an emphasis 
means aiding children to see and to organize their experiences into atti- 
tudes, It means deriving real values from the attitudes growing out of real 
experiences (61). It means giving opportunities for action based on 
children’s organic needs, ideas, and value concepts in order that new 
experiences might be based on the values and attitudes of the previous 
experiences, and so on (67). These studies indicate the need for mere 
opportunities for increasing self-control, and acceptance of responsibilities 
for the child’s own acts. 
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Scope of Expressive Arts 

The “expressional arts” or the “expressive arts” is taken here to mean 
those activities in which children engage as part of their living experi- 
ences as growing children (8) . The concept is not meant to be confined 
to any one age group or any one class of people since the expressive arts 
are common to all people at all levels with natural degrees of variation 
and depth (12). The concept should be further clarified as not being con- 
fined to drawing, painting, or sculpturing, but to working in and with a 
wide variety of tools, materials, and other mediums of expression such 
as dramatic play, imaginative stories, child play, and other expressive 
activities that are normal and acceptable to human beings working and 
living together in this complex world (19). These statements do not imply 
that a common expressive art is best for all children. As children differ 
(31), so do their choices as to the expressive mediums in which they feel 
comfortable. 

Difficulties in Arts Teaching 

There are definite and distinct barriers to the effective use of the 
expressional arts as factors in school instruction. There has been a tendency 
in this country to intellectualize the expressive experience. Further, we 
have had a system of teaching that looked upon method as an end in itself 
(49a). In this methodical teaching, we too often defeat the real purpose 
in that we erect standards and bring children “up to standard” or compare 
their work with some work of the past or the present. We have a decided 
tendency to create fears — ^fears of departing from conventional standards; 
fears that the work of our students will be out of line with that done in 
another section of the city or town. Uncreative teachers and teaching will 
continue to demand obedience, which breeds unimaginative students and 
barren work. We have generalized in terms of design, line, and isolated 
aspects so extensively that we have clouded over the organic quality to 
be found in expressive work. In other words, we have not had the courage 
or the vision to permit arts activities to become a part of children’s liv- 
ing experiences. We seem to be rather set on veneering the experience 
on the surface rather than making it part of the lives of children — as 
much a part as playing or telling a story or dramatizing an event in living. 

Experimental Program at Ohio State University 

There are few experimental programs under way at the present time 
owing to the displacements caused by the war and other reasons. It 
seemed worthwhile, however, to report on some of them as representing 
a practical sort of experimentation which should furnish a broad base 
for much research on significant aspects of the work. The Related Arts 
at the University School of Ohio State University is reported rather fully 
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because the details were available. The program covers the arts experi- 
ences from the four-year-olds through the twelfth grade.^ 

The fine and industrial arts people are not free from blame for devel- 
oping strong prejudices which prevent their work from becoming a co- 
operative undertaking. Possibly the fine arts people have become suspects 
concerning their emphasis on a program in which all interpretations are 
made m a language peculiar to that particular field. Possibly the indus- 
trial arts people have been more guilty of saying that education for an 
industrial society is a primary concern of the schools. After doing so 
they have been too easily satisfied with courses which aim at the mastery 
of a narrow set of skills and the superficial acquisition of a limited amount 
of related information. 

The arts staff (industrial and fine) at the University School, after ten 
years of exploring their respective areas and making changes in order bet- 
ter to cooperate with the general education program of the school, have 
come to the conclusion that there really is little essential difference between 
what is referred to as fine arts and what is referred to as industrial arts. 
Both areas deal with materials of various kinds, both are concerned with 
experiences of children in these materials, both emphasize a creative 
problem-solving approach. Our proposal as a solution consists of fusing 
these areas and their philosophies. 

Much sustained thought has been given to avoiding the pursuit and 
mastery of mechanistic processes. Our students have been given a large 
share in determining their goals and experiences. Wq have let them 
face the results of their efforts which are often unequal. In order to 
direct development of the individual, we have attempted to state con- 
trolling principles for young people as they move toward adult life. 
Some of the aspects covered are obtaining maximum personal develop- 
ment; meeting problems of an immediate personal-social character; under- 
standing the broader social relationships of one’s community; adjusting 
to the economic and industrial life of the adult. 

As teachers think about these problems it seems natural to put the 
student ahead of the subjectmatter. We have learned that contriving to get 
the student in action is the first step, and that the second is to be certain 
that some interest other than a casual like or dislike starts him on his avenue 
of activity. In making the work of the shop and studio interchangeable 
we discover that the student is greatly stimulated by the wider variety 
of possible choices. Many of our working spaces are glass partitioned 
or in other ways may be viewed from several vantage points. 

When special interests compete within an arts area student prejudices 
are often developed which interfere with a broad educational experience. 
By combining the arts we hope to understand better the generalized needs 
of our students and thus reduce competing organizations of educational 

^ This report u based on a statement prepared by the arts staff C Warren Moore, Louise Aaplund, and 
Kenneth Ansman. 
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interests, both within the arts area and from without. The following 
list of art activities is illustrative of the variety to be found in many 
schools: work in painting (tempera, water color, and oils); designing 
(commercial, industrial, and architectural) ; drawing (pencil, ink, char- 
coal, chalk, and pastel) ; weaving (raflSa, rag, reed, yarn, on table and 
floor looms) ; ceramics (hand building, throwing, slip casting, and glaz- 
ing) ; metal work (casting of nonferrous alloys, forging, oxy acetylene 
welding, sheet metal work, and spinning) ; woodwork (pattern and cab- 
inet work and carving involving the use of hand tools and machines) ; 
graphic arts (hand type setting, operating a platen press and a letter 
press); craftwork (plastics, block printing, leather and textile with ap- 
propriate techniques such as carving, etching, engraving, and piercing). 

Youth in past years have been furnished with easily worked materials 
and the simple tools of the artist craftsman. We believe such a limitation 
does not challenge modern youth. They naturally seek out the stuff of 
their surroundings to work with. Most parents feel the same way. It 
seems axiomatic that when the community is rich in materials and equip- 
ment the schools should also be rich in resources. Our educational sys- 
tem is such that we strive to have our high-school youth learn to use 
their heads on the verbal side but we don’t know how to help them to 
feel things. We believe that natural forms of expression must be encouraged. 

Appraisal of student progress — At stated times throughout the school 
year reports are written concerning the work of individual students. The 
art teachers are concerned in discovering if the student, in respect to 
his ability and past accomplishment, is growing. Particular attention is 
given to the following: (a) In the selection of the project and the plan- 
ning, is he thoughtful concerning the usefulness of the product, appro- 
priateness of the design, relationship of details to the whole, and degree 
of completeness of planning? (b) In his choice of materials is he con- 
cerned with texture combinations, color combinations, and the use of 
a variety of materials? (c) In his attitudes toward his work does he show 
an independence in work, helpfulness to others, alertness, promptness, per- 
sistence, and concern for the saving of materials? (d) How does the finished 
product show workmanship with respect to neatness, skill in use of equip- 
ment, accuracy of work, and ability to complete work within the esti- 
mated time limit? (e) Although much of his work is individual in nature, 
he is a member of a group of students and we are concerned with his 
attention to and grasp of ideas underlying group activity such as follow- 
ing preliminary suggestions, carrying his share of unpleasant assign- 
ments, and doing more than actually assigned. 

Sherniaii Sliidy in Visual Training 

The Sherman experiment is a project in visual training under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Educational Research in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at Ohio State University. This experiment has been 
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brought about through Hoyt Sherman’s interest in the manner in which 
painters and other creative workers sense and describe the importance 
of form — the whole thing, rather than isolated elements in a painting 
or other works of art. He feels that the time allotted to drawing m a fine 
arts curriculum is important, due to the fact that one of the fundamental 
needs of an artist is the ability to perceive relationships. Drawing, which 
IS the study of configuration, is not only an end in itself but is the most 
expedient instrument for training in this ability. With this in view, Sher- 
man set out to develop means and methods by which the concept of 
configuration can be more effectively presented. 

The method consists of using lantern slides the first three weeks in 
order to develop the ability to see with perceptual unity. While this 
ability is developing, the student is continually drawing. An interesting 
element in the experience is the avoidance of intellectualizing the art 
process. The words “design,” “composition,” “texture,” and so forth, 
are not employed. It is interesting to note that these things come without 
conscious effort, through the development of visual awareness Subject- 
matter used in the experiment is of the unusual and highly contrary to 
the natural. 

Sherman’s findings, other than those qualities evident in the drawings, 
show a marked increase in perceptual acuity in approximately two months. 
There is a high degree of correlation between the ability to draw and 
perceptual acuity. In stereo judgment, or depth discrimination, the gain 
was small though consistent over the entire class 

Studies at the Cleveland Museum of Art 

Between 1935 and 1940, the Cleveland Museum of Art has conducted 
a rather extensive project under the direction of Thomas Munro, Betty 
Lark-Horovitz, and Edward N. Barnhart (3a, 44a). This project was 
made possible with the aid of a grant from the General Education Board 
of New York in the hope of throwing some light on the whole problem 
of children’s art and art abilities. 

The first problem attacked by the investigators was one that had been 
raised by the museum’s attempts to select talented children for its advanced 
drawing classes. The Seven Drawing Test which it had used was a rough 
attempt to test the children with the hope of discovering various types 
of art ability. This formed the basis for many of the investigations and 
furnished a great mass of material for study. Other tests were designed 
to measure such characteristics as imagination, decorative sense, visual 
memory, and art appreciation of specific types of material. The inves- 
tigators tried to find developmental norms of children’s drawings, thus 
clearing the ground for consideration of the larger esthetic problems 
involved in the evaluation of children’s drawings. 

In a series of seven articles (26 through 32) Horovitz covered all 
phases of the work done under the Board grant. (See also 3a and 44a.) 
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The studies indicate that it is necessary to consider the subjects which 
children prefer at different age levels when teaching art in general, 
history of art, and art appreciation. Picture preferences (27) of boys 
and girls differ greatly at early age levels but are rather similar at older 
age levels. In portrait preferences girls select portraits of girls and women 
while the boys select pictures of boys and men (28), With regard to 
textile patterns (29), appreciation of color varies with age levels. Here 
the boys and girls show great preference for only three of the total of 
thirty-nine patterns through all age levels. Modern patterns were chosen 
in larger numbers than patterns of the past. 

Conclusions 

While the amount of research being done in the arts is not comparable 
with that being done in other areas, it is encouraging to note that some 
research is being carried on and that research done in former years is 
being applied to the bettering of teaching practices. The application of 
research, while small, indicates a growing tendency on the part of arts 
people to evaluate current practices in the light of the findings of those 
doing research in this area. 

Research in the arts is not well known to arts people and, generally, 
is not made available to them through the publications upon which they 
usually rely to keep them informed. 

Another element to be considered is the suspicion with which arts 
people look upon research. This is probably due to a number of factors, 
one of which has been the unfortunate practice of using methods devised 
in other areas to attempt to evaluate aspects of the arts. This has been 
unfortunate, due to the makers of the tests being unfamiliar with the 
arts process and problems and arts people not being familiar with re- 
search techniques. While research as the scientist and mathematician know 
it is scarce in the arts, it is well to note that more teachers are moving 
into frankly experimental programs. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Music in School Instruction 


RUSSELL V. MORGAN 

The field of expressive arts (of which music is a part) presents proh- 
lems in research that have been discouraging to many musicians. Most 
musical performers have questioned the value of, or at some time bitterly 
resisted, any scientific approach to problems in the music field. For every 
topic that can be studied objectively these dissenting individuals will name 
a number of aspects in which evaluation is necessarily dependent on taste 
and judgment. In spite of such conditions, however, a considerable amount 
of research is going on. 

The reviewer has not had opportunity to examine the bulk of research 
that has recently been done. He therefore submits this report as being useful 
for its bibliographical suggestions, and as giving a certain overview of 
current thinking among musical people. 

Bibliography 

The previous review of music and music teaching in this journal was 
prepared by Wiebe (25) in October 1941. The short but highly selected 
bibliography in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (13) should 
also be mentioned. The U. S. OfSice of Education’s annual listing of theses 
(22) includes a large number of studies devoted to music; these theses 
were not readily accessible to the present reviewer. Bienstock (3) pre- 
sented a bibliography of fifty-eight items, appearing between 1934 and 
1940, on musical aptitude. 

Yearbooks and other reports published by the Music Educators National 
Conference (15) , the Music Teachers National Association (16) , the Amer- 
ican Musicological Society, and the annual Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music contain much mature consideration of music 
education problems. 

Extensive references to articles in this field will be found in the Educa- 
tion Index under the many topics beginning with ‘‘Music” (especially 
“Music Education”), and under “Musical — ^Musicians, and Musicology.” 
There is also an extensive current literature on various phases of music 
in the psychological magazines. The Index Number of Psychological Ab- 
stracts^ published each December as a separate number, will yield reviews 
of a number of studies made during that year. 

The bibliography attached to the present report contains mostly general 
reports and recent treatises with which all music teachers should be 
familiar. 

The Music Education Research Council has published a number of bul- 
letins dealing with problems of public-school music, and also a series of 
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more than thirty three- or four-page leaflets on different topics in music 
education. This material is published by the Music Educators National 
Conference (15) . Radio broadcasts are not included in the present review; 
they were covered adequately by the recent review of Reid and Day (19) , 
and also by Wiebe (24, 25) . 

Subjective or Interpretative Aspects of Music 

Certain phases of music instruction can be approached in a purely scien- 
tific manner and valuable information secured which helps improve in- 
struction. On the other hand, the field of appreciation is extremely difficult 
to study because it seems impossible to secure any commonly accepted 
criterion for taste and judgment. With disagreement among the finest of 
professional musicians as to the quality and value of a given composition, 
how can an objective test of quality be prepared? 

With some ingenuity, however, real progress can be made in areas which 
at first seem forbidding. Watson (23) investigated the nature of musical 
meanings and the possibility of measuring them. As an indication of “mean- 
ing” he employed the person’s classification of a musical selection accord- 
ing to its mood. Considerable preliminary work was done to obtain a satis- 
factory list of fifteen moods and a set of thirty phonograph records which 
would exemplify them. Tests were given to pupils in ike sixth, eighth, 
tenth, and twelfth grades, to college students, graduate students, and expert 
musicians. “The relative frequency with which certain meanings are attrib- 
uted to music is approximately the same for all age levels tested as for the 
expert musicians” (p. 29) . Further, “There is a consistent growth in ability 
to discriminate between musical meanings from the sixth grade through the 
college levels” (p. 35). Watson further investigated the objective char- 
acteristics of the musical selections, to see whether these were relatively 
constant and unique for each mood. Such factors as pitch, loudness, speed, 
sound, dynamics, and rhythm, and dominance in rhythm, melody, or har- 
mony were noted. Both the average and the dispersion of each characteristic 
were studied for each selection. He concluded ihat “the meaning of music is 
not a fortuitous subjective variable — there are constant factors in the 
music itself which determine the nature of individual interpretation at all 
levels tested. . . . Abstract meanings have approximately the same musi- 
cal characteristics for untrained adults and for children as for expert 
musicians” (p. 29) . 

Musical Talent and Aptitude 

It seems probable that there will continue to be debate for some time 
with regard to what characteristics essential to music production and enjoy- 
ment may be inherited and what ones may be developed. On a purely ana- 
lytical level it seems possible, however, to say that the following capacities 
underlie musical accomplishment, and must be present in satisfactory de- 
gree, whether inherited or developed, if enjoyment and performance are 
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not to suffer: (a) sensory acuity, (b) musical coordination, (c) emotional 
drive, (d) musicality, (e) interest and will-power, (f) general intelligence, 
and (g) physical energy. To what extent these traits may be elemental and 
to what extent they may be compounds or groupings of other traits, we 
cannot at present say. 

Bienstock (3) recently reviewed studies in the area of musical aptitude 
published from 1934 to 1940. Her review and bibliography follow that of 
P. R. Farnsworth in 1934. She has also contributed to this field through 
her own studies (2) . Bienstock reported on studies of musical ability tests, 
the effect of training, the influence of intelligence, and the general problem 
of prediction in music. She concluded: ‘‘The status of testing and guidance 
in music is beginning to emerge as a subject worthy of intensive effort by 
both psychologists and musicians The results, however, are far from con- 
clusive at the present time” (p 440) . 

A study is under way at the present time in Cleveland in which the 
Seashore Music Talent Tests are being administered to thousands of pupils 
through the school radio station. 

Musicality is a sort of intuitive sensing of the proper use of musical 
materials. Little study seems to have been done on this character. It varies 
widely even among trained musicians. Many graduates of conservatories 
find it difficult to harmonize a melody in an interesting and effective manner 
and yet this power is frequently found in an individual who has had little 
formal study. 

Instruction and Administration 

A number of general treatises are available for the public-school music 
instructor or the teacher in a conservatory. Recent treatises include those 
by Dykema and Gehrkens (5), Harlan (7), Haydon (8), Jones (10), 
Kwalwasser (11), Mclntire (12), Mursell (14), Uhl (21), and Wil- 
son (26). 

Treatments on the school band and orchestra and their administration 
were prepared by Hindsley (9), Normann (17), Prescott and Chidester 
(18), Smith (20), and Wilson (26). Smith’s study (20) was a survey of 
practices in high schools of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, with 
some emphasis on the financial aspects of bands and orchestras. 

The music curriculum has been dealt with by several writers, but par- 
ticularly by Harlan (7), Jones (10), Mclntire (12) , and in Bulletin No. 19 
of the Music Education Research Council (published in 1936 by the Music 
Educators National Conference (15) ) . 

Housing, equipment, and supplies were dealt with in Bulletin No. 17 
of the Music Education Research Council, published in 1938. This bulletin 
dealt with design and layout of music rooms, including sound treatment. 
Other studies are under way. The writer knows of no study connected with 
quality of musical instruments, but the need for such may cause someone 
to take up that subject. 
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In some areas there has been little progress in research. The music edu- 
cation field does not accept this as a final result, but will continue to test 
new ways of measurement and study with the hope of eventually discover- 
ing teclmiques that will be appropriate to many phases of music instruc- 
tion, performance, and enjoyment. 
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FOREWORD 

Wtm THIS ISSUE on ‘Teacher Personnel,” the editorial policy of the 
Review comes under new management. The editorial function heretofore 
carried by Douglas E. Scates and his predecessor, Dean Frank N, Free- 
man, is now divided between the chairman, J. Cayce Morrison, and the 
associate editor, Arnold E. Joyal. The former organizes and advises with 
committees and reads the manuscripts for coverage of the field, organiza- 
tion, and general adherence to the policies formulated by the Board. The 
associate editor prepares the manuscript for the printer. As heretofore, 
thru correspondence and annual meeting, the Editorial Board formulates 
policy, determines the membership of reviewing committees, and the 
broad organization of the three-year cycle of the Review. 

With the change of editorship, the Board would reemphasize principles 
essential to the usefulness of the Review. The Review is a tool for research 
workers, teachers, and administrators: it gives quick access to the sources 
of knowledge embodied in published research, and it is a triennial supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. The Review is a his- 
torical record. Fifty, one hundred years hence, its pages will provide a 
carefully indexed record of research in American education. Its historical 
value will increase with the passing of the years. 

The Review is not so much an instrument for cataloging research as for 
summarizing, classifying, and evaluating research. It should help the busy 
reader not only to learn quickly what research is available but what is most 
worth the reader’s examination. It should help him to observe trends, to 
see what is new, to visualize what research needs to be done. 

Our predecessors on the Editorial Board have set high standards for the 
Review. We shall do our best to maintain them. We hope the Review may 
continuously reflect the increasing quality of research in American educa- 
tion. To this end we invite the critical cooperation of the entire membership 
of the Association. 

The next issue will carry the names of the chairmen of the several issues 
of the fifth cycle of the Review still to be prepared. Bring to their attention 
such research as you think their respective committees should consider. 
Write them frankly concerning changes that you think would improve the 
new over previous issues in the same area. Register your ideas with the 
Editorial Board; they will be weighed carefully. 

This issue is the fifth on “Teacher Personnel.” It measures well against 
the standards set by its predecessors. It reflects the impact of the war on 
the teaching profession. It throws the full light of research on many issues 
vital to teachers and the public alike. It should find a wide audience out- 
side the fraternity of research workers. 

J. Cayce Morrison 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 
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CHAPTER I 

Teacher Supply and Demand 

EARL W. ANDERSON and REUBEN H. ELIASSEN 

Reports published in 1941, 1942, and 1943, include three doctor’s dis- 
sertations (22, 27, 44), one master’s thesis (7), eight statements made by 
representatives of state departments of education, including statistics for 
their respective states (3, 4, 8, 16, 30, 31, 32, 33) , seven studies made by 
teacher associations or teacher groups (2, 20, 21, 25, 26, 36, 39), three 
individual investigations of statewide nature (6, 9, 22), four reviews of 
the literature (1, 14, 15, 19), three analyses of population trends (11, 40, 
44) , a report from the Wartime Commission of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (43), one study concerned with vocational agriculture on a national 
scale (42), one analysis of vocational teacher supply (37), one survey of 
rural teachers (10), one audit of enrolments in teachers colleges (45), one 
list of factors to be considered in supply-demand accounting (23), and one 
presentation of technics for making statewide studies of teacher supply 
and demand (28). A number of reports somewhat general in character 
were included because of important statistics and recommendations. An- 
nual reports of college placement offices are becoming so numerous that 
they are not listed in the bibliography. 

An Increasing Acuteness in Shortage of Supply 

The trend in teacher supply and demand was from a moderate over- 
supply in 1940 in most fields of teaching (22, 26, 27) to a shortage in late 
1942 in almost every field. Exceptions were found in the large cities (8) 
and in some localities in certain academic fields. Bowers (3) found 70 
industrial arts departments in Ohio without teachers in the autumn of 1942 
and 137 others being taught by undertrained individuals. On October 1 
there were 331 vacancies in Ohio. For the same year Elliott (16) reported 
that teachers were leaving Michigan schools in large numbers to work in 
industry and that married women were refusing to teach for fear they 
would imperil the draft status of their husbands. He estimated a shortage 
of 1000 teachers of one-room rural schools Pennsylvania discovered a 
growing shortage of rural and elementary teachers (32, 33) and insuffi- 
cient numbers available in industrial arts, vocational agriculture, and 
health education. The supply appeared more than adequate in English, 
social studies, history, and foreign languages in May 1942 (43). In New 
York State in December 1942, 577 school systems reported unfilled 
vacancies (36) . School and Society in the same month stated that 20,000 
vocational teachers and 1744 teachers of vocational agriculture had left 
teaching for the armed forces or for industry (37) with a resulting closing 
of 1500 vocational shops and 2500 industrial arts classes. Swanson (42) 
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wrote that 602 departments of vocational agriculture in thirty-eight states 
were closed in 1942. A committee of the Wartime Commission of the U. S. 
Office of Education, meeting in September 1942, pointed out surpluses of 
teachers in one-fifth of the states in English, social studies, and history. 
Some states indicated an oversupply of teachers in other academic sub- 
jects and in the elementary areas. Surpluses existed in most of the large 
cities (43). 

Those who attempted to predict trends judged that the situation would 
become more critical as long as the war continues (6, 10, 21, 45) . A deep 
concern for the welfare of the schools as this condition gets worse is 
expressed by a large number of the writers. The general impression is that 
the schools are in danger of being seriously impaired unless heroic efforts 
are made to provide them with competent teachers. 

The Factors Causing Teacher Shortage 
and Efforts Made To Meet Them 

The factors which were reported numerous times as adding to the short- 
age included relatively low salaries as contrasted with those paid in indus- 
try, the substantial loss of teachers to the armed forces and to nonteaching 
occupations, the unprotected draft status of most men teachers, and the 
general restlessness of teachers, caused by the feeling that perhaps they 
could be more patriotic in some other occupations. Transportation prob- 
lems, undesirable living facilities in certain rural areas, and unwillingness 
to teach in one-room schools or to take teaching assignments involving 
many varied subjects were other reasons given for the paucity of qualified 
teachers in some schools (3) . A further factor was the reduced enrolments 
in teacher-training courses and the decreasing proportion of such students 
available for teaching upon graduation (21, 45) . 

Certification standards have been lowered to augment the supply by 
many thousands of teachers previously not eligible for teaching (3, 10, 
12, 13, 21, 31). Additional efforts have been made in the direction of 
accelerating and shortening teacher education curriculums. The discrimi- 
nation against married women (13) has been greatly lessened. Teachers 
have been transferred to subjects in which a shortage existed. Salaries 
have been raised in a number of cases but not appreciably. 

Increased turnover of teachers was evident in many states. Carrothers 
(5) found that 42 percent of the teachers in 285 Michigan schools were 
new in September 1941. Similar data came from Colorado (6), Florida 
(9), Nebraska (38), New York (36), and Ohio (12). 

Consideration of trends in school population has been overshadowed 
by the rapid separation of teachers from their posts. Reductions in teach- 
ing staffs were noted by Bowers (3) and Cooper (8) . This was caused by 
a decrease in the number of children of school age in the country as shown 
by studies of population trends (11, 40, 44) and the dropping out of high 
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school of many pupils to go into industry. These factors reduced the need 
for teachers, especially in the larger cities. 

General Suggestions To Alleviate Teacher Shortage 

The literature contains many suggestions and recommendations for 
alleviating the present and anticipated shortage of teachers. These fall 
under several general headings as follows: 

1. Improve the status of the teacher with respect to salaries, tenure, retirement, and 
working conditions, and develop a public attitude that teaching is of the utmost 
importance. 

2. Obtain deferment of necessary men teachers. 

3. Make administrative adjustments such as consolidations, doubling of classes, 
using circuit teachers, alternating classes, lengthening the school week, functionalizing 
the curriculum, and keeping the school open the year around. 

4. Expedite the shifting of teachers where needed. Shift teachers from one depart- 
ment to another after some form of retraining, transfer teachers from large cities to 
rural sections, and transfer from oversupplied to undersupplied districts Coordinate 
state and national placement agencies and use the U. S. Employment Service 

5 Locate qualified teachers who are not now teaching and get them back into the 
profession. This group includes married women, retired teachers still able to teach, 
and teachers in other occupations who might be encouraged to reenter the profession. 

6. Develop more vigorous guidance and recruitment programs. Begin a recruitment 
program in high school. Increase scholarships for normal-school students and provide 
federal subsidies for accelerating teacher-training programs. 

7. Accelerate and broaden the teacher-training program. Combine training with 
full-time teachmg by students 

8. Liberalize certification standards. Lower requirements for emergency certificates, 
increase interstate reciprocity, reduce renewal requirements, and make other efforts 
to get undertrained beginners and former teachers into the classrooms. Provide 
restrictions which would prevent undertrained teachers from becoming permanently 
certified without meeting minimum standards. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Measurement and Prediction 
of Teaching Efficiency 

ARVIL S. BARR 

Judged by the number of published reports, interest in the measurement 
and prediction of teaching success continued about as in past years with 
possibly some increase: Morgan (26) found continuing interest in the 
subject by field workers. Of the 310 cities replying to his inquiry, 126 
employed teacher-rating devices. 

In ihe literature herein reviewed the topics most frequently mentioned 
were pupil evaluation of teachers, new tests for the measurement of teach- 
ing ability, and certain more or less comprehensive studies of teaching 
ability. Among the newer subjects receiving special attention were those 
of teacher-pupil relations, the mental hygiene problems of teachers, and 
the influence of teachers on pupil attitudes. Two new type behavioi 
(teacher performance) records were reported. 

Approaches to Measurement and Prediction 
of Teaching Efficiency 

Apparently there is considerable doubt as how best to proceed in an 
area so complicated as the measurement and prediction of teaching effi- 
ciency. Barr (2) emphasized (a) the need to know more about the kinds 
of teachers needed in the modern school, (b) the need to define the pre- 
requisites to teaching success more precisely, and (c) the need for dis- 
crimination and precision in the validating of evaluating devices. Corey 
(15) emphasized (a) the importance of the criterion of teaching success 
and suggested the use of the development of children rather than super- 
visory ratings as the criterion; (b) the difficulty of knowing what is meant 
by personality; and (c) the need for more information about teaching 
competence, ability to learn about children, ability to describe desired out- 
comes of teaching, ability to appraise learning, ability to stimulate pupils’ 
curiosity, ability to provide variety of learning experiences, and ability to 
use his own knowledge. Campbell (13) wished to apply to teachers the 
evaluative technic employed by Tyler, Wrightstone, and Roth in pupil 
evaluation. He wished more emphasis upon the evaluation of behavior and 
less emphasis upon paper and pencil tests. 

Among the studies reported for the period here under review, the studies 
by Grieder (22), Mason (24), Shannon (39), and Troyer (42) need spe- 
cial mention. Grieder (22), following Rosanoff, analyzed temperament 
into seven components. His findings are in the mam negative; he found no 
common patterns of temperament among student teachers. Mason (24) 
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reported the results of two studies of the influence of the teachers’ attitudes 
relative to social, economic, and political issues upon those of their pupils. 
One was in a large metropolitan high school and another in twenty-three 
rural consolidated high schools in Indiana. His data show that pupils with 
liberal teachers had a reliably different liberalism score. Troyer (42) 
presented the case for teacher self-evaluation; Shannon (39) presented 
data from which he expressed doubt as to the validity of attention scores. 

One of the most comprehensive studies reported during this period was 
“The Wisconsin Study of Teaching Ability” (4). Only the preliminary 
reports by Mathews (25) and Rostker (32, 33) have been made available. 
A preliminary report upon Rostker’s study was made in the June 1940 
issue of the Review of Educational Research Mathews (25) offered 
data that seem to cast doubt on both the validity of certain measures of 
teaching ability and the item analysis method of validating tests of teaching 
efficiency. 

Few studies of a truly predictive sort were reported for the period here 
under review. Shannon (37, 38) presented a further study of the qualities 
essential to teaching efficiency; Blesh (5) reported the results of a ques- 
tionnaire study of the factors important for teachers of physical education. 
Personality was one of the most important factors. Cook (14) presented 
data on the value of certain tests in the prediction of the success of gradu- 
ate students in courses in professional education. No predictive study was 
found in which measures were applied before and after training. 

Pupil Evaluation of Teachers 

The topic receiving the greatest attention during the present three-year 
period was that of pupil evaluation of teachers. Bryan (8, 11) set forth a 
number of reasons for student evaluation of teachers: (a) The emotional 
reactions of students condition the kinds of learnings that take place, (b) 
Personality characteristics of the teacher condition a teacher’s effective- 
ness. (c) The mental hygiene of teacher-pupil reactions is important, (d) 
There must be more practice of democracy in our schools, (e) The teach- 
er’s prestige with school authorities, colleagues, and parents is determined 
largely by the reactions of pupils. The reliability of such evaluations as 
reported by Bryan (10) was between .85 and .92; the validity in this case 
is a function of reliability. Albert (1) reached a similar conclusion. Fergu- 
son and Hovde (18) emphasized the fact that the teacher’s personality can 
be improved by pupil rating; Ward (43) got an average gain of 4.2 scale 
points for a group of forty practice teachers. Porter (27) concluded from 
the use of pupil ratings of student teachers that (a) there was close agree- 
ment between the pupil evaluations and those of the supervising teacher; 
(b) the student teachers felt that they derived considerable benefit from 
their study of the pupil evaluations; and (c) the pupils enjoyed the recog- 
nition afforded them by the evaluation procedure. Bousfield (6) offered a 
list of nineteen qualities most desirable in college professors. 
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Some researches closely related to the studies of pupil evaluation of 
teachers were those treating of teacher-pupil relations. Three studies have 
been reported in this area. Bush (12) attempted to study the complicated, 
but important, patterns of interrelationship between students and the 
teacher in the classroom; relations between the students’ and teachers’ 
knowledge of the subject; relations between the students’ and teachers’ 
interest patterns and social beliefs; relation between the students’ and 
teachers’ purposes in the course. The data were collected by means of 
interviews, ratings, observations, tests, questionnaires, and anecdotal rec- 
ords. The data present a comprehensive survey of the likes and dislikes of 
pupils and the interplay of the several personalities involved. The technic 
as well as the problem was commended for further study. Brookover (7), 
working independently of Bush, sensed about the same problem. He said, 
‘Tf we accept the theory that personality develops thru interaction with 
other personalities, then it seems that the quality of person-person interac- 
tion is significant.” He presented the results of a statistical analysis of a 
self-devised person-person rating scale and the Purdue rating scale for 
instructors. Tiedeman (41) presented a detailed analysis of the likes and 
dislikes of 450 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade junior high-school pupils 
with reference to their teachers. 

New Developments 

One of the most interesting developments of this period was the intro- 
duction of the National Teachers Examination (16, 17, 19, 20, 31, 34, 35, 
36, 46) . This examination, developed by a group of experts working under 
a committee of the National Council of Education, consists of a set of com- 
mon examinations on reasoning, English comprehension, English expres- 
sion, general culture, professional information, and contemporary affairs 
which were taken by all candidates (16) and one or more optional exami- 
nations in subjectmatter areas. Davis (17), Flanagan (19, 20), Ryans (34, 
35, 36), and Wood (46) have reported results from early applications of 
this examination. In a preliminary study of the examination reported by 
Flanagan (19) a correlation of .51 was secured between test scores and 
supervisory ratings. While no comprehensive validation of the test against 
pupil change and other measures of teaching efiSciency has as yet been 
published, the data on the knowledge and cultural and intellectual back- 
ground of teachers (34) should be interesting to all those responsible for 
the employment and education of teachers. 

Of the new instruments for the measurement of teaching efficiency, those 
by Barr (3) and Raths (29, 30) represent the greatest departure from 
conventional patterns. Both attempted to present a means of evaluating 
more or less systematically the teacher’s performance on an activity basis. 
While the blanks which were used have both had extensive preliminary 
trial, no thorogoing validation of them has been reported. From a prelimi- 
nary study, Barr (3) reported a validity correlation of .56 and a relia- 
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bility of .82. Other measures of special interests were those by Potthoff 
and Corey (28) and Wilson (44). 

The review of the literature for this three-year period leaves one with 
certain impressions: (a) The interest in the measurement and prediction 
of teaching efficiency continued, (b) Extensive interest m pupil evaluation 
of teachers seemed apparent from the review literature, (c) More atten- 
tion will doubtless be given in the future to the study of the complex per- 
sonal-social interreactions of pupils and teachers, (d) The National Teach- 
ers Examination offered a promising measure of the more academic pre- 
requisites to teaching efficiency, (e) The Barr and Raths blanks furnish 
an anecdotal-performance approach to teacher evaluation. The need for 
better criteria against which to validate the various measures of teaching 
efficiency continues important. More prediction studies are needed In a 
large measure the success of the whole program to secure better qualified 
teachers rests upon our ability to designate reliably what constitutes 
teaching efficiency. 
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CHAPTER III 


Recruitment, Institutional Selection, 
and Guidance of Teachers 

ARVIL S BARR 

Summaries of the literature, research and otherwise, with reference 
to the pretraining, selection, and guidance of teachers, by Eliassen and 
Martin (2), Smith and Eaton (10), and Steiner and Von Haden (11), will 
supply the reader with an overview of this area. While much research work 
needs yet to be done, the thought that there should be some sort of guid- 
ance, selection, and even recruitment, particularly with the advent of war, 
seems well established. Ideas emphasized in this more general literature 
are: (a) The selection of prospective teachers should begin during the sec- 
ondary-school period thru well-directed guidance programs, (b) Teacher- 
training institutions should institute programs of selective admission based 
upon studies of the qualities essential to teaching success and their evalu- 
ation. (c) Selection should be progressive, supplemented by special training 
and guidance thruout the college period (d) Placement should match the 
demands of the position with the particular qualifications of the candidate, 
(e) Certification should be made after a probationary period. 

Motivation for Teaching 

Selective recruitment presupposes a knowledge of the kinds of persons 
desired for teachers and an interest on their part in becoming teachers. 
With this thought in mind Seagoe (7) studied the experiences, attitudes, and 
personal relationships of 122 students who expected to teach, and an 
equal number who did not plan to teach, to discover differentiating and 
motivating factors. The analysis of the data showed few reliably greater 
frequencies for either group The teaching group significantly exceeded 
the control group m the number who liked to play school as children or 
take charge of the class when the teacher was absent. Members of the con- 
trol group had been significantly less often advised to teach The impor- 
tance of the personal ideal was shown by the fact that the teaching group 
indicated a teacher-ideal at the elementary-school level as a significant 
factor in their choice of teaching. The study raises the important question: 
Why do teachers teach? This needs to be studied by others to determine as 
precisely as possible the motivating factors in teaching. 

Robinson (5) conducted an extensive questionnaire study of how teach- 
ers come to teach, which included 215 prospective teachers, 452 experi- 
enced teachers, 78 outstanding teachers, and 25 former teachers. Prospec- 
tive teachers based their decision more on a love of books, love of children, 
love of the subject, and family influences One of the most valid reasons 
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for the choice of teaching was, however, previous experience. Of the pros- 
pective women teachers whose interest in teaching had increased during 
their teacher-training course, 59 percent had had some teaching experi- 
ence — ^tutoring, teaching Sunday School, camp counseling — ^before they 
made their final decisions to become teachers. Of those whose interest has 
decreased, only 16 percent had had previous experience of a teaching 
nature. Of some three hundred experienced teachers, 50 percent reported 
that their interest had increased since they started to teach, 35 percent 
said it remained the same, and 15 percent admitted a decrease. By far the 
most frequently mentioned cause of the decrease of interest among the men 
was low salaries Among the women it was indifference of students Among 
the other dampening influences mentioned were political favoritism, too 
many nonteaching duties, lack of interest and respect from the public, and 
lack of recognition. 

Qualities Essential to Success in Teaching 

Realizing that the selection of prospective teachers must rest upon a 
careful study of the qualities essential to success in teaching, Eliassen and 
Martin (2) made a special study of this matter. They found twenty-five 
items frequently employed in the pretraining selection of teachers: schol- 
arship, health, personality, matriculation examinations, data secured from 
interviews, intelligence, speech, character, recommendation of high-school 
pupils, high-school graduation, English usage, suhjectmatter achievement, 
culture, skill and interest in teaching, emotional stability, professional 
information, beliefs, aptitude, extracurriculum activities, high-school units 
and pattern of training, mental health, hearing, spelling, handwriting, and 
pledge to teach. A number of these items have been subjected to scientific 
study; many have not. 

Plans for Selection and Guidance 

The greatest number of research studies have related to programs of 
selection and guidance set up in particular institutions. Ault (1) reported 
upon the program at San Diego State College. The grade point average of 
the teacher-preparing students slightly exceeded that of the liberal arts 
students, but they were exceeded by liberal arts students in academic apti- 
tude as measured by the Thorndike Intelligence Examination. Morrison 
(4) reported upon the program of selective admission in the New Jersey 
State Teachers Colleges. Applicants there are ranked and selected on the 
basis of high-school records, personality ratings, and entrance examina- 
tions. The entrance examinations consisted of the English Test of the 
Teachers College Personnel Association, the Contemporary Affairs Test of 
the American Council on Education, and the Iowa High School Content 
Examination used to test general information. Ninety-eight percent of the 
New Jersey freshmen scored above the 75lh percentile of the English test, 88 
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percent scored above the 75th percentile on the contemporary affairs test; 
and 56 percent made scores above the 75th percentile on the Iowa High 
School Content Examination. 

Smith and Eaton (10) described certain data, quite elaborate in character, 
collected relative to lorty-seven enrollees at Indiana University. The data 
pertained to health, intelligence, scholarship, personality, and vocational 
interests. Certain standards were arbitrarily set up and the students admitted 
unconditionally or on probation. From the data and experience gained in 
this study certain tentative standards of admission are proposed and de- 
scribed at some length. Shannon (8) reported the results for a follow-up 
study of graduates of Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute. The 
data were analyzed in terms of each teacher’s subsequent success, all data 
being thrown into three teacher groups: the very best (toppers), average, 
and failures. The toppers were noticeably ahead of the average and failmg 
groups in scholarship. The data on intelligence were less discriminating. 
The men toppers showed superiority over average and failing men, but 
failing women showed very nearly the same intelligence as topper women. 
The toppers for both men and women participated in more extracurriculum 
activities. 

Troyer (12) described the pretraining selection and guidance program 
at Syracuse University. At the time of application for admission to the 
College of Education students filled out a cumulative record card and were 
given a follow-up health examination. They were also tested for visual and 
auditory defects, and given the cooperative tests in English usage and 
contemporary affairs. Each student was interviewed and rated on personal 
appearance, poise, manners, conversation, use of English, voice, and prob- 
able influence on pupils. Data were also collected relative to scholarship 
and intelligence. The enrolment committee set up standards of admission, 
and acted as a guidance agent as well as a selective one. The author pre- 
sented data which indicated that students admitted to the teacher-training 
course were superior in intelligence, in English, and in knowledge of cur- 
rent events to liberal arts college and university students both at Syracuse 
and elsewhere. In about 80 percent of the cases of refusal, a constellation 
of factors operated. Undesirable personality operated alone in 9 percent of 
the cases; scholarship operated in 8 percent of the cases alone and in 58 
percent when combined with other factors. 

Upshall (13) reported upon the validity of composite faculty judgment 
as a method of identifying undesirable prospective elementary-school 
teachers enrolled at Western Washington College of Education. Each fac- 
ulty member was asked to indicate for his classes which students would in 
his judgment be least desirable as teachers of elementary-school children. 
A group of 143 students selected three or more times was chosen for study. 
The mentioned group was reliably inferior to the typical student in schol- 
arship, in academic aptitude as measured by the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination, and in teaching ability as measured by practice 
teaching grades. The mentioned group received lower field ratings than a 
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sample of typical students, but the difference was not statistically 
significant. 


Conclusions 

As one examines the literature on this subject, research and otherwise, 
it would appear that a large number of persons and institutions have 
become interested in the problem of selective recruitment, admission, and 
guidance of prospective teachers. More needs to be known, however, about 
the qualities essential to success in teaching and these qualities need to be 
defined more precisely. More long-time studies of prospective teachers need 
to be made in which students are folloi/ed from high school to college and 
to teaching and studied systematically for evidences of success or failure 
and the underlying causes, respectively. In the absence of more complete 
data, programs for the selective recruitment of prospective teachers should 
be applied with extreme caution. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Preservice Preparation of Teachers 

W. E. PEIK 


During this triennium there has been a decrease in the number of 
objective studies on aims, practices, policies, instruction, content, and 
evaluation of institutional programs of teacher education. There has not 
been a decrease in nationwide interest m problems of teacher education. 
An analysis of 138 reports selected from a considerably larger number is 
presented herein. Included are a number of extensive descriptions of ex- 
perimental programs in teacher education in which the directors, authors, 
or the committees are known to be aware of the data and evidence from re- 
search, which it is assumed they are applying to experimental programs 
that are presented in a descriptive manner (27, 32, 51, 66, 68, 81, 122) . Not 
included are unpublished graduate theses, many of which are listed in the 
annual U. S. Office of Education Bibliography of Research Studies in Edur 
cation (124, 125, 126). 

Major enterprises in the education of teachers have been numerous proj*- 
ects of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education (27, 50, 51, 81, 122, 123) and a committee of the North Central 
Association (32) which reflect an increased interest on the part of liberal 
arts colleges in teacher education. Increasingly important has been the ex- 
panded use of the workshop, particularly in summer sessions (68) . 

Methods Used in the Investigations and Reports 

As in the earlier review of this literature (96) a classification of the 
research procedures used has been attempted. Where several procedures 
of investigation have been used, they are all classified separately, instead 
of using only the major procedure as formerly. 


Method 

Frequency 

1. Objective data based on a questionnaire or checklist 


35 

2, Opinion of experts or competent groups 


35 

3 Summary, review, or annotation of literature 


24 

4. Data from interviews, conferences, visitations, reports 


23 

5. Analysis of legal documents and records 


16 

6 Miscellaneous types of research methods (implied but not always fully ex- 


plained) 


15 

7. Use of tests and examinations 


14 

8 Report by letter, diary, or general statement 


13 

9, Bulletin analysis 


9 

10, Historical sources 


7 

11. Text analysis, syllabus analysis 


7 

12, Student record analysis 


6 

13. Experimentation 


3 

14 Not clearly indicated 


3 
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Apparently there has been a relative increase over the preceding period 
of three years (1937-1939) in the use of the canvass of opinions thru 
questionnaires, in the analysis of legal documents and oflScial records, and 
in the use of informal letters, diaries, or prepared general statements. At- 
tempts at controlled experimentation in the use of tests and in the running 
down of historical sources, have not developed increasingly as one might 
hope. A greater use of informal, subjective evaluation by individuals or by 
groups judged competent and of systematic observation and conference 
have been noted. In the long run the mtegrated reaction and action by 
experts to highly variable factors in situations preferably with, but often 
without, objective analysis may, on the part of the well-initiated, ultimately 
prove more or less valid than isolated groups of facts. Such facts are ob- 
jective and important but not always considered in relation to all such 
factors as the expert mind may be able to observe together. Curriculum 
problems are highly involved, and that is why opinionnaires are so often 
resorted to as the method judged to be the best available. 

There are a number of interesting facts about the orientation of these 
studies to indicate the incidence of interest. Only thirteen are concerned 
primarily with elementary teaching (14, 35, 36, 39, 44, 54, 65, 69, 70, 88, 
100, 107, 117) ; twenty-five with secondary teaching (5, 13, 17, 22, 34, 37, 
41, 43, 45, 53, 54, 63, 66, 76, 83, 84, 94, 95, 99, 33, 113, 118, 119, 131, 
138) ; and eight with instruction in higher education (8, 15, 29, 47, 58, 75, 
105, 133) . The other ninety-one concern teacher training in general at both 
the elementary and secondary levels. Twenty-three reports were about 
teachers prepared by colleges or universities primarily, thirty about those 
prepared in teachers colleges, while eighty-five were about teachers pre- 
pared in any type of institution. 

Classification of Studies 

Bibliographies — Of the 138 studies here reported for review fifteen were 
primarily bibliographical in nature (10, 16, 23, 25, 45, 60, 61, 62, 85, 96, 
97, 124, 125, 126, 128) . Most of these are annotated. 

Many reports dealt with a miscellany of practices and policies of teacher- 
preparing departments or colleges in general, including administrative 
matters as well as instruction: in colleges and universities (12, 51, 58, 68, 
81, 86, 95, 122, 138) ; in teachers colleges and normal schools (40, 47, 48, 
49, 53, 64, 75, 92, 102, 115, 116, 119, 133) ; in general, without special 
reference to type (15, 29, 33, 50, 55, 56, 68, 71, 72, 82, 87, 98, 106, 111, 
128, 129). Phases of the general education of teachers were emphasized 
extensively by the following thirty-six studies, altho general education was 
implied or considered in a secondary way by others as well (4, 12, 14, 22, 
23, 26, 27, 30, 32, 35, 36, 39, 51, 54, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 81, 83, 87, 
89, 94, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103, 106, 107, 110, 118, 121, 122, 129). On the 
other hand, the specialization for teaching subjectmatter was considered in 
one way or another by fifteen studies (1, 4, 22, 32, 51, 54, 66, 89, 95, 97, 
106, 107, 109, 118, 122). 
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The area of the total pattern of teacher preparation which received most 
extensive attention was the professional prepaiation in the theory of edu- 
cation and in the practice of teaching, altogether sixty-two studies or re- 
ports. Concerned with observation, practice teaching, and the internship, 
the latter a term often loosely used and therefore sometimes confused with 
ordinary practice teaching, are twenty-three studies (2, 10, 19, 20, 24, 25, 

28, 41, 42, 52, 67, 74, 83, 88, 94, 95, 97, 111, 112, 122, 131, 132, 135), 
and with the laboratory school and its problems in general, ten studies 
(42, 57, 84, 92, 93, 95, 97, 104, 108, 134). The largest subgroup was 
related in some way or other to the general theory and expository courses 
m education as such; of these there were thirty-seven (1, 4, 7, 13, 17, 18, 

29, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37, 38, 43, 44, 46, 51, 63, 66, 68, 77, 78, 81, 90, 91, 
94, 95, 97, 107, 113, 117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 129, 130) . 

The problems or needs approach to the curriculum content of courses 
for teachers was implied in many studies, and more explicitly emphasized 
in these: 4, 15, 17, 18, 36, 38, 41, 44, 100, 117, 118, and 121. Teaching 
traits such as might become objectives of teacher-preparing programs were 
studied, among others, in 11, 13, 15, 21, 44, 74, 79, and 114. Curriculum 
guidance was recognized as an important element in 37, 40, 43, 76, 81, 86, 
and 123. Problems for further research may be identified in most reports 
but good sources of problems, principles, and ideas were found in 9, 47, 81, 
82, 92, 93, and 137. 

Finally, there are those studies that concentrate on specialized areas or 
subjects of concentration or preparation for teaching as follows* adminis- 
tration (98) ; adult education (71, 72) ; art (26, 69) ; English (11, 16, 66, 
105, 117, 118); guidance (5, 43, 63, 73, 113, 120); health (14, 26); 
industrial arts education (1, 69) ; library (83) ; mathematics (39) ; music 
(70, 103) ; physical education (17, 20, 26, 36, 89) ; radio education (18, 
90, 117, 118); rural education (36, 44, 100); speech (11); science (6, 
22, 23, 33, 35, 39, 53, 54, 66, 76, 101, 107) ; social studies (7, 65) ; and 
visual education (18, 34, 56, 91, 117, 118). Other classifications repre- 
sented are Negro teacher education (30, 65, 99) ; extracurriculum activi- 
ties (94, 100, 102, 116) ; and graduate work (1, 3, 19, 31, 91, 109) . 

Typical Conclusions and Recommendations 

A discussion of 134 references from so many fields is beyond the possi- 
bilities of space. A classification of references in the bibliography has been 
made for the convenience of those who may be interested. One may obtain 
a good idea of the trend of conclusions and of recommendations from 
the samples below. The studies were chosen as typical in nature or im- 
portant in content. 

Administrative practices and policies — One half of the normal schools and teachers 
colleges still report two-year curriculums The number of students completing them is 
only 28 percent of the number completing four- and five-year curriculums (49) 

The majority of curriculums m teachers colleges allow about 20 percent of the work 
of the curriculum to be free electives (62). 
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During the decade 1930*40 the rise in the amount of preparation required of teachers 
by states averaged more than one year (73). American college education secured by 
public elementary teachers has reached the level of approximately three years — ^the 
highest point in the history of American education. 

Thirty-eight percent of all city elementary teachers m 1938-39 had received four 
years or more of college preparation (56). 

Of 6869 high-school teachers m Kansas, 21 percent hold master’s degrees Of 9537 
elementary teachers, 34 percent hold certificates based on degrees (86). 

General education — ^The students preparing for the so-called special subjects (art, 
physical education, public health) appear to be less well informed concerning con- 
temporary affairs than are those preparing in the more traditional academic subjects 
on the basis of the American Council on Education Contemporary Affairs Test for 
College Students (26) 

“Eighty-five percent of the checklists on the workshop indicated changes in courses 
due to workshop influence” (68) . 

As a result of a test on library information given to students in thirty-one teacher- 
preparing institutions it was found they were weakest in knowledge of the card catalog 
and moderately skilful in selecting library sources. The scores were mean 60 7, standard 
deviation 8.1, range 28-82. Highest possible score was 90 (83). 

As to the preparation of teachers, the opinion of teachers m progressive schools, 
such as those which participated in the eight-year study, may be interpreted as 
follows instead of academic specialists trained in classroom technics, the schools 
need teachers with broad training in major fields of knowledge, knowledge of the 
nature and needs of adolescents, and firsthand knowledge about the realities of 
the world of adult experience. Teachers need above all to be interesting personalities 
with a wide range of interests and experiences (94) . 

In teachers colleges the trend over a decade in the preparation of secondary teachers 
has been for an increase in number of semester hours prescribed in seven fields and in 
this order, social studies, science, English, geography, general psychology, math- 
ematics, and music. The number of semester hours in education has been reduced 
(119). 

The general education of the elementary and secondary teacher is the leading prob- 
lem in the whole pattern of teacher preparation (95), 

A good general education for the teacher is more important than for any other 
citizen (12). 

In 1939-40 32 percent of a class of 264 students in a teachers college who were 
tested needed corrective speech training. The defects in order were unpleasant voice, 
poor breath control, excessive nasality, inactive tongue, careless speech, foreign dialect, 
and infantile habits (11) . 

The acquired academic background of secondary Negro teachers from a Negro 
teacher-training institution contained little on the Negro and his problems (99) 

Professional courses in education — ^The first attempt to give laboratory training in 
an organized and systematic manner was in the guild system of the Middle Ages The 
real beginning was with institutions for teacher training under the Christian Brothers 
in the seventeenth century (57). 

It would appear that the integrated course in education resulted in greater achieve- 
ment, but the factors to be noted are that (a) the control group did not have the same 
exposure to certain aids; (b) the examinations were based on the course material in 
the integrated course, (c) the teachers may have been motivated (13). 

The professional information examination in the National Teachers Examination 
for ten groups of candidates is correlated pnncipally with general mental ability, 
reading ability, social awareness, and to a much smaller extent with mathematical 
insight (37). 

Laboratory schools — Only 65 percent of eighty-three laboratory schools studied in 
state teachers colleges were engaged in curriculum development (92) . 
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The subject type of organization is the major form of organization in over one-half 
of the laboratory schools in eighty-three teachers colleges studied, one-fourth use 
the broad field type; only a small number use the core or activity concept of organ- 
ization (93) 

It is essential in most teachers college communities to use the public schools for 
part of the practice teaching. Five-sixths of them have campus training schools (104) 
Supervising teachers are overloaded (112). 

Student teaching — Student teachers in statements about work observed tend to de- 
scribe more frequently j*ust what was done than what was seen about content, pro- 
cedures, and duties (88) . 

The frequencies with which 1075 public-school teachers reported their most difficult 
types of problems were motivation, 565, testing and evaluating, 359; diagnosis and 
remedial procedures, 267, individual differences, 230, modes of presentation, 242, 
relationships with administration, 73 (38) . 

Ninety-five percent of the students who participated in the September field expe- 
rience, preceding opening of Ohio State University, recommended it as a permanent 
part of the program Forty-four percent stated that it had been the most profitable 
thing they had ever done (2) 

On the basis of an examination of fifty evaluation forms used m student teaching, 
the chief criterion of evaluation is objectivity which is woefully inadequate in that it 
Ignores meaningful but nonmeasurative elements (44) 

According to the analysis of variance method used to determine the significance of 
differences in four different observation technics which are used to check student par- 
ticipation in arithmetic, English, or social studies, no significant differences were 
found under conditions of the experiment (28). 

The most frequent suggestion for improving teacher training from 281 teachers was 
to provide more practice and less theory (42). 

Student teachers listed the following practices frequently as those which were most 
helpful with reference to their supervising teachers: accepting and presenting stu- 
dent teacher as a co-worker; frank, direct criticism, tactfully and constructively pre- 
sented, demonstration by supervising teacher, freedom in planning and using mate- 
rials and methods, supervisor leaving classroom for increasingly longer periods of 
time; frequent conferences; avoiding unnecessary loads of work (52). 

Teachers who had had one full year of internship appraised the values of the pro- 
gram as (a) integration of theory and practice, (b) opportunity for supervised ex- 
perimentation; (c) assistance on practical teaching problems, (d) financial aid for 
better preparation; (e) sympathy toward new teacher (19). 

Special fields — Eighty percent of responses from 2309 science teachers of exceptional 
ability consider that one of their major functions is to face the problems and interests 
of young people and of society and to bring their specialized abilities to bear on them 
Areas consciously avoided because of alleged disapproval of parents, immaturity of 
students, or lack of sufficient preparation as teachers are the following sex educa- 
tion; racial prejudice, merits of healing arts, conflict between religion and science 
on universe and man’s origin; evolution, moral codes and ethical principles, science, 
political, and economic systems, maladjustments brought about by impact of science 
and society (22) 

In only two general fields of science — geography or geology, and hygiene or health — 
do more than one-half of 668 elementary teachers present any credits at all (39) . 

It appears that the nommportant factors stand out more than the important among 
reasons why persons choose science as a field of teaching (132) . 

Universities and teachers colleges are making more adaptations to provide for high- 
school science teachers than do liberal arts colleges (33) . 

In the teachers colleges studied, the percentage of total material facilities (equip- 
ment and supplies) suitable for teaching biological science was relatively high and 
the percentage suitable for teaching physical science was relatively low (35) 
Comparison of the requirements in the eleven institutions which tram 65 percent 
of the English teachers in the state with the duties of teachers in service in the schools 
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of the state indicates a great need of studying the job of the teacher at work with a 
view to reorienting the whole course of training (118). 

Some of the elements especially needed in the state program of teacher training 
are knowledge of children’s books, ability to train pupils for a wide variety of read- 
ing skills, technics of testing and evaluation, skill with diagnostic and remedial ma- 
terials and methods (117). 

In universities, four-fifths of the courses in the teaching of the social sciences are 
assigned to education teachers, in teachers colleges about 45 percent, and 55 percent 
are assigned to the social science departments. In general, teachers’ social information 
scores were found to be low (65) . 

More than three out of every four of 668 elementary teachers whose transcripts 
were analyzed have never had any nature study (39) 

The average number of college credits in science for elementary teachers was eight 
semester hours (48) . 

Elementary teachers need to know how to direct the learning of children in both 
the graphic and the industrial arts (88). 

In the area of health education, administrators were more sensitive to matters of a 
general nature such as mental hygiene, building sanitation, while teachers were more 
sensitive to the need for training on detailed matters of everday living experiences (14) . 

It IS necessary at the beginning of each student’s work to determine his musical 
abilities (70). 

Preservice student teaching for supervisors and teachers of physical education 
should be given more time and a broader range of experiences (17) . 

Forty-nine percent of 882 learning problems reported by thirty student teachers in 
physical education relate to inadequate facilities and equipment, difficulties in or- 
ganization, and management. Problems of method come second (20) . 

Rural education — ^The trainmg of rural-school teachers should include both the prac- 
tical and the theoretical phases of play activities — so differentiated as to make adap- 
tations to the rural situation (36) . 

The greatest variety of activity is performed by the one-teacher group and the least 
variety by the city group. 

The chief differences from general elementary teaching in rural teaching, needing 
specialized preparation, arise from the differences in school organization and the 
background and experiences of the children to be taught. For these recognition in 
preparation is proposed. 

Present practices in rural schools is, on the whole, standard practice as opposed to 
the newer type practice followed by progressive schools (100). 

Guidance — Of all the courses taken m preparation for the position of counselor, 
mental hygiene, technics of counseling, and adolescent psychology were judged the 
most valuable. 

A jury considered the following traits most desirable in the prospective counselor* 
sympathetic understanding of youth, emotional stability, approachability, broad 
scope of knowledge, interest, good judgment, and common sense (5) . 

The battery of tests given to 788 graduate students is sufficiently indicative of suc- 
cess in graduate courses to warrant their continued use, not only as measure of general 
aptitude but also as indexes of extreme strength and weaknesses m the fields of 
Enghsh and mathematics (31) . 

Student teachers are in favor of practical laboratory provisions to study case folders 
and records, individual contact with actual cases, as an orientation to guidance 
Many thought that more than five clock hours should be devoted to this laboratory 
experience (43). 

For the most part, guidance courses m teachers colleges are textbook courses (73) . 

Trends in teacher education emphasize the evaluative relationship as one of 
guidance in which the student formulates his goals, identifies his strengths and 
weaknesses in the light of these goals, and plans his next learning experiences accord- 
ingly (123). 
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Higher education and college teaching--lt is interesting to note that almost all 
these major criticisms have to do with the same topic — ^the need for better teaching. 
Examples are- the college teacher does not receive proper recognition for good teach- 
ing; college teaching ignores individual differences; many college teachers lack 
professional training (29). 

The master’s degree is an almost universal requirement for employment in junior 
colleges, except in certain special fields, with a tendency to move toward the Ph.D. 
as a requirement (58). 

The introduction of the junior college program into teachers colleges has resulted 
in increased enrolment, and does not affect adversely the quality of preservice educa- 
tion of teachers (133). 

The teaching traits desired in college professors by the 507 students in two 
colleges in order of the group means on a 0-10 scale were fairness, 9.19; mastery 
of subject, 9.0; interesting presentation, 8 95; well-organized material, 8 9; clearness 
of exposition, 8,8, interest in students, 8.3; helpfulness, 8 3; ability to direct dis- 
cussion, 8.05 ; sincerity, 8 04 ; and keenness of intellect, 7.85. The two lowest were 
accomplishment in research, 3 9, and reputation as a scholar, 3.22 (15). 

Lack of technic for cooperative work within staffs has been a limiting factor (47) . 

Graduate work — Of the 194 responses from principals, superintendents, and teachers 
to an inquiry about the content of the work which teachers should take for the 
master’s degree, 178 urged some division among academic, professional, and cultural 
courses, with emphasis in the order named (3) . 

Graduate work in individual education is more generally regarded as advanced 
professional training than as a broadening and deepening of scholarship (1). 

As the result of an evaluation study the Department of Education has adopted 
the following statement of aims for the master’s degree in education; (a) to broaden 
professional and intellectual outlook, (b) to provide specific vocational preparation 
(109). 

Teaching traits — ^The most valuable four items among ninety in securing and 
holding administrative and teaching jobs in a rural community, as judged by 126 
local superintendents, are (a) undergraduate training, (b) personal interest m educa- 
tion, (c) men for the supermtendency, (d) membership in local educational group 
The four most undesirable were (a) men using small quantities of alcoholic drinks 
at clubs or in private groups, (b) women using small quantities of alcohohc drinks 
at clubs or in private groups, (c) women smoking, (d) marriage during the school 
year (44). 

Forty-three percent of the characteristics named by adults in describing childhood 
teachers fell in the general category, “human qualities as a person.” Traits falling 
under “performance as a teacher, teaching” were emphasized more by children than 
by adults (79). 

A definite correlation between extent of extracurriculum participation in teachers 
college and subsequent teaching success was found (114) 

Ten traits most frequently found on charts or checklists for rating student teachers 
in 102 institutions were scholarship, appearance, use of English, cooperation, voice, 
lesson preparation, provision for individual differences, professional attitude, descrip- 
tion used, and questioning skill (135). 

In Conclusion 

If one were to act on best clues from carefully interpreted research of 
the last fifteen years to date, he would upgrade the selection of teachers on 
scholarship and personality as fast as possible; give them an improved, 
broad, functional, and somewhat professionalized general education; spe- 
cialize them for teaching by broad fields rather than by subjects; increase 
the amount of well-supervised practice teaching or add a year of super- 
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vised internship; and lengthen the period of training He would be much 
concerned about their attitudes, their social and cultural information, and 
civic-social activities. 
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CHAPTER V 


Local Selection, Placement, and Administrative 

Relations 

CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 


General Trends 

This review of published literature covering the past three-year period 
revealed that there was a growing recognition of the importance of teacher 
placement and of follow-up work as an integral part of the teacher educa- 
tion program. Anderson (5) pointed out that the placement and orienta- 
tion of the graduate consolidates all previous work done for and by the 
individual. 

Research during the past three years has been confined primarily to the 
use of the questionnaire to survey practices and opinions This chapter is 
confined to published research and to such pertinent published criticisms 
as will indicate trends or suggest new fields of study for those interested 
in research or in improving administrative procedures. The period covered 
was the beginning of a period of transition (30) during which we were 
passing from a stage where the chief concern of placement officers in many 
colleges and universities changed from that of trying to help graduates 
find positions, thereby stimulating larger enrolments, to that of helping 
alumni secure promotions, while also placing the inexperienced candidates. 
The emphasis shifted from that of helping the graduates find a position to 
one of helping the school district (39) find good teachers, while at the 
same time finding the right job for the right man (5) . There was evidence 
(25, 41) of great expansion in service rendered to students on the campus 
and a growing interest in educational and guidance service after placement. 

Teacher Placement Practices and Policies 

Placement service was centered in bureaus located in colleges and uni- 
versities where teachers are educated, in state departments of education 
(15), in agencies established by state teachers associations, in commercial 
agencies (45), in certain states under the U. S. Employment Service (16), 
and thru the National Institutional Teacher Placement Association on an 
exchange basis. 

Frazier (15) indicated that 1196 institutions assisted graduates with 
varying degrees of effectiveness. He pointed out that this placement was 
confined to local areas. However, an examination of placement repoits 
from colleges and universities of the United States indicated that this 
statement needs to be qualified to some extent (31). Normal training de- 
partments in high schools and junior colleges tended to be quite local in 
placing graduates, with teachers colleges and smaller private colleges 
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serving a state or section of the state. Larger universities frequently placed 
more graduates outside of the state than within, graduate students tending 
to go to more widespread areas than undergraduates. The Wartime Com- 
mission of the U. S. OiEce of Education (45) pointed out that the services 
of such agencies alone, in promoting the interstate flow of teachers, were 
seriously limited. 

In fifteen states the state department of education offered statewide 
placement service; in fifteen states the U. S. Employment Service con- 
ducted organized teacher placement; and in six states the state education 
association handled placement service (45). Most or all of the above oper- 
ated without charge to the candidate, or asked a small enrolment fee. 
Informal service was rendered by state departments of education in many 
other states. In several states supervisors or directors of vocational educa- 
tion took an active interest in teacher placement in their fields of interest. 
Frazier reported a survey of 8416 city teachers, which indicated that less 
than 1 percent were placed thru state department appointment bureaus. 
College bureaus and commercial agencies were most effective (15). 

More than eighty private commercial agencies were in operation on a 
local or regional basis (15), charging 5 percent or more of a year’s salary 
for placement. Allen (1) reported that one state teachers association saved 
the teachers of its state $40,000 a year. 

Opinions differed regarding the suitability of various placement services. 
State officials in state departments of education (15) did not agree. Place- 
ment officials in colleges and universities emphasized the necessity of their 
function (25, 41) as a part of continued teacher education. That such place- 
ment should be on a professional rather than a commercial basis (18) 
seemed to have considerable acceptance. The Wartime Commission of the 
U. S. Office of Education (45) suggested that national placement be 
handled thru the U. S. Employment Service. Goetch of the National Insti- 
tutional Teacher Placement Association (16) furnished the only report 
of a national office to facilitate interstate and national placement. It was 
set up on an exchange basis, while reserving to the training institution re- 
sponsibility for endorsing candidates. The Wartime Commission (45) 
recommended that national placement be handled thru the U S Employ- 
ment Service. Institutional (15) and state department bureaus were often 
handicapped from lack of funds and facilities. Superintendents (31) sug- 
gested that the service could be improved by increasing staffs to permit 
prompter service and by reducing the number of interruptions when em- 
ployers visit institutions. 

Several reports (2, 10, 49) regarding the organization of teacher place- 
ment offices were made, with reports of great diversity of practices. In some 
larger universities and in some smaller private colleges a central office was 
maintained for all phases of placement including teaching, industrv, busi- 
ness, and student employment. In most institutions, however, the teacher 
placement officer had no responsibility for placement in other areas. Occa- 
sionally faculty members carried a large share of responsibility for place- 
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merit of their ovm majors, but the trend was reported as definitely in the 
direction of coordinating all teacher placement thru one oflBce. A small 
percentage of directors of teacher placement had no other responsibility 
(2), but the larger percentage also devoted time to such duties as teach- 
ing, personnel, and guidance (10), supervision of student teaching (espe- 
cially in teachers colleges), registrar responsibilities (private colleges 
chiefly), extension work, or work as head of a department or as dean. 
Academic status (2) was held by most of the directors, the majority being 
full professors, 69 percent having a master’s degree and 22 percent the 
doctor’s. 

Anderson reported slight trends in the direction of making registration 
for placement compulsory, and that the most common practice among pri- 
vate colleges and universities was to charge a small enrolment fee. Ander- 
son also reported a slightly increasing tendency toward continuous regis- 
tration after graduation. 

There was reported an increased amount of data assembled in the teacher 
placement office relative to teacher qualifications (2). Reports showed that 
credentials were assembled for graduates in practically all placement cen- 
ters for the use of prospective employers. The trend was definitely in the 
direction of presenting more data than formerly. The literature revealed 
considerable dissatisfaction with one phase of such records, namely, the 
recommendations written for the candidate by college professors, super- 
visors of student teaching, administrators, and others. 

Some bureaus used a rating scale (39) with provision for indicating 
rank on a two to seven point scale (48) for each item by letter or number, 
but the better practice seemed to be in the direction of descriptions of 
behavior checked on a scale without quantitative evaluation (39). Some 
bureaus or institutions used no scales but allowed for comments after each 
trait (48) or used only a letter of recommendation (39, 48), Others used 
both the scale and the running description of behavior or traits. Woellner 
reported a study of 102 charts from 54 universities, 42 teachers colleges, 
and 6 normal schools, upon which were listed 252 traits with only 10 traits 
appearing on more than 50 charts, 208 traits appearing on only 25 or fewer 
charts. The lack of uniformity is evident from the fact that the mean num- 
ber of items was 32. 

There was no agreement as to best practice (39, 48). The rating scale 
was reported as easy to tabulate and preferred by many prospective em- 
ployers, while the letter of recommendation gave information not found 
on the rating sheet. The rating scale was reported as subject to the fol- 
lowing variables: honesty, judgment, ability to observe on the part of the 
rater, and the ability and experience of the reader (39). Corey (12) 
pointed out that ratings ran too high and that raters did not know the 
candidates well enough to make meaningful statements, and hence gave 
the candidates a break Some raters feared that the candidates might learn 
of the statements they had written. Huggett (20) reported that some super- 
intendents recommended teachers to get others to take them, that others 
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did not want to harm the teacher and feared friends and relatives of the 
candidates; hence higher ratings were given. 

Corey (12) reported that employers had more confidence in the state- 
ment of the director of the bureau than in the credentials, and Spindt (39) 
reported that such directors assisted employers in the elimination of can- 
didates. Campbell (9), Samuelson (37), and others reported low relia- 
bility correlation coefficients on items of rating scales. Samuelson sug- 
gested that such technics might be inadequate and that measurement 
required the appraisal of personality in a functional setting Burns (8) 
suggested the use of anecdotal forms of evaluation of behavior in specific 
teaching situations. 

Fisher found that employer’s interest in recommendations depended on 
who did the writing, the form of presentation, and the significance of the 
information contained in the recommendation. The employers preferred 
recommendations written by the supervisor of practice teaching, the de- 
partment head, and the student adviser of the college; they had less interest 
in those written by the college president, dean, other faculty members, and 
by noneducators. Fisher also found that employers disagreed as to the 
form they preferred for evaluation of teaching (14) . 

Upshall (46) asked each faculty member of the college to evaluate the 
teaching prospects of all students over a seven-year period, and to name 
one student for each fifteen in his class who, in his opinion, would be least 
desirable as a teacher of elementary-school children. He selected the 143 
such prospective teachers mentioned three or more times; these were found 
to be inferior to the typical student in scholarship, on college aptitude 
tests, and in student teaching. They secured positions about as well as the 
typical students, field ratings were lower than for the typical student, but 
the differences were not statistically significant. He judged that faculty 
members could select the prospective failing teacher with considerable 
reliability. 

In most institutions (10) the director of the teacher placement office 
assumed greater responsibility than formerly in the program of selection 
of candidates for teaching, in teacher education curriculum development, 
in guidance of students, and in the follow-up work after graduation. In 
many placement offices (6) research had also become an important con- 
tribution to teacher education. 

Rhodes (34) reported a ten-year survey of 1025 graduates of a teachers 
college to determine the extent to which the graduates became teachers or 
served in other occupations. By means of a questionnaire and records in 
the teacher placement office, he secured data for 846 persons and found 
that 91.31 percent of their elementary-school teacher candidates and 71.13 
percent of their secondary-school candidates had taught or were still teach- 
ing when the survey was conducted. 

Fisher (14) developed a questionnaire based on data usually furnished 
by institutional placement bureaus in Pennsylvania, and sent it to sixty- 
five county superintendents to determine the kind of information employ- 
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ers would like to have about prospective teachers. Twelve personal data 
items were listed as indispensable and nine as desirable by 50 percent 
or more of the employers. Superintendents also wanted references, prac- 
tice teaching marks, confidential statements, honors in high school and 
college, candidates’ statements, biographical sketches, and extracurriculum 
activities (5, 14). 

The Local Selection of Teachers — ^Practices and Policies 

The outstanding contribution to the field of selection of teachers was 
made by the Research Division of the National Education Association (30) 
in a survey of current practices in teacher selection and appointment. They 
reported that 83 percent of city superintendents exercise the function of 
selecting teachers, yet one superintendent in a hundred was not consulted 
in such selection. The tendency to require four years of preparation in- 
creased in ten years (1931-41) from 6 percent to 63 percent for ele- 
mentary teachers, from 51 percent to 91 percent for junior high-school 
teachers, and from 98 percent to 99 percent for senior high-school teachers. 

Of 1508 cities 65 percent required no experience for newly appointed 
teachers in the elementary schools, 59 percent for junior high schools, 
and 56 percent for senior high schools. 

Most of the cities placed an upper age limit of forty years on the ap- 
pointment of new teachers, 58 percent of the schools reporting did not 
appoint married teachers, and 80 percent of those not making such ap- 
pointments had broad rules against such a practice (30). Burke (7) found 
similar practices in New York State. 

In 1684 cities (30) 51 percent gave local residents preference in ap- 
pointments, while 13 percent accepted no local residents until after teach- 
ing expel ience m other systems. Burke (7) surveyed the practices in New 
York school districts and found that preference was given local teachers. 

Of the 1790 schools reporting, 88 percent secured names of candidates 
from institutional placement bureaus, 46 percent asked commercial agen- 
cies for candidates, and 11 percent found this latter source productive. 
Eighty-six percent used applications sent in voluntarily by candidates and 
24 percent found this source productive. Williams (47) reported that in- 
stitutional teacher placement officers know their candidates better than 
any other agency which is interested in placement 

Fifty-five percent of 1795 cities covered in the NEA Research Division 
survey (30) observed the work of classroom applicants. Lynch (27)' 
pointed out that less reliance should be placed on paper records or per- 
sonal interview, but more on observing the teacher in her natural teaching 
environment over a longer period of time. Burns (8) also emphasized the 
use of observation in preference to the rating scale. Smith (38) reported 
the practice of asking candidates to demonstrate teaching ability in the 
classroom Forty-six percent of cities reporting in the NEA Research Divi- 
sion survey (30) required transcripts of credits and verified experience 
recoids of candidates. 
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The NEA Research Division (30) found that 86 percent of the cities 
reporting had applicants fill out application blanks. Lafferty (23) and 
Morgan (29) studied application forms used by employers and found 
a wide variation in methods used to get information thru forms. Huggett 
(20) reported that the application blank would reveal originality of ex- 
pression, English, style of writing, neatness, and accuracy of statements. 

Ninety-nine percent of the cities reporting to the NEA Research Divi- 
sion used the personal interview with prospective candidates for teaching 
positions. In 98 percent of these systems the interviewing was by the super- 
intendent of schools, 46 percent of the cities also included the principal, 
and 25 percent also reported participation by members of the board of 
education. Ninety-nine percent of cities reporting said interviews were 
needed to appraise the personality of the candidate, 92 percent to deter- 
mine philosophy and educational outlook, 74 percent to evaluate voice, 
71 percent to get information on education and experience (which might 
be secured with greater reliability from transcripts or credentials) , and 69 
percent to learn of the candidate’s ambitions and plans for the future. Eight 
percent of cities conducted oral examinations (30) . Huggett (20) reported 
that an interview should reveal something about dress, speech, vitality, 
imagination, pleasantness, emotional control, cooperativeness, originality, 
persistence, and versatility. Smith (38) reported the use of oral examina- 
tions and interviews by several members of the staff in teacher selection. 
Hauser (17) found that interviews were used to answer questions of candi- 
dates and to begin the process of inducting the new teacher. 

Only 4 percent of the 1795 cities reporting in the NEA Research Divi- 
sion survey (30) required prospective candidates for teaching positions 
to take written examinations. Thirty percent of these 81 cities prepared 
the examinations locally. Forty-seven percent of such examinations were 
prepared by outside agencies and 23 percent used a combination of home- 
made examinations and those prepared by an outside agency. 

Collins (11), Pelley (32), Ryans (36), Wood (50), and others empha- 
sized the value of the National Teachers’ Examination as a measure of one 
aspect of teaching ability. Stoddard (40) pointed out that examinations 
should raise the cultural standards of teachers but warned that much more 
is required in determining teaching ability and personality. Rowland (35) 
feared the examination would standardize courses in teacher education 
institutions. Smith (38) reported the use of written professional and sub- 
jectmatter examinations at Syracuse, including those locally prepared and 
standardized. 

There seemed to be an increase during the past ten years in the tendency 
to require prospective candidates to take physical examinations as shown 
by the reports of the NEA Research Division (30). This report indicated 
that 25 percent of cities which reported required teachers to submit to 
physical examinations as compared with 17 percent ten years ago. 

Thirty-four percent of the cities developed lists of eligible teacher candi- 
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dates. Such eligibility lists were often prepared by combining results of 
written examinations , classroom demonstrations ; estimates of amount, kind, 
and quality of experience; education; and the interview. On 47 percent of 
the 540 established lists of candidates for appointment as teachers, the 
names were ranked in order of preference for appointment (30). Ander- 
son (3) reported using the unrated lists, with one list (list A) of outstand- 
ing candidates separate from the second list (list B). In only 9 percent 
(30) of the 540 cities using established lists were such lists permitted to 
be published. 

Lange (24) analyzed ninety-three letters of application written by pros- 
pective teachers in three education classes at the University of Wisconsin. 
Data sheets were available for only one class of forty-one students; all 
had equal access to instructions during the week allotted for writing. Let- 
ters were analyzed by three readers and ranked by superintendents on the 
basis of general appeal. The ninety-three applicants did not agree on what 
kind of information should be furnished but did agree that a data sheet 
was a helpful supplement to the letter. Students using data sheets gave 
greater space and more emphasis to special abilities and philosophies and 
less to personal data and educational history. The letters showed ignorance 
of acceptable forms of business correspondence, did not emphasize best 
selling points, and showed lack of awareness of their limitations in written 
oommunications, 

Burke (7) indicated that politics operated to influence the appointment 
of teachers in preference to merit in some New York school districts. John- 
son (22) reported that the merit plan, including all elements and factors 
which contribute to success, tended to drive out politics. 

The Research Division of the NEA (30) reported that 69 peicent of 
1694 schools gave teachers within the system preference when promotions 
and opportunities appeared, but no standard procedure was followed in 
selecting those to be promoted, the informal and individual method pre- 
vailing. 

Administrative Relations and Teacher Induction 

In 82 percent of 1756 schools reporting to the NEA Research Division 
(30), specific help was given new teachers in finding living quarters; in 
71 percent conferences were held with new teachers soon after school 
opened; in 67 percent new teachers were provided with copies of rules and 
regulations of the school; in 47 percent new teachers were welcomed by 
a social function; and in 24 percent new teachers reported a few days 
earlier than others for special study and discussion. Tate (44) surveyed 
teacher opinion regarding difficulties of adjustment in new positions by 
sending questionnaires to elementary-school teachers in progressive, semi- 
progressive, and traditional Idaho schools, where the turnover had been 
31 percent. The teachers had a median professional training of 2.3 years 
and a median of forty-two quarter-hours of professional courses. Ninety 
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percent of the teachers had most difficulty with administrative routine such 
as attendance reports and special duties, especially in larger schools; 76 
percent had difficulty in understanding the philosophy and objectives, 
especially in progressive schools; 84 percent had difficulty with instruc- 
tional methods and objectives; and 55 percent had difficulty with the 
use of auxiliary instructional materials such as the library, laboratory, 
and community resources. 

Induction practices (44) were highly variable. Reports indicated that 
the following were most helpful in the order mentioned: general teachers 
meetings; consultation with older teachers; individual conferences with 
supervisor after a visit; new-teacher conferences prior to opening of the 
schools; teacher guides, manuals, and courses of study; preparation of 
plans and materials at the beginning of the year; and administrative and 
supervisory bulletins. Teachers reported that, at the time of election, in- 
formation on teaching assignment, housing and living conditions, attitudes 
toward conduct, and a discussion of philosophy would have been helpful, 
with information on tests, discipline, and administrative routine coming 
later. 

Symonds (42) and Tate (44) reported in both studies no great diffi- 
culty in adjustment to fellow teachers. Symonds found that personal prob- 
lems overshadowed all others, with family relationships, love life, feelings 
of inferiority and superiority, health, difficulties with teaching, financial 
problems, making social contacts, and difficulties with superiors coming 
in decreasing frequency in order named 

Davis found that 133 teachers who resigned said they did so because of 
insufficient salary (13), insecurity of tenure, political influence (43), and 
no retirement insurance (40). 

Internships in off-campus schools and the use of cadet teachers or ap- 
prentice teachers to relieve teacher shortage, and to give more practical 
experience, seemed to be on the increase. Irwin (21) reported a study of 
six state teachers colleges and the University of Pennsylvania and found 
no common practices in institutions but a rich variety of community ex- 
periences. Messenger (28) found that intern teachers need guidance from 
the campus. 

Williams (47) reported that beginning teachers needed to be assisted 
over rough spots. Reports (33) showed no difficulties with administrators 
in a follow-up program and a growing tendency toward follow-up prac- 
tices thru teacher placement offices. Peterson in a survey of forty-seven 
teachers colleges located in twenty-four states reported a great variety 
of follow-up procedures, but personal visits to graduates and conferences 
with superiors were the most frequent technics. Conferences at the col- 
leges to help graduates, letters to graduates, extension courses, and place- 
ment service to alumni were used in five or more colleges studied. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Local Residents and Married Women as Teachers 


DENNIS H. COOKE, W. G. KNOX, and R. H. UBBY 

The problems of local residents and married women as teachers were 
reviewed previously by Cooke and Simms (9). They included forty reports 
for the years 1937-39, inclusive. Few of the reports in these years and 
smce showed any scientific treatment of the problems in these fields Many 
of the forty reports reviewed in this chapter consist primarily of opinions 
of the authors but they serve to bring out the issues and problems on which 
research is desirable. 

Controversial Issues Regarding Local Teachers 

An editorial (2) pointed out that opinion is divided on the question of 
local teachers, as shown by the following arguments- (a) A teacher should 
live in the community where she teaches so that she may be able to take 
part in the activities of the community in an economic, civic, and social 
sense, (b) The teacher must know the community well before she can teach 
her pupils satisfactorily, (c) Some teachers feel that they discharge their 
full professional and local duties when they teach effectively, and that 
the question of residence should not enter, (d) No city or town can build 
a wall around itself and live long; therefore, no board of education can 
employ only local teachers and expect its schools to live long. 

Snyder (37) argued against the employment of local residents as teach- 
ers when he said they are employed because they can live at home on rela- 
tively low salaries. He also pointed out that the home-talent teacher is 
likely to resent her status, to sense current opinions too sensitively, and 
to react to adverse criticism too seriously. 

In a study of inbreeding in institutions of higher learning, Roberts (34) 
found that noninbred faculty members tend to be better qualified than the 
inbred ones, taking the number of degrees held as an index. Inbreeding in 
institutions of higher learning, according to Roberts, is caused to some 
extent by ‘‘the fact that many graduates serve as teaching fellows in gradu- 
ate institutions during the time they spend earning” their degrees. 

Current Trends in Employment of Local Residents as Teachers 

In 51 percent of 1684 cities preference is given to local residents. In 
only 28 percent of these cities residence is not a factor one way or another 
in selecting teachers. In 2 percent of the cities nonresidents are not em- 
ployed at all. In 1 percent preference is given to out-of-town residents; in 
13 percent no local applicants are appointed until they have gained ex- 
perience elsewhere; in 3 percent only local applicants are appointed; 
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and m 2 percent of the cities a limit is placed on the number of local resi- 
dents appointed. Local teachers are favored to a much larger degree in 
large cities than in small cities and communities (23). 

A survey of the schools in Newark, New Jersey (31), showed that 
methods of recruiting elementary teachers close the door to teachers from 
other communities. A survey of Montgomery County, Ohio (17), revealed 
that 23 percent of the teachers had all their education and teaching ex- 
perience locally. Investigation by questionnaire of 324 school districts in 
Ohio (29) revealed that four teachers were asked to resign. One of these 
teachers was dropped in order to appoint a home-town teacher. 

Snyder (37) reported that nonlocal teaching candidates are discrimi- 
nated against in two-thirds of the cities, that state legislation has in some 
instances lent itself to increased inbreeding, that 48 percent of the teachers 
studied are local residents, that the proportion of local teachers is 
higher in larger communities than in smaller ones, that it is larger in ele- 
mentary than in high schools, larger in low-turnover cities than in high- 
turnover cities, and larger in nontenure than in tenure states. He showed 
that localism is more evident among women than men teachers, that local 
teachers tend to be either the youngest or the oldest teachers, and that local 
teachers have a median experience of 17.0 years whereas nonlocal teach- 
ers have a median experience of 14.5 years. 

A study by Eliassen and Anderson (11) showed a trend toward lifting 
restrictions against employing teachers from other localities and other 
states. Roberts (34) found that 33 percent of the teachers and adminis- 
trative ofiBcers in institutions of higher learning are inbred. In the institu- 
tions granting the doctor’s degree, 41 percent of the faculty members are 
inbred; in those institutions granting the master’s degree as the highest 
degree 29 percent of the faculty are inbred; while in those institutions 
granting only the bachelor’s degree 22 percent of the faculty are inbred, 
Thirt} -three percent of the men and 31 percent of the women faculty mem- 
bers are inbred. In institutions for men 40 percent of the faculty are in- 
bred, and in institutions for women only 15 percent are inbred. There 
is a larger percentage of inbreeding among medical faculties than among 
the faculties in other types of educational institutions. The amount of 
inbreeding in institutions of higher learning decreased slightly from 1931 
to 1941. In the opinion of college and university presidents inbreeding 
will continue to decrease. 

Need for Suspending Residence Requirements 

A policy of closing school doors to teachers from other communities 
is short-sighted and *‘not designed to promote the welfare of the children 
or taxpayers” (31). Practically all recent surveys of city-school systems 
have warned against the employment of too high a piopoition of local 
teachers (37). Archer and Peik (4) recommended that due to the national 
emergency all ‘‘residence requirements should be suspended” in the em- 
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ployment of teachers. They urged a free flow of teachers across state 
lines to help relieve the shortage of teachers in local communities. Frazier 
(12) recommended a change of policy regarding the employment of com- 
petent out-of-state teachers as a means of increasing the supply of avail- 
able teachers, without appreciably lowering standards. 

Controversial Issues Regarding Married Women Teachers 

Many issues have been raised concerning the employment of married 
women as teachers. For example, Bolmeir (7) said that the reasons for 
disqualifying married women as teachers have never been explained satis- 
factorily; therefore, we should remove all artificial barriers which turn 
aside good teaching talent. Frazier (12) said that the restrictions against 
married women teachers in many places have no bearing on their com- 
petency. Riley (33) presented the argument that since men are not dis- 
criminated against in the teaching world because of marriage, neither 
should there be discrimination against women teachers who wish to marry. 
Saylor (35) stated that most boards of education encourage men teachers 
to marry. Some boards pay them a bonus after marriage. Most superin- 
tendents are of the opinion, he said, that marriage does not make a man 
or woman a poorer or better teacher. Shallcross (36) contended that rules 
prohibiting employment of married women teachers do not consider the 
individual efficiency of the women. Much of the opposition to married 
women working seems to be based largely on traditional attitudes and be- 
liefs rather than on exact knowledge and facts. Riley (33) is convinced 
that we should not set before the young and impressionable the pattern of 
so many women who thru necessity or choice have failed to assume the 
responsibility of marriage and parenthood in life. 

At least two writers have raised the economic issue. Betts (5) stated that 
discrimination because of the economic issue is unfair since the “same 
schools which eject teachers who marry are the ones that hire (single) 
daughters of wealthy or well-to-do families.” Bolmeir (7) maintained that 
it is unfair to employ married women teachers at lower salaries and to 
force them to give up teaching positions for which they spent much time 
and money in preparation. Inferior single women often are appointed to 
teaching positions because the single women need the positions more than 
married women. Such action, he said, indicates that some people believe 
the schools are charitable institutions which care for needy teachers. 

Several studies reported preferences for single or married women teach- 
ers. Cooke and McKee (8) showed that eighth- and twelfth-grade pupils 
definitely prefer married women teachers when unaware that they were 
expressing a preference. Out of sixty-four group choices, married women 
teachers were preferred thirty-one times and single women teachers eleven 
times. No preference for either group was shown in twenty-two of the 
choices. A majority of comments by superintendents indicated that they 
favor the retention of women teachers who marry. Two of the typical com- 
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ments are as follows: (a) “Prejudice against married women is slowly 
fading away. No excuse for it in the first place, due to pressure from with- 
out.” (b) “No justification for present board policy. A good teacher is good 
regardless of marital status” (18). Twenty-two percent of five hundred 
superintendents and 44 percent of one hundred board members approve 
marriage as a cause for dismissal of women teachers. Seventy-eight percent 
of the superintendents and 56 percent of the board members are of the 
opinion that dismissal solely for marriage is unfair and unjustifiable (22) . 

Teaching as a career for women has been discussed by three writers. 
Betts (5) stated that teaching is not a lifetime career that all women would 
choose. Riley (33) believes that discriminatory practices concerning a 
career such as teaching constitute a serious barrier to that career. Saylor 
(35) pointed out that the most capable women marry, and the less able 
ones are left to a career in the classroom thru no choice of their own. 

Two writers have discussed marriage as related to the mental health 
of teachers. Bolmeir (7) is of the opinion that coercive measures designed 
to prevent marriages can be injurious to the mental health of teachers. 
Saylor (35) maintained that marriage is physiologically, psychologically, 
and socially basic to a normal life. He pointed out that to condemn women 
teachers to a life of celibacy is ethically unsound and not conducive to the 
best mental, emotional, and physical health. 

To answer the question, “Why do married women work^” Riley (33) 
pointed out that, according to a survey by the Woman’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, the majority of women who work do so out 
of necessity. Shallcross (36) stated that educated women demand a 
disciplined, occupational outlook and outlet more frequently than do 
those less well educated. She inferred that the married woman teacher is 
relatively well educated, and for this reason she seeks employment. 

Several writers have discussed the married women teachers’ home 
life. Shallcross (36) pointed out that women who work adjust themselves 
well to married life; that a woman’s work does not seriously interfere 
with her home life; and that business and professional women are found 
in divorce courts less frequently than women of leisure Betts (5) stated 
that, according to information provided by medical men and women, a 
widespread range of pursuits outside the home benefit mothers and chil- 
dren alike. Bolmeir (7) contended that it is not the function of the 
school to keep the married women in the home. 

McEachern (16) said that teachers who marry during the school year 
become undesirable teachers and should no longer be employed. To refute 
this type of argument Betts (5) stated that married women teachers are 
more stable emotionally, they are more capable of understanding boys 
and girls in their adolescent period, and they are better workers. Frazier 
(12) does not believe that marriage lessens the competency of a teacher. 
Riley (33) concluded that marriage contributes in a positive way to teach- 
ing success in emotional and mental maturity and in the stability of women 
teachers. Marriage also weeds out, she says, the teachers who do not par- 
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ticularly care for their work, leaving a select group of married women 
who continue to teach. Saylor (35) is of the opinion that teachers learn 
much about children — ^their growth and development — thru bearing and 
rearing a family of their own. Wise (39) concluded that the successful 
teacher will do just as well, but no better perhaps, after marriage than 
she did before marriage. 

Several writers have discussed married women teachers as related to 
the standards of the teaching profession. Betts (5), for example, ad- 
vanced the idea that those married women who continue to teach probably 
look upon teaching as a lifetime career. For this reason they are likely to 
continue their training and study. Lee (15) is of the opinion that standards 
of teacher certification are not lowered by employing married women al- 
ready certified. Vallance (38) pointed out that, since married women are 
not generally desired as teachers, they do not hold themselves ready to 
be employed. 

Married Women Teachers versus Single Women Teachers 

Riley (33) said many studies have shown that married women teachers 
tend to lead the single women teachers in quality of work. Shallcross (36) 
believes that married women teachers are better equipped than single 
women teachers for giving instruction in the care of children, management 
of the home, marketing for the home, physiology and sex matters. Wise 
(39) is of the opinion that such a statement as “Married women make 
better teachers than single women” is too broad to have any meaning 
at all. The Committee on Equal Opportunity of the National Education 
Association (18) concluded that evidence has failed to show any degree 
of superiority in ability between the married women and the single women 
teachers. 

The Courts aud the Married Woman Teacher 

A review of statutes affecting married women teachers revealed that 
only three states (Kentucky, North Carolina, and West Virginia) and the 
District of Columbia have statutory prohibitions against the dismissal 
of teachers because of marital status (18). In 1931 tenure legislation in 
nine states protected teachers from dismissal upon marriage. By 1939 such 
tenure bills had been enacted in thirteen states. A more recent report (26) 
showed that thirty-three states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii have 
some kind of tenure protection, either under tenure laws or continuing 
contracts, for married women teachers. Not all of these tenure provisions 
are statewide in their application. Some are local bills. Except in those 
local situations, however, where marriage is given in the law as a cause 
for dismissal, these tenure provisions tend more and more to protect 
married women teachers against discrimination. 

Courts in at least sixteen states and the District of Columbia have de- 
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cided that “dismissal of teachers because of marriage is capricious and 
unjust and therefore invalid. These decisions have been based largely on 
interpretations of teacher tenure laws. Attorney generals’ rulings or state 
administrative orders in three other states have decided against dis- 
missal of teachers who marry. Altho all these court decisions and rulings 
have not resulted in statewide observance of the opinions rendered, there 
has been some progress toward protection of married women teachers in 
nearly half of the states” (18). 

According to a court decision in Indiana (10), married women teachers 
are entitled to the same salary as single women teachers if they have the 
same qualifications and are doing the same kind of work; classification 
of teachers for salary schedules must be reasonable and based on a reason- 
able relation to the work assigned; a marriage clause in a teacher’s con- 
tract is unlawful and arbitrary, and has no reasonable relation to the 
work assigned. 

In two Tennessee courts (19, 21) it was held that bylaws or rules of 
schoolboards concerning marriage do not take precedence over civil 
service or tenure laws. Hodgdon (14) showed that a majority of the court 
upheld the action of a board in dismissing married women teachers. A 
dissenting opinion, however, held that the tenure law took precedence 
over the bylaws of the board. A Wisconsin court (19) held that the school- 
board could not dismiss teachers on tenure solely on account of marriage, 
since marriage was not given in the tenure law as cause for dismissal. 
In New Jersey (21) married women teachers were not allowed to obtain 
tenure. The board of education asked them to resign each year, and then 
they were reemployed. The court held that resignation of probationary 
teachers before the end of their probationary period precluded permanent 
status despite continued employment. In Massachusetts (20) it was held 
that (a) a school committee may dismiss a woman teacher on tenure for 
no reason other than marriage; (b) that marriage constitutes “good 
cause” under the tenure law; (c) that evidence of no financial need 
serves to substantiate cause for dismissal; and (d) that such dismissal 
is nondiscriminatory. 

The following provision was reported in twenty-nine teachers’ contracts 
in Nebraska: “Any woman teacher who marries during the term of her 
contract shall thereby terminate the said contract.” Such a provision was 
reported as both unethical and illegal (28). In Detroit the court issued 
a restraining order to a schoolboard against dismissing a group of married 
women teachers (3). 

Current Trends in the Employment of Married Women Teachers 

Investigation by questionnaire of 324 school districts in Ohio (29) 
revealed: (a) Of 214 teachers asked to resign, more than 1 out of 3 were 
asked to resign because of rules against married women teachers, (b) 
Of 279 teachers who were dropped, not reelected, 108 were dropped 
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because of antimarriage rules, (c) A majority of all classes of districts 
in this report have rules against marriage of women teachers, (d) Preva- 
lence of such rules is particularly noticeable in cities and exempted 
villages. 

According to Frazier (12) married women are employed as new teach- 
ers in less than one-fifth of the cities with populations ranging from 30,000 
to 100,000. Such discrimination drastically decreased the number of mar- 
ried women teachers during and following the economic depression. A 
recent research report on 1722 cities (26) showed the following: (a) 
Women teachers who marry while in service are subject to dismissal in 
most city-school systems, unless the teachers are protected by tenure, (b) 
In 28 percent of the cities the employment of a woman teacher who mar- 
ries is terminated at once, (c) In 33 percent the midyear bride may con- 
tinue teaching only until the end of the school year, (d) In 30 percent 
marriage does not affect the employment status of women teachers. In 
62 percent of the Middle Atlantic cities, 60 percent of the Southern cities, 

12 percent of the New England cities, 8 percent of the Middle States cities, 
and 3 percent of the Nordiwest cities teachers who marry while in service 
are retained. 

Another research report (25) concerning the eligibility of married 
women for appointment as new teachers indicated that (a) married women 
teachers are discriminated against in the great majority of the city-school 
systems of the United States; (b) only 93 out of 1782 cities reported that 
marriage is no handicap to women teachers seeking new jobs; (c) only 
43 percent of the Southern cities, 30 percent of the Southwest cities, and 
less than 5 percent of the cities of New England, the Middle States, and the 
Northwest will employ married women as teachers; (d) married women 
are not eligible for appointment as new teachers in 58 percent of the 
cities, they are rarely eligible in 29 percent, and actually eligible in only 

13 percent of the cities; and (e) only 5 percent of the cities do not give 
preference to single women. A comparison of the data given in the two 
research reports (24, 25) shows that boards of education are more likely 
to retain women teachers who marry while in service than they are to 
employ married women as new teachers. 

The survey staff of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Survey (32) made the 
following conclusions and recommendations; (a) that restrictive policies 
concerning married women teachers constitute ‘‘a contradiction of the 
merit principle; (b) that since tenure now protects those who marry 
while in service, there is no justification for further discrimination against 
mairied women applicants; (c) that teachers should be obtained on the 
basis of merit regardless of marital status; (d) that employment and pro- 
motion should not be restricted because of marriage”; and (e) that there 
should be no inviolable rule preventing the recommendation of outstand- 
ing married women teachers. 

The Committee on Equal Opportunity of the National Education As- 
sociation (18) reported that in local school administration, when state 
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law does not prevent, there are widespread discriminations against mar- 
ried women. 

A survey of Montgomery County, Ohio, revealed that only 6 percent of 
the teachers were married women (17). The Research Division of the 
National Education Association (27) estimated that approximately 20 
percent of the elementary teachers, 10 percent of the junior high-school 
teachers, and between 5 and 10 percent of the senior high-school teachers 
are married women. Snyder (37) reported that approximately twice as 
many nonlocal as local women teachers are married. 

Eliassen and Anderson (11) are convinced that there is a trend toward 
lifting the ban on married women teachers. Hickerson (13) reported a 
serious scarcity of teachers in Ohio, especially in the one-room rural 
schools. As a result of this shortage between 800 and 1000 married women 
who were former teachers have now reentered the profession. The shortage 
of teachers, due to the war, has caused many boards to employ married 
women teachers as an emergency measure (25). According to this report, 
there is now a good opportunity for married women teachers to show their 
faithfulness to their teaching duties and possibly to educate the public 
and the schoolboards “to the professional soundness of the non-discrimina- 
tory policy.” 

Need for Lifting Ban on Married Women Teachers 

Archer and Peik (4) are of the opinion that all restrictions against 
married women teachers should be removed at least for the emergency 
period. Approximately one-fourth of the teachers normally employed have 
been called into industry. As a partial solution to this problem, it has 
been suggested that we “lecruit and finance” the “cedar chest” teachers 
who have married and put their diplomas away in moth balls and who 
doubtless would need refresher training (1). Lee (15) stated that, due to 
the emergency, industry and business are taking many teachers, and that 
the schoolboards are slow to see that married women teachers could be a 
great help in the present school emergency. 

Prall (30) pointed out that, due to the teacher shortage brought on by 
the war emergency, it will be necessary that we recall many former teach- 
ers, especially married women. He believes that satisfactory programs 
should be devised for the advanced preparation of such persons to resume 
their duties as teachers. Bolmeir (6) stated that elimination of restrictions 
against married women teachers will help keep standards up to par during 
the present emergency. He urged that the selection of teachers be made on 
the basis of ability to teach, regardless of marital status. Frazier (12) 
believes that a change in policy with respect to the reemployment of 
married women teachers whose preparation is fairly recent would increase 
the supply of available teachers with no appreciable lowering of standards. 

Bolmeir (7) is of the opinion that declaring married women ineligible 
to teach deprives the schools of a potential source of capable teachers. 
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Saylor (35) pointed out that by discriminating against married women, 
society loses the services of many of its best teachers when they are ap- 
proaching, or have just attamed, maximum professional skill. Eliassen and 
Anderson (11) believe that restrictions against married women teachers 
should be lifted and teachers employed on the basis of merit. Betts (5) 
is of the opinion that if a superintendent is left free to choose the best 
teacher he can obtain, irrespective of sex, need, or marital status, the 
nation’s children will profit. 
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CHAPTER VII 

In-Service Education of Teachers 


CECIL H. ALLEN 

Current Trends 

The problem of the in-service education of classroom teachers and 
administrators m our American schools continues to be one of vital con- 
cern. A review of activities reported shows that considerable effort is being 
made along this line both in rural and urban areas. While some newer 
technics are being introduced, many of the older plans are still employed 
with varying modifications and changing emphasis in points of view. 

Caswell (9) reviewed the traditional patterns of in-service education 
and pomted out some of the forward-looking changes. He included such 
items as (a) a more democratic program including the entire educational 
staff; (b) more careful consideration for individual problems arising 
out of actual situations; (c) more concern for teachers’ general as well 
as professional education; (d) closer coordination between pre-service 
and in-service education experiences; (e) more recognition of in-service 
training as a part of the teacher’s regular educational school program. 

The Wartime Commission of the U. S. OflSce of Education (54) sub- 
mitted an outline of valuable suggestions for refresher courses for per- 
sons being recalled into the teaching profession during the present 
emergency. The list covered activities to be initiated by the school systems 
themselves as well as those to be sponsored by teacher-training institutions 
both thru campus and off-campus services. 

Bigelow (5) included the workshop as one of the important trends of 
in-service development. Harvey (24) stated that according to the opinions 
of writers as well as actual practices, definite trends were developing 
toward more internship teaching as a means of professional improvement 
of teachers while in service. Elsbree (19) pointed out that the one-time 
popular teachers’ institutes and the traditional summer school programs 
were being supplemented and even replaced by refresher courses, work- 
shops, informal conferences, discussion groups, and other creations de- 
signed to assist teachers in their modern-day classroom tasks. 

Bases for Evaluation 

A number of efforts have been made to set up effective standards for 
evaluating programs of in-service training. Armstrong and Cushman (2) 
outlined three key principles of learning which were regarded essential 
for teachers in service as well as for pupils; (a) Learning takes place 
best when it begins with matters of real interest and concern to the learn- 
ers. (b) The significance and rate of learning of an individual are likely 
to increase as the area of his concern is extended, (c) Continued effective 
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learning is dependent upon the development of the particular interests 
and potentialities of each individual. 

A comprehensive study of the basic principles underlying the problem 
of in-service education of teachers was made by a special committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The ques- 
tionnaire method of study was employed and the findings limited to sec- 
ondary schools of the Association were based on 247 usable replies. 
Weber (56), chairman of the committee, in selecting criteria for evaluating 
the technics reported, outlined five fundamental assumptions of the needs 
of in-service education upon which its criteria should be based, (a) to 
create an environment which will be conducive to the maximum growth of 
teachers; (b) to afford maximum opportunity for engendering biological 
vigor of teachers; (c) to encourage democratic cooperation of all con- 
cerned with the educative process; (d) to engender effective methods of 
problem solving; (e) to provide maximum opportunity for creative 
thinking. A total of seventy-seven criteria was proposed. 

Weber (57) in a later summary listed the 102 technics reported which 
he found to be most promising as shown by approved mathematical 
evaluation. They were distributed under the three followmg heads: (a) for 
improving staff instruction (thirty-eight) ; (b) for improving staff rela- 
tions (forty-five) ; (c) for improving community relations (nineteen) . 
Also, twenty-five of the least promising technics were included. Further 
reports are planned by the committee for the near future. 

Cooperative Programs at Work 

The promotion of in-service education of teachers is being carried 
on rather extensively in various cooperative plans of work and study pro- 
grams. In many places, for instance, the workshop with some revisions has 
continued to serve as an effective organization in stimulating professional 
study and growth and in providing opportunity for developing and evalu- 
ating proposed curriculum activities. The Twenty-First Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association (38) contains the most up-to-date and exhaustive summary 
available of cooperative in-service programs for teachers. 

Individual School Programs 

Many school systems thru cooperative service of the administrative and 
teaching personnel have initiated and carried on their own in-service 
programs. McClure (32) and Cushman (12) pointed out the responsi- 
bilities of the school principals in promoting such programs among their 
own teachers. Harnly (22) set up similar responsibilities for staff leaders 
and listed ten basic technics of procedure which he found to be valuable. 

Hulse and Hurlburt (28) described a successful workshop program 
which was planned and carried out during the summer of 1941 by the 
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Peru School faculty but which was conducted at Cornell University. 
Pritzkau (40) reported a somewhat similar cooperative plan in which 
the seven weeks’ summer school or workshop at Cheyenne was affiliated 
with the University of Wyoming workshop. Benefits derived were clearly 
summarized. 

Welch and others (60) reviewed a number of professional activities 
sponsored at Ithaca, New York, by different groups of faculty members 
teaching in elementary, junior and senior high schools. Browne (6) ex- 
plained the organization and activities of the so-called after-school work- 
shop promoted by the principal and teachers of the Anthony Bowen School, 
Washington, D. C. Since the main interest centered around the arts and 
crafts the work was supervised by the art department. In addition to the 
regular after-school hours, considerable time was spent in “home-work” 
assignments. The program not only furnished wholesome activity for the 
teachers but also contributed materially to improved teaching in the class- 
room. Dakin (13), Gilliam (20), Hardy (21), Snavely and Johnson (48), 
and Wieckmg (61) also reported interesting and constructive cooperative 
in-service programs conducted thru individual school staff personnels. 

Town and City Organizations 

Unified programs of in-service education have been sponsored in a num- 
ber of school systems of the larger towns and cities. Wiles (62) reported 
the schools of Brockton, Massachusetts, thru faculty committee organiza- 
tions promoted studies in the fields of arithmetic, health, science, English, 
and social studies. Results showed enriched quality of teaching in the 
classroom. Anderson (1) outlined the operation of a workshop conducted 
in the school system of Evanston. It consisted of alternating weekly activity 
programs and curriculum study sessions. 

Barbour (3) described the organization and activities of an independent 
summer workshop promoted in the San Diego school system. It was charac- 
terized by a carefully planned program of curriculum development and 
directed by an efficient steering committee. Replogle (42) outlined a quite 
similar program carried on thruout the school year m the Wilmette system. 
The plan included group discussions (eighteen problems listed), shop 
and laboratory exercises, and observation trips and excursions. Eight 
additional reports of cooperative m-service activities included cities of 
Fresno, California; Santa Monica, California; Wilmington, Delaware; 
Elmhurst, Illinois; Grand Island, Nebraska; Trenton, New Jersey; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Houston, Texas; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Basler (4) gave an account of a curriculum workshop promoted by the 
teachers of the Tacoma, Washington, Public Schools and completed in 
the summer workshop of the University of Washington. The elementary 
teachers of the Salem, Oregon, Public Schools, according to Snyder (49) , 
engaged in a number of field trips for the purpose of improving their in- 
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struction in the social studies. According to a review of the annual report 
of the assistant superintendent of schools in New York City (18), the 
teachers of that system carried on an extensive program of interclass and 
interschool visitations with many recognized benefits. 

Swain (52) described a varied program of activities sponsored for two 
years by one division of the Denver city teachers. The group represented 
about one hundred members, including five elementary-school principals. 
Among the activities listed were study groups, conferences, workshop proj- 
ects, and lectures by educational experts. An appraisal of the program 
suggested derived benefits as well as suggestions for future activities. 

County and Regional Plans 

Tierney and Grindstaff (53) described a two weeks’ workshop conducted 
in 1940 and 1941 for the teachers of Modoc County, California. Its prin- 
cipal activity was making community and curriculum surveys. Roberts 
and Blair (43) reported a five weeks’ workshop project for Allegany 
County teachers with special emphasis given to the study of child nutri- 
tion. A total of sixty-six urban and rural teachers participated. It was 
climaxed with an ‘‘achievement day,” including exhibits. 

Wofford (63) summarized the in-service program sponsored for a num- 
ber of years for the rural teachers in the Third Supervisory District of 
Erie County, New York. It comprised an active organization of five clubs 
of approximately ten teachers each with group leaders elected annually. 
Results were shown in the superior quality of teaching found in this dis- 
trict. Darlington (14) also gave an account of a wide-awake program of 
in-service education for the rural teachers in two Nebraska counties. County 
superintendents in nine other counties have begun the work. The publica- 
tion, A Teacher* s Handbook for Self-Appraisal of a Rural Teacher^ by 
M. W. Darlington, was used as a basis for discussions and activities. 

Hite (26) reviewed a five-year program (1935-40) conducted in Colle- 
ton County, South Carolina. It was promoted thru the efforts of a county 
supervisor and it included a variety of individual and group projects, 
Collins (10) reported a successful project carried on in five counties in 
southeast Missouri for the purpose of promoting the unit plan of teach- 
ing. College credit of 2.5 semester hours was allowed for those meeting 
specified requirements. Mitchel (36) gave an excellent illustration of 
a real cooperative in-service program in the Fayette County, Alabama, ‘^no 
cost, no credit workshop” under the leadership of Mrs. Mary Landers 
Adams, county supervisor. The report covered the criteria used for select- 
ing the activities, the daily scheduled plan of work, the projects developed, 
and the list of outside contributors to the program. 

Saylor (44) explained the statewide plan followed in Virginia and listed 
three essential characteristics of a good in-service program : capable leader- 
ship, support of the state department of education, and consideration of 
problems vital to teachers. Harris (23) gave a full account of the pro- 
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visions for in-service training of Negro teachers in North Carolina and 
summarized the objective gains in academic and professional growth over 
a period of years. The facilities offered by the state included extension 
courses, summer schools, and graduate work. 

College In-Service Education Leadership 

Many colleges have assumed progressive leadership in providing in- 
service education of teachers both in* resident and field activities. Cantrell 
and others (8) gave a rather complete report of a so-called experience 
curriculum conducted for several summers at Emory University. Ebey 
(17) made a similar survey of the first curriculum workshop held in 
Arizona at the Tempe State Teachers College. Thirty-four members were 
enrolled, and the activities carried on were under the direction of expert 
leadership. The results were evaluated by means of a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to each member at the close of the session. Responses showed most 
favorable comparisons of gains realized over previous summer school 
experiences. 

Miller (35) reported a follow-up program sponsored by the faculty of 
East Oregon College of Education for young teachers in the field (less 
than two years of experience). Faculty members visited and held confer- 
ences with a total of forty-seven teachers, representing six counties. North- 
way (39) outlined a progam of consultative service made possible by the 
State Normal School, Geneseo, New York, for teachers located within 
reasonable proximity of that institution. Caldwell (7), Moon and Skipper 
(37), and Ragan (41), also cited specific cases of colleges taking the 
leadership in in-service programs. 

Special Devices and Teclmics 

Many special educational devices and technics for improving in-service 
education have been tried out or recommended. Jackman (29) listed 
thirty-five such devices which were employed with satisfactory results 
in one large school system. Johnson (30) advocated strongly the use of well- 
planned interclassroom visitations. Darlington and Skudler (15) produced 
a comprehensive in-service guidebook for elementary teachers to be used 
in checking the qualities and achievements of the teacher as well as those 
of the school. 

Stoops (51) concluded from a survey of fifty-six large city systems that 
positive motivating technics were much more effective than negative ones 
in developing in-service growth of teachers. He listed professional recog- 
nition or advancement and monetary rewards as the two classes of in- 
centives most commonly used. Shannon (45) evaluated the principal edu- 
cational devices for improving teachers in service by summarizing thirty- 
eight well-reported surveys on the subject His master list consisted of 
the following ten items given in order of frequency occurring with sub- 
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divisions omitted; (a) visitations, conferences, criticisms; (b) teachers 
meetings; (c) demonstration teaching; (d) individual and group re- 
search; (e) administrative provisions; (f) directed professional readings; 
(g) directing work of teachers; (h) supervision by self and by fellow 
teachers; (i) out-of-school agencies; (j) letters and bulletins. 

Mathewson (33) reproduced from his doctoral dissertation fifty-four 
needs of secondary-school science teachers and listed thirty-four ranking 
solutions or in-service education devices for meeting their needs. Wood (64) 
included two major elements for promoting the cultural growth of teach- 
ers; (a) a guidance program which moves constantly toward self- 
guidance; (b) a systematic use of “the sense accomplishment” as a stimu- 
lus for continuing growth. The “Cumulative Service Record” (graphically 
illustrated) was strongly recommended as a device for securing as nearly 
as possible objective evaluations. 

Weber and Garfield (58) reported a questionnaire study of evaluations 
based on replies from 141 teachers in forty-seven small high schools in 
Illinois. The most promising technics for improvement included (a) the 
use of good professional libraries; (b) committee studies and reports on 
educational readings; (c) surveys of pupil problems and needs. 

Some Significant Generalizations 

Shibler (46) concluded that the cooperative workshop properly con- 
ducted thru expert leadership was the most effective way of providing for 
in-service growth of teachers. Weber (55) stated that too many of the in- 
service programs have been divorced from the teacher’s daily classroom 
needs. The schools themselves should take the initiative in formulating 
philosophies of work and setting up problems of study and experimenta- 
tion. College staffs should assist rather than dominate. 

Weersing (59) contended that effective curriculum development must 
not represent a “special service department” but rather a continuous and 
normal activity for all teachers concerned in connection with their daily 
classroom work. 

Henderson (25) concluded that curriculum revision programs serve in 
an excellent way to facilitate the in-service training of teachers and sug- 
gested seven specific benefits. 

Hollis (27) stressed the need of continued in-service growth of college 
teachers. He cited the tendency for professors with advanced degrees to 
become “rusty” and fail to prepare for vital teaching in their own chosen 
fields. 

Speight (50) insisted that four essential areas of in-service growth must 
be realized by teachers who would be happy and efficient; (a) understand- 
ing of individual pupils; (b) appreciation of the purposes and methods 
of colleagues; (c) contact with the community being served; (d) finding 
an enriched life for self. 

Sifert (47) pointed out the overemphasis of in-service education for 
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classroom teachers to the neglect of high-school principals along the same 
line. A questionnaire study of 248 replies showed that principals perform 
over half of sixty-six common administrative functions without either 
training or experience. 

Cooper (11), in voicing some of the convictions of the teachers them- 
selves, gave the following generalizations: (a) Courses designed for in- 
service growth should be planned and taught by those who thoroly under- 
stand the teachers’ needs, (b) Plans for in-service improvement should 
include general development as well as restricted course activities. 

As summarized by the editor of the Michigan Education Journal (34), 
an in-service program should be characterized b;j^ cooperative action on 
the part of the staff personnel, fellow teachers, professional leaders, and 
consultants. 

Knox (31) stated the responsibility of in-service growth should be shared 
jointly by the teacher-training institutions, the administrative and super- 
visory officers, and the classroom teachers. He listed eighteen specific re- 
sponsibilities and classified them as to the above-named agencies. 

Dodds (16), in reviewing the qualities of effective patterns of in-service 
education, held that these factors should be recognized; (a) the wide range 
of teacher differences and teacher needs; (b) the motivating influences 
that condition learning processes and learning situations; (c) the im- 
portance of experimental laboratories, clinics, and workshops; (d) the 
opportunities for developing special gifts of individual teachers; (e) the 
ability of teachers to evaluate their own desires and goals of achievements 
and to find ways of attaining them; (f) the relationship existing between 
child growth and development and the learning processes. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Teaching Load and Assignments 

HARL R. DOUGLASS^ 

The IMPORTANT STUDIES of this three-year period on teaching load and 
assignments will be reviewed for the elementary school, the secondary 
school, and higher education, respectively. The number of investigations 
on subject combinations in high school has continued to decrease as have 
also those on teaching load and class size. 

Elementary Schools 

In 1937 the number of pupils enrolled per teacher in school systems of 
2500 or more was 33, a decrease from 35 in 1934; in kindergarten the 
decrease was from 59.0 in 1937-38 to 55 6 in 1933-34; in the elementary 
school, from 36.9 to 34 2. The pupil-teacher ratio m the elementary school 
of 34.2 was higher than the 30 obtaining in the junior high school and in 
the four-year high school and the 29 in the senior high school (5) . 

In 150 cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population, the size of class in 
normal classes has decreased materially in recent years, in kindergarten 
from 34 3 pupils in 1930-31 to 29 4 in 1940-41, in elementary schools from 
34.1 in 1935-36 to 31 8 in 1940-41. Atypical classes are somewhat larger: 
16.7 in 1940-41 as compared to 15.0 in 1930-31, the increase taking place 
entirely in the first half of the decade. Only 12 percent of the elementary- 
school classes in 1940-41 had as many as 40 pupils as compared to 18 
percent in 1935-36 The class size was larger in elementary schools: 31.8 in 
1940-41, as compared to 30.8 in junior high school, and 29.4 in 1935- 
36 (8). 

In 60 of the 108 cities of more than 100,000, similar decreases during 
the decade were noted, the decrease in size of kindergarten classes being 
from 346 pupils in 1930-31 and 310 in 1935-36, to 28.9 in 1940; in 
elementary schools from 36.9 pupils in 1930-31 and 36.4 in 1935-36, to 
34.3 in 1940-41, class size in atypical classes remaining about 18 thruout 
the decade. In 1940-41 elementary-school classes were larger than in high 
school, being 34.3 on the average as compared to 33.4 in junior high school 
and 31.1 in senior high school (9) . 

A comparison of results from the three studies indicated that as in 
previous periods, class size at all levels increases with the population 
classification of the city. 

Measurement of Teaching Load 

Frost (3) and others developed a formula, similar to the Douglass for- 
mula, for measuring teaching load either in elementary or in secondary 
schools. 

i Assistance of Hasel Taylor of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service of the University of 
Colorado is hereby recognized 
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elxph egxph 

TL = AH + PH + + 

30 16 

T L = Teaching load in terms of clock hours 

A H = Assigned hours (60 minutes each) in teaching, playground supervision, home- 
rooms, other extracurnculum activities, and teachers meetings, 
p H = Preparation hours 

For teaching = % A H (a doubtful assumption; amount of preparation 
differs widely among subjects taught). 

For laboratory periods, duplicate sections of same class, playground super- 
vision, coaching, {Jlowance for preparation is ^ A H. 

Full allowance for principals, supervisors, and so forth, for preparation 
for teachers meetings, homework, and activities. 

E L = Exceptional load: Number of pupils more than 40 or less than 30 in ele- 
mentary-school grades, more than 35 or less than 25 in junior high, and 
more than 30 or less than 20 in senior high. 

E G = Extra grades When elementary-school teachers have more than one grade 
in a room or when high-school teachers teach in a study hall or home- 
room, each 20 pupils or fraction thereof should count as one extra grade. 

Teaching Load in High School 

Stocker’s investigation (12) involved 2206 teachers, about 65 percent 
women, in 115 selected schools accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, grouped according to enrolments: 
Group I, schools of 100-499 pupils; Group II, schools of 500-2499 pupils; 
Group III, 2500 or more pupils. He reported that the teachers in the larger 
schools have slightly less weekly pupil-period load tho the weekly period 
load is higher in the smaller schools. Fewer than half of the teachers in 
the larger schools had an extracurriculum activity load and teachers in 
this group were assigned on the average a notably lower study hall load. 
The greatest weekly pupil-period loads were borne by teachers of social 
studies and commercial subjects. Teachers of Latin and commercial sub- 
jects were used least in extracurriculum activities. 

Mathematics and science were found to be men’s subjects; language and 
English, women’s subjects. Teaching loads of men and women were about 
equal, except in science where for men it was greater. Men assisted more 
in extracurriculum activities, women more in study hall. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio and Size of Class in High School 

In junior high school the average pupil-teacher ratio in 1940-41 in 
school systems in cities of more than 2500 people was 30.2 as compared 
to 34.2 in the elementary school, 29.9 in four-year high schools, and 29 
in senior and junior-senior schools. This ratio of 30.2 constituted a decrease 
from 30.4 in 1933-34. In four-year high schools the ratio in 1940-41 was 
29.9, a decline from 31.6 in 1933-34; in junior-senior schools, 29.2, a 
decline from 29.8; in senior schools, also 29.2, a decline from 30.4; in 
vocational schools, 26.8, a decline from 27.5 (5). 
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In cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 pupil-teacher ratio in 1940-41 in 
junior high schools was 30 8 as compared to 28.9 in 1930-31 and to 31.9 in 
1935-36. In senior high schools the ratio was 29.4 as compared to 26.9 
in 1930-31 and to 29.0 in 1935-36 (8). 

In 60 of the 108 cities of more than 100,000, the average pupil-teacher 
ratio in junior high schools in 1940-41 was 33.4 as compared to 32.2 in 
1930-31 and 35.1 in 1935-36. In senior high schools the average ratio 
was 31.1 as compared to 28.5 in 1930-31 and 31.1 in 1935-36 (9) . 

Class size is usually smaller than the average m foreign languages, 
industrial subjects, art, and household arts; and classes in music and physi- 
cal education are larger than the average. 

Teaching Combinations in Secondary Schools 

In a study involving 7751 teachers in 660 secondary schools of less than 
500 pupils accredited in the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Ohio, Evans (2) found that the subject fields combined 
most often in the loads of teachers were as follows; 

Agriculture: science, industrial arts 
Art* English, music, home economics 

Commerce: social studies, mathematics, English, physical education 

English: languages, social studies 

Home economics: science, English, physical education 

Industrial arts* physical education, mathematics, science 

Languages: English, social studies 

Music* English, social studies 

Science: mathematics, physical education 

Social studies: English, physical education 

Physical education: social studies, science 

According to Evans, considerably more than one-half of the teachers of 
English, social studies, mathematics, science, physical education, and for- 
eign languages teach in two or more fields. In music, art, agriculture, home 
economics, and industrial arts, the number teaching in one field only is 
much larger than in other fields. The combinations were frequently such 
as seem not to be logical. Less than 10 percent of these teachers in North 
Central Association schools taught in three or more fields. 

Evans also reported that 7.5 percent of these teachers were teaching their 
first year. The loads of these teachers were less frequently in one field and 
more frequently in three or more fields. Lafferty (7) reported a similar 
study of the assignments of high-school teachers in Texas. 

Potthoff (10) studied the combination of other subjects in the assignments 
of 184 teachers of foreign languages, in the state of Illinois in fifty high 
schools selected at random among those of twenty or more teachers. The 
majority of these teachers taught in two or more fields. 

Bowman (1), from data of more than a thousand teachers of home eco- 
nomics in Ohio high schools, reported that only a few more than one-fourth 
of the teachers in the smaller schools taught home economics only. In the 
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larger schools 90 percent of the teachers teach only home economics. In 
36 percent of the schools of the state one other subject is combined with 
home economics; in 31 percent two or m^re subjects are combined. The 
subjects most frequently combined with home economics are English, 

34.6 percent; science, 16.7 percent; and physical education, 15.7 percent; 
infrequently music, art, and French. 

Institutions of Higher Education 

Garrison (4) reported from his study of 716 instructors in 65 public 
junior colleges in 21 states that the large majority of junior college teachers 
have extra class responsibilities averaging 4.25 hours a week. Of the 60 
percent teaching in junior college only, the average class hour load is 

14.7 hours a week in 4.5 different classes requiring 3 6 different prepa- 
rations. 

Stevens (11) reported for 59 institutions of higher education in the 
Northwest Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: (a) Forty-three 
have a standard teaching load norm as follows: 15 or 16 hours per week, 
22 schools; 13 or 14 hours, 9 schools; 17 or 18 hours, 8 schools; 11 or 12 
hours, 3 schools, (b) Allowances are made for first time teaching a course, 
29 hours; for working with student organization, 28 hours; for research, 
24 hours; for administrative work, 50 hours; for committee work, 21 
hours; duplicate section, 24 hours; small enrolments, 10 hours; opinions 
of respondents relative to what is proper or ideal load centered around 14 
hours per week. 

Knowles and White (6) reported the statements of 228 college and uni- 
versity instructors to the effect that the time load of teachers is not reliably 
measured by the semester hour or the student hour credit index of the 
course and that the ratio of total time required to semester hour credit 
varies from 2.9 to 5.5; that time requirements do not correspond closely 
to number of sections; and that time required is greater when teaching a 
course for the first time. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Teachers’ Salaries 


HAZEL DAVIS 

Two SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH related to teachers’ salaries were published 
in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Elsbree (13) traced the 
history of research in this field and recognized for special treatment the 
single salary schedule, merit-type schedules, the cost-of-living index, the 
bases for determining salaries, and the areas requiring further research. 
Foster (17) reported on the economic status of teachers, referring specifi- 
cally to family responsibilities, income, income in relation to other occupa- 
tional groups, property and indebtedness, and at greater length on costs 
and standards of living. A three-year summary of current research, corre- 
sponding to the present chapter, was reported by Davis (12) in 1940. 

Salary Status of Teachers 

Biennial studies by the National Education Association Research Divi- 
sion and the U. S. Office of Education continued to provide basic national 
figures on teachers’ salaries. There were wide differences among states, 
with the highest state average salary of $2604 in 1939-40, more than four 
and a half times as high as the lowest state average of $559 (5) . Urban 
teachers were paid more than rural teachers and among cities the higher 
salaries tended to be paid in the larger centers of population. 

The most up-to-date salary figures at the close of 1942 were those re- 
ported by the National Education Association (37) for city teachers for 
the school year 1940-41. The salary differences between large and small 
cities were increasing rather than decreasing. In 1930-31 the median sal- 
aries for elementary and high schools in Group I cities (over 100,000 in 
population) were about 80 percent higher than in the Group V cities 
(2500 to 5000 population) . But in 1940-41 the Group I cities were about 
95 percent higher, with median salaries for classroom teachers of $2268 in 
elementary schools, $2471 in junior high schools, and $2768 in senior high 
schools, as compared with corresponding Group V median salaries of 
$1149, $1301, and $1428. Of the five population groups, only in Group I 
were 1940-41 median salaries as high as they were in 1930-31, which for 
teachers’ salaries was a predepression year. 

Average salaries, which include rural as well as urban teachers, were 
reported by the U. S. Office of Education (5) . In 1939-40 the average salary 
of teachers, supervisors, and principals for the country as a whole was 
$1441, but thirty-three of the forty-eight states reported average salaries 
of less than $1441 ; in fifteen states the average was less than $1000. An 
earlier report (51) included averages by states separately for white and 
Negro teachers and for urban and rural teachers. 

Research departments in a number of state education associations made 
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surveys of teachers’ salaries paid within their states. For example, the 
studies in Indiana (23) and New York (44) were reported on in consider- 
able detail and were used as the basis for magazine articles and publicity 
materials by the respective associations. 

Burke’s analysis (6) of trends in the economic status of New York 
teachers from 1870 to 1940 recognized the substantial advance in average 
salary but called attention to a fact often overlooked High-school expan- 
sion has increased the relative number of high-school teachers; growing 
urbanization has increased the relative number of urban teachers. The 
greater weight given to the over-all state average by these higher-paid 
groups would have raised the state average even tho the average salary 
in each separate group had been unchanged. 

A brief report on salary trends in Wisconsin from 1860 to 194J0 (55) 
emphasized the striking improvement in professional training and experi- 
ence that paralleled the moderate advance in salaries during the eighty-year 
period. 

College salaries in the school year 1939-40 were studied by the U. S. 
OfiSce of Education (15) . The median salary for all professors paid on 
a nine-month basis in the 305 institutions studied was $3786. Differences 
between the largest and smallest institutions were similar in magnitude to 
the differences between large and small city-school systems. 

The American Foundation for the Blind reported a detailed question- 
naire study by Lowenfeld (24), which included information on salaries 
of teachers in residential schools for the blind. By comparisons with the 
figures of the National Education Association it was shown that teachers 
of the blind are relatively underpaid; in parts of the country their median 
salaries were from $337 to $650 below those of public-school teachers. 
Lowenfeld had a special problem to meet in estimating the cash value of 
living expenses provided in certain residential schools. He solved this by 
drawing on two studies of the National Education Association; he applied 
the figures on percent of salary expended for board and room, by teachers 
at various income levels, to the average salaries of public-school teachers 
in the communities adjacent to the residential schools for the blind. 

Salary Scheduling in Principle 

The Committee on Salaries of the National Education Association (32) 
urged the desirability of paying teachers according to a systematized sched- 
ule, It recognized that the problem of salary scheduling is a highly complex 
one that cannot be solved by the use of a scientific formula. On the basis 
of research and experience of recent decades the Committee drafted the 
following principles: (a) The construction of teachers’ salary schedules 
and the formulation of salary policies should be undertaken jointly by 
classroom teachers, school administrators, schoolboard members, and 
interested laymen, (b) The basic salary classification of teachers in public- 
school systems should be determined by professional and academic quali- 
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fications, regardless of the grade level of the pupils taught, (c) Teachers 
of equivalent preparation, experience, and teaching load should receive 
equal pay regardless of sex. (d) The use of so-called efiBciency ratings as 
a basis for salary awards is impractical and inadvisable in public educa- 
tion (e) The relationship of professional and academic qualifications to 
the location of teachers on the salary scale should be clearly stated in the 
rules and regulations governing the operation of the schedule and regular 
appraisal should be made of individual teacher qualifications, (f) Pro- 
vision should be made in a salary schedule for definitely announced salary 
increases to be awarded regularly at fixed intervals of time until a given 
maximum salary is reached, (g) Teachers’ salaries should be based in part 
on the cost of mamtaining an appropriate standard of living. 

Other statements of principles of salary scheduling were drafted by 
Cowen (11), the Illinois Education Association (21), Sykes (50), and 
von Borgersrode (52). 

An exception to the general agreement on the desirability of a definite 
salary schedule was entered by Bixler and O’Rear (4) . As far as college 
faculties are concerned, these authors argue against definite schedules and 
for salary adjustments to provide for individual needs and merit. 

General statements of principles usually include a recommendation that 
salaries should recognize the cost of maintaining an adequate standard of 
living. Foster (17) made a helpful distinction among three types of cost- 
of -living studies: (a) factual reports on the way teachers divide their 
expenditures among budget items; (b) efforts to define a suitable stand- 
ard of living for teachers by setting up and pricing a quantity-and-quality 
budget of needed goods and services for a year’s living; and (c) studies 
of variations in cost of living and in the purchasing power of teachers’ 
salaries. He pointed out that studies of the second type were less common 
but probably more useful than any other kind in this field. 

Altho no recent quantity-quality budget studies for teachers have been 
reported, French’s survey (18) was related to this problem. He studied 
parental opinion, by questionnaires and interviews, on the standard of 
living regarded as appropriate for teachers. Some 1800 parents in New 
York State were in majority agreement that the teacher should have a room 
to herself, heated by steam or hot water, in a house provided with a tele- 
phone; should own an automobile; see the dentist twice a year; have a 
complete health examination once a year; dress in the classroom as well as 
the average store or oiBSce worker; carry life insurance for at least $2000; 
and save $200 per year. The majority of parents believed that teachers 
should attend lecture courses frequently; attend concerts, opera, and 
drama occasionally; belong to local civic groups; subscribe to not more 
than ten general and professional magazines; have a private library of 
about fifty books; attend summer school at least one summer in three; 
spend summer vacations outside the local community; spend about one 
summer in five in foreign travel; and engage once a week if desired in 
various recreational activities. French suggested that teachers could esti- 
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mate for each item the added cost of meeting the parental standard, or the 
lowered cost of reducing their living to the parental standard, as a basis 
for evaluating their present salaries in terms of a living standard that might 
be acceptable to parents. A technic similar to French’s might have possi- 
bilities for use in local salary studies. 

Salary Scheduling in Practice 

In 1940-41, 69 percent of the city-school systems reporting (37) had a 
salary schedule for teachers, the proportion with schedules being higher in 
the larger cities. Altho there was a difference for city size in the pres- 
ence or absence of a salary schedule, there was much similarity among 
cities of all sizes in the relative distribution of schedules according to type. 
For the 1315 cities reporting, 31 percent had position schedules; 38 percent, 
position-preparation schedules; and 31 percent had schedules of the prepa- 
ration or single-salary type. 

Reports on detailed salary-schedule provisions as to minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries, increments, and type of schedule were issued by various 
agencies, including the Illinois Education Association (22) , the National 
Education Association (41, 42) , the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation (11), and the Ohio Education Association (2). 

Numerous articles reported on new salary schedules in local systems. 
The studies cited for Amarillo, Texas (1), Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania 
(25), Newton, Massachusetts (8, 45), and Rutherford, New Jersey (20), 
illustrated the extent to which cooperative research on salaries was being 
undertaken by local teachers associations and local administrative author- 
ities. 

Minimum-Salary Laws 

Minimum-salary laws were reported (40) to be in effect in twenty-four 
states and in the Territory of Alaska. During the two years from October 
1940 to September 1942 thirteen of the twenty-four states increased the 
minimum salaries for all or part of the teachers subject to the minimum- 
salary standards. Even with these increases, however, the minimum sal- 
aries were low. The median of the lowest annual salaries provided was 
$713. 

Reporting on twenty-seven years of experience with a slowly rising state 
minimum-salary standard, the Wisconsin Education Association (54) 
showed that as rural salaries were forced upward by the minimum-salary 
law, the salaries in districts paying more than the legal minimum also 
moved upward. 

Equal Pay for Equal Work 

Equal pay for equal work is a general principle of salary scheduling 
that undeilies the recurring efforts to eliminate differentials based on 
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grade level of pupils taught, on race, or on sex. It is invoked as the justifi- 
cation for basing salaries on merit or teaching efiSciency. This principle 
has to be broadened at once to “equal pay for equal work in terms of equal 
training and experience” in order to make it apply to the usual teaching 
situation in which teachers doing equal work may be paid different salaries 
due to differences in years of experience and level of professional prepara- 
tion. The principle appears to be in conflict with any specific effort to 
apply to teachers with dependents the equally familiar principle that 
teachers’ salaries should be related to the cost of maintaining an adequate 
standard of living. No effort can be made in this review to reconcile these 
conflicts, but certain contributions in this area will be mentioned. 

Progress toward equal pay for elementary and secondary teachers is 
reviewed by Evenden (14) on the basis of his pioneer study for the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1919 and the later studies of the Associa- 
tion’s Research Division. For cities over 100,000 in population, the advan- 
tage of high-school salaries over elementary salaries was reduced from 
62 percent in 1918-19 to 21 percent in 1938-39. Cooke and Oberst (9) 
surveyed opinion among 302 southern educators and reported 252 replies 
favorable to equal pay for elementary and secondary schools. The per- 
sistence of the position schedule was attributed to tradition, to lower 
professional requirements for elementary teachers, to the presence of many 
poorly prepared teachers in the elementary field, and to the fact that 
school patrons think that elementary-school work is easier. 

Court decisions requiring equal pay for Negro and white teachers in 
certain cities were reviewed by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (31). Recent adjustments by southern cities in 
the direction of equal pay were reported by the National Education Asso- 
ciation (36). 

The problem of equalizing pay of Negro teachers has resulted in a num- 
ber of suggestions among southern educators that more attention should 
be given to merit and teaching efficiency in salary scheduling. The Florida 
study, directed by Mead (26), accepts the principle of equal pay for equal 
qualifications, experience, responsibilities, and efficiency, regardless of 
race or grades taught, but insists that any tendency to compensate teachers 
solely on the basis of training and experience is unsatisfactory. The study 
recommends that teachers be paid on the basis of qualifications and serv- 
ices, rated in terms of objective records. Specific suggestions are given for 
judging and rating professional growth, quality of teaching, personal- 
social qualities, and preservice education of teachers, and for using ex- 
aminations and rating forms in classifying teachers on general cultural 
attainments and professional understandings. This study was imdertaken 
at the request of the Florida Education Association. The work obviously 
was handicapped by pressure of time and limited resources, but the report 
merits thoughtful attention as an effort to meet as objectively as possible 
a problem freighted with many emotional controversial elements. 

Altho most students of salary scheduling agree in theory that equal 
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pay for equal work, regardless of sex, is sound as a principle, they may 
not agree on the application of that principle. Recent figures showed that 
except in cities over 100,000 in population, nearly half of the city-school 
systems were paying higher salaries to men teachers than to women teachers 
of equal training and experience (43). In some of thLse cities, however, 
only married men received the salary differential The question of higher 
pay for married men, to recognize dependency load, often arises in the 
drafting of new salary schedules. One of the four new schedules cited 
earlier (45), based on an extended local study, included higher salaries 
for married men teachers than for women or for single men. Such pro- 
visions for teachers alone were vigorously opposed by Moehlman (27), 
altho he does not argue against family allowances for all married persons 
as a national policy. 

Relationship of Teachers^ Salaries to Other Educational Variables 

Mort’s studies (28, 29) of educational returns for money spent on public 
schools did not include teachers’ salaries as a separate factor. Since 
salaries, however, are a major element in school costs, and the studies 
show a high degree of relationship between level of expenditure and 
quality of teaching service, they deserve mention in this chapter. In com- 
menting on the findings, Mort (29) said that the inference is that “higher 
salaries for teachers get better teachers, or make better teachers.” The 
factor most consistently related to a high level of expenditure was the 
recognition of the nature and extent of individual differences among pupils. 

The relationship of type of schedule to level of training was reported 
on by the National Education Association (34) . One hundred and twenty- 
two cities reported the same type of salary schedule in 1938-39 as in 
1930-31; it was found that in the cities with preparation schedules, 71 
percent of the teachers had completed four years or more of preparation, 
as compared with 52 percent in cities with position or position-preparation 
schedules. No relationship was found, when figures for many cities were 
summarized, between amount of salary and level of training. 

When figures are available for individual teachers, rather than for 
school systems, more meaningful analyses of relationships can be made. 
The Utah survey (19) did not report median salaries by training levels 
but inspection of the distributions shows that teachers with master’s degrees 
were being paid substantially more than teachers with bachelor’s degrees. 

Studies of teacher turnover in Nebraska by Scott and associates showed 
the relationship to salaries. Scott and C. H. Reed (48) reported that 49.1 
percent of 622 high-school teachers withdrew from their positions between 
1937-38 and 1938-39 for reasons related to salary. C. H. Reed (46) found 
that the smaller schools consistently had the highest percents of turnover 
and the lowest median salaries. W. 0. Reed (47), however, found no rela- 
tionship between salary and turnover in one-room schools in a single 
county where all salaries tended to be low. 
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Relationship of Teachers^ Salaries to Current Economic Trends 

The rise in cost of living that began in the first half of 1941 has resulted 
in much study and discussion of the effect of this and related wartime 
trends on teachers’ salaries. Articles by Bechdolt (3), Staff elbach (49), 
and von Borgersrode (53) are illustrative of others that might be cited. 
It was shown that the cost of living was rising, that the purchasing power 
of teachers’ salaries was declining, and that substantial and immediate 
salary increases were needed (a) to prevent the loss of teachers to more 
favored occupations, and (b) to protect the teachers remaining at their posts 
from hardships not shared by other economic groups. 

This problem was met in Fordson, Michigan (16), after an extended 
study by school authorities, by providing an annual salary adjustment on 
that portion of salary below $2500, the size of the adjustment to be deter- 
mined by the index of cost of living. Many other school systems adopted 
temporary measures rather than permanent policies for meeting fluctua- 
tions in cost of living. Some school systems revised upward their basic 
salary schedules. A summary of these actions, up to February 1942, was 
reported by the National Education Association (35) . 

A continuing study by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association (38) of trends in prices, wages, national income, and federal 
legislation on wage and salary stabilization was basic to a pronouncement 
of policy by the Executive Committee (33) of that organization. The 
following principles were stated: (a) Salary increases in proportion to 
increases in the cost of living should be provided, (b) Regular increments 
on salary schedules should be paid but regular increments do not take the 
place of cost-of-living increases, (c) Where salary cuts imposed during the 
depression are still in effect, the predepression salaries should be restored 
and a cost-of-living adjustment made also, (d) Substandard salaries should 
be raised to a defensible minimum, (e) Needed salary mcreases should 
be provided by a temporary wartime allowance, or by raising the present 
salary schedule, or by drafting a new salary schedule. 
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CHAPTER X 

Teacher Tenure, Including Teachers’ Contracts 

CECIL WINFIELD SCOTT 

Some tendency exists for the term “teacher tenure” to be used in its 
generic sense as indicating the means whereby a teacher holds a position. 
Thus all arrangements under which teachers are employed become tenure 
regulations and terms used in referrmg to these regulations are descrip- 
tive of the different tenure conditions provided. 

Of the four types of tenure provisions, the short-term, usually an annual 
contract, and the long-term, or multiple-year, contract systems define 
themselves. The continuing contract plan simply provides that teachers 
hold office from year to year unless notified before a given date in a 
school year, e.g., April 1, that emplo)rment is to be terminated. Altho the 
term “continuing contract” is sometimes used to indicate indefinite, or 
permanent, tenure, as in the recently enacted Ohio tenure law, it is much 
more commonly given the meaning stated in the preceding sentence. The 
indefinite tenure plan is one under which teachers, after completing a 
probationary period, hold office during satisfactory service and good 
behavior. 

Altho some tenure research of the last three years was exceedingly well 
done, no new procedures were used and results in general were similar to 
those of earlier studies. Legal research, including analyses of tenure regu- 
lations as well as official interpretations of statutes, was the most frequently 
occurring type. The National Education Association continued to produce 
more valuable tenure research than any other organization or any indi- 
vidual. Ordinarily, the Research Division of the Association conducts the 
research and reports of it are issued by the Committee on Tenure. 

An excellent general treatment of teacher tenure was presented by 
Butsch (2) in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research under the follow- 
ing heads: legal aspects; service in the locality; total teaching experience; 
teacher turnover; causes of turnover; causes of dismissal; and effects of 
indefinite tenure legislation. In 1940 one of the Southern States Work 
Conference (30) committees presented general principles governing con- 
tinuity of service for teachers and made recommendations for improve- 
ment of tenure conditions both thru improving practices and thru legisla- 
tion, Continuity of service was defined as covering all principles, practices, 
and laws which tend to protect the welfare of pupils by providing more 
satisfactory conditions of service for teachers. 

Hunter’s (11) excellent historical and analytical survey of indefinite 
teacher tenure activities and legislation in the United States holds that 
indefinite tenure is a direct outgrowth of the civil service reform move- 
ment of the nineteenth century and shows that the line of historical devel- 
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opment extends continuously from 1880, rather than from 1900 as has been 
commonly held, to the present. His conclusions as to the content of a 
good law are based on a thoro analysis of current laws and of published 
authoritative opinion concerning indefinite tenure. 

By means of a questionnaire sent to 880 superintendents of schools 
thruout the United States, Scott (26) studied the tenure preferences of 
superintendents and the bases of their attitudes toward indefinite tenure. 
Practically all the 452 superintendents who responded favored for them- 
selves a greater degree of protection in oflGice than is afforded by the annual 
contract, and they slightly preferred indefinite tenure to the multiple-year 
contract. Since the sample used was chosen to secure adequate represen- 
tation of each United States census size group, it was not representative 
of superintendents in general, and the checklist type of questionnaire 
employed doubtless had some effect on the reasons reported by superin- 
tendents for favoring or disapproving indefinite tenure. 

Tenure Laws and Interpretations Thereof 

The status of teacher tenure was critically appraised by the National 
Education Association in a recent bulletin (18) that summarizes state 
and local tenure provisions. This study shows that approximately 44 per- 
cent of all public-school teachers serve under indefinite tenure plans, 21 
percent under continuing contract statutes, 7 percent under laws per- 
mitting long-term contracts, 7 percent under annual contract laws, and 
21 percent under no legislative protection. Another National Education 
Association report (19) presents a state-by-state analysis of statutes and 
court decrees bearing on the procedure to be followed by aggrieved teachers 
and is intended as a service to such teachers and their legal counsel. A brief 
but important part of this report is concerned with the constitutionality 
of delegating quasi- judicial powers to state school officials and with the 
advantages of such delegation. 

Hamilton and Mort’s textbook (7) in school law, which is based on the 
case method used in professional law schools, presents good overviews of 
teachers’ contracts, discharge of teachers, and indefinite tenure statutes, 
and quotes from illustrative cases in considerable detail. 

Mullin (13) revealed the legal interpretations of issues involved in the 
administration of indefinite tenure laws by reviewing thoroly court deci- 
sions on appeal cases rendered by state and federal courts and by the 
state educational authorities of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
A broader similar study of high quality is Nichols’ investigation (20) 
of the legal status of teachers, which analyzed court decisions of last resort 
courts for pertinent common-law principles, giving special emphasis to 
decisions of the last eight years. A majority of this study is devoted to 
contractual and tenure questions. Smith and Scott (29) summarized for 
Indiana the development of laws relating to teacher tenure, i.e., certifica- 
tion, minimum wages, contractual and indefinite tenure statutes, and the 
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application of these laws as revealed by cases settled by the Indiana 
supreme and appellate courts. 

The publication of annual reviews of court decisions affecting teacher 
tenure as decided by state appellate courts has been continued by the 
National Education Association (14, 15, 16). Each review contained a 
brief digest of findings and presented short abstracts of all tenure cases. 
Forty-three cases occurred in 1939, thirty-nine in 1940, and thirty-three in 
1941. The Yearbook of School Law continued to include in each issue a 
summary for the preceding year of decisions of higher state courts on 
(a) the contract of employment, and (b) indefinite tenure laws. Cooke 
(4) prepared the review of 1939 contractual cases and Rosenfield the two 
succeeding ones (24, 25). Hodgdon (8, 9, 10) prepared each of the sum- 
maries of indefinite tenure cases. 

For further information concerning research on the legal features of 
teacher tenure, including teachers’ contracts, see Chapter XIV. 

Teachers^ Contracts 

In each of three good state studies of the contractual status of teachers, 
the main technic used was analysis of current contract forms. Perhaps the 
most important finding was that many boards of education require a fee, 
commonly regarded as a penalty, as a condition of release from a con- 
tract. Slocum (28) found that about 25 percent of the 259 South Dakota 
contracts he studied contained a penalty clause; Grandy (6) reported a 
similar percentage for Nebraska based on a sample of 86 forms; and 
Reece (23) found such a clause in approximately 11 percent of 223 Illinois 
contracts. 

Each of these studies analyzed statutory provisions for contracts and 
official interpretations of them as well as contract forms. Slocum’s study 
was most representative, being based on contracts from 85 percent of the 
public-school systems in South Dakota having four-year accredited high 
schools. Both Grandy and Reece recommended minimum items for a con- 
tract form and the latter presented a suggested form. Analyses of con- 
tracts would be more valuable if they always represented adequate samples 
and if the same or closely similar categories were used for classifying 
provisions. 

Turnover Rates and Causes 

Fink (5) reported that there were no important differences between 
gross turnover rates and causes in Nebraska schools the year before the 
continuing contract law went into effect and three years after it became 
operative. This questionnaire study was based on data for 1940-41 which 
represented 3507 teachers and 370 public-school systems, exclusive of 
the Omaha and Lincoln systems and of one-room rural schools. Compari- 
sons were made with a similar study for 1937-38. The gross turnover for 
all teachers was 28 percent in the earlier year and 30 percent in the latter. 
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Four causes that accounted for 86 percent of all turnover in 1937-38 and 
for 76 percent in 1940-41 were (a) desire to accept another teaching posi- 
tion; (b) marriage; (c) involuntary withdrawal; (d) desire to enter 
another occupation. These causes are presented in the order of frequency 
of occurrence for both years except that (b) and (c) were interchanged 
in 1937-38. 

By use of the Arizona Educational Directory, Boyd (1) studied gross 
turnover of all Arizona teachers for the school years 1937-38 to 1939-40 
and found that the average annual rate was 26 percent. He reported that 
contrary to what has been found in some other states, turnover varied 
inversely with school level. Boyd used the questionable procedure of in- 
ferring causes of turnover from related studies. 

Coffman (3) reported that the present war is indirectly responsible for 
an increasing rate of teacher turnover in Colorado schools and is also 
responsible for the exodus of many teachers from the profession. His 
study covered the period July 1, 1940 to April 15, 1942 and was based 
on questionnaire reports from 51 percent of the 230 public-school districts 
in the state, exclusive of Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado Springs districts 
that have accredited high schools. The questionnaire used was carefully 
devised but too general. Gross turnover in all schools for the year ending 
June 30, 1941, the only full year covered, was 20 percent Low salaries 
were reported three times as often as any other resignation cause and 
marriage was the only other cause frequently reported. 

Mainly by using a questionnaire that called for specific data on with- 
drawal and replacement teachers, Scott and Reed (27) investigated salary 
and turnover relationships for accredited Nebraska public high schools 
in 1938-39. Their final sample of 270 schools was about evenly divided 
among institutions with above-average, average, and below-average turn- 
over and was representative of all accredited high schools, except five 
special ones and the schools of Omaha and Lincoln. They concluded that 
regardless of size of schools or rates of turnover, the salary factor was 
the major surface cause of turnover. 

Lacer’s study (12) reviewed thirty investigations of turnover rates and 
causes in small schools but concentrated attention on remedies, not merely 
for reducing turnover but also for reducing educational loss in turnover 
thru better adjustment of the teacher in the small community. His findings 
and suggestions concerning adjustment are important, but since they were 
obtained mainly from ninety-seven reports submitted in 1937 by University 
of Washington summer school students, they are not adequately supported. 

Effects of Indefinite Tenure Laws 

A general picture of the operation of the California indefinite tenure 
law resulted from a comprehensive survey made by Rathbone and Rees 
(22). Eighty-nine percent of the certificated educational employees in the 
state were included in the study and 69 percent of this group were reported 
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as having permanent status Other noteworthy facts reported were: (a) In 
the 124 districts to which application of the law is mandatory, 82 percent 
of the certificated employees have permanent classification (b) Twenty- one, 
or 17 percent, of these districts have a policy of no longer granting per- 
manent status to employees, and 14, or 11 percent, have a doubtful policy, 
(c) Altho only 69 permanent employees had been dismissed in five years 
by the reporting districts, 738 of the permanent employees covered by the 
study were regarded as “unsatisfactory” by their administrators. The 
authors concluded that the law is not operating on a broad enough basis 
and that dismissal of unsatisfactory permanent teachers is too diflScult, 
but also that the law is protecting 27,592 good teachers who are serving 
730,758 children 

Patterson (21) studied the effects of indefinite tenure legislation on 
the elementary teachers of Ventura County, California, by means of a 
best-answer and check form of questionnaire. All the 140 elementary 
teachers serving schools to which the California tenure law applies were 
sent questionnaires and returns were received from 53 permanent teachers 
and 52 probationary ones. Obviously, the sample was too small to warrant 
any conclusions except for Ventura County. The results showed that per- 
manent teachers as compared to probationary ones had done more college 
study during the three-year period 1937-38 to 1939-40, had read more 
professional books, and had bought homes in their communities and 
affiliated with civic groups and churches to a greater extent. 

A National Education Association investigation (17) of the effect of 
tenure upon professional growth indicated that tenure protection does not 
adversely affect the professional training interests and activities of teachers. 
Data for this study were collected by questionnaire from an inadequate 
sample consisting of 1377 teachers and principals who were enrolled in 
one or another of seven summer schools in 1939. Of the four legal arrange- 
ments for tenure under which the participants were classified, i e , annual 
contract, continuing contract, indefinite tenure, and varying provisions, 
three were represented either mainly or to a great extent by teachers from 
a single state and the fourth, the continuing contract plan, by an admittedly 
inadequate group of only twenty-nine teachers. Use of the varying provi- 
sions category was questionable since for all teachers thus classified any 
existing relationships between professional growth data and specific tenure 
arrangements were obscured. 

Needed Research 

Status studies and reviews of court decisions on tenure appeal cases 
should be made periodically. The wide extent to which fees are required 
in some states as a condition of release from contracts suggests the need 
for a study designed to show the prevalence of the practice in the nation 
and whether it is legally sound. Since but little research has been done 
on the continuing contract plan, which is the second most common type 
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of tenure legislation, it appears that further investigation of it might 
prove profitable. The probationary period provided by indefinite tenure 
laws, offering as it does a ready means for evasion of the statutes, and 
the dismissal of teachers with permanent status, which is usually difficult, 
are old problems that require further study. Operation of unusual features 
of certain new indefinite tenure laws, such as the probationary period 
requirements of the Pennsylvania statute and the certification provision 
of the Ohio law, should be investigated. Finally, a determination of the 
effects of different types of tenure laws on the attitudes, efficiency, and 
lives of teachers calls for research of a more ingenious and thorogoing 
type than any yet done. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Pensions and Retirement Pay 

LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN 

During the past three years studies on teacher retirement have in 
large numbers been devoted to the possibilities of the extension of the 
Social Security Act to include teachers under that part of the Act dealing 
with old-age and survivors’ insurance, and the probable effects of such 
an extension of the Act on existing retirement plans. The colleges and 
universities in particular have concerned themselves with this problem. 
The National Education Association, thru its Research Division, has 
continued its analyses of existing state and local retirement systems with 
a view to revealing the status of the retirement movement and to affording 
statistics on the operation of existing systems. This review brings up to 
date corresponding summaries on pensions and retirement pay for previous 
periods {Review of Educational Research for April 1931, June 1934, 
June 1937, and June 1940). 

The Present Status of Teacher Retirement 

The Research Division of the National Education Association and the 
National Council on Teacher Retirement summarized the current status 
of teacher retirement and provided analyses of both state and local sys- 
tems (17, 18, 19, 20, 22). In The Status of the Teaching Profession (20) 
it was pointed out that in legislation enacted prior to 1920 sound retire- 
ment principles were frequently disregarded. Since that time legislative 
activity has been directed toward improving existing systems and estab- 
lishing each new plan on a sound actuarial basis. Retirement plans were 
classified as pension, mutual benefit, and joint-contributory. In 1937 the 
last state mutual benefit plan was abandoned. 

In the Status of Teacher Retirement (19) it was pointed out that there 
were thirty-three state retirement systems at the beginning of 1941. In 
addition Hawaii operated a retirement program for all territorial em- 
ployees. Four of the thirty-three state systems were pension plans (Arizona, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, West Virginia). The same study indicated 
that there were sixty-five local retirement plans, fifty-two of which were 
joint-contributory in character and thirteen, pension systems. It was 
estimated that about 73 percent of the teachers of this country were 
afforded protection under joint-contributory retirement plans, and about 
3 percent under noncontributory pension plans. Approximately 24 percent 
were without protection of any kind. Noncertificated school employees 
have not been afforded the same protection given teachers. It was estimated 
that only about one-third of the 250,000 to 275,000 noncertificated em- 
ployees were covered by existing state and local systems. The financial 
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structure of twenty-three state retirement systems was analyzed and pre- 
sented pictorially m the Status of Teacher Retirement (19) and the fiscal 
status of both state and local systems were reviewed statistically. The 
same study summarized statistics of membership for a number of state 
and local systems, and considered the implications of an extension of 
federal social security to teachers. 

Various aspects of sixty-five local retirement systems were studied by 
the Research Division of the National Education Association (17). These 
sixty-five systems included thirty-nine that were established in accordance 
with permissive laws in thirteen states, sixteen established by special 
legislation for individual school districts, and ten adopted solely by local 
authorization. 

In cooperation the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Council on Teacher Retirement (22) made a 
statutory analysis of retirement provisions for teachers and other local 
school employees. The points covered by this analysis included actuarial 
valuations, teacher representation on the board, administrative expenses, 
restrictions on investments, types of positions covered, voluntary and 
compulsory membership, employers’ contributions, members’ contribu- 
tions, payments in case of withdrawal or death, age and service require- 
ments for retirement, superannuation or service retirement allowances, 
optional benefits, disability retirement requirements and allowances, pro- 
visions for military leave, and guarantee clauses. This study covered also 
the provisions that have been made for nonteaching school employees. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association also 
reviewed retirement legislation enacted during 1941 (18). During this 
year three new statewide retirement laws were passed. Two of these were 
in states not included in the thirty-three mentioned above. The third was 
in West Virginia where a joint-contributory plan was substituted for a 
pension system. Some of the points covered in the many amendments to 
existing legislation were (a) credit for military service, (b) extension 
of coverage or membership, (c) exchange of credits among the systems 
within a state, and (d) changes in rates and mortality tables. The review 
included also a summary of other laws pertinent to teacher retirement 
and a brief analysis of retirement legislation of local application. 

Altman (1) emphasized the need for eliminating from the classrooms 
of the country those teachers who lack mental and emotional stability. 
He estimated that at least 4 percent of our public-school teachers are unfit 
for service, and suggested the principles that should be observed in remov- 
ing them from service. Fowlkes (6) pointed out that the responsibility 
for the economic independence of the retired teacher must be shared by 
the nation, the state, and the individual. He reviewed the problems that 
confront the individual teacher in planning his insurance program, and 
enumerated fifteen characteristics of a good state retirement program for 
teachers. Lemmel (14) reported on a survey of teacher and lay opinion 
in Highland Park, Michigan, as to the desirability of a compulsory retire- 
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ment age, the proper age for such retirement, and the desirability of a 
gradual reduction of the compulsory age. Morton (15) reviewed proposed 
changes in the Ohio teacher retirement system, particularly those involving 
changes in interest rates, and Phinney (23) considered the problem of 
the aging former teacher who is not employed when the time for retire- 
ment arrives. 

Statistics on Teacher Retirement Systems 

As indicated above, the Research Division of the National Education 
Association (19) presented statistics on the fiscal operation and member- 
ship of a number of state and local retirement systems. The financial sta- 
tistics covered administrative costs, sources of income, the distribution of 
disbursements, a general fiscal summary, and growth in ledger assets. 
Altho administrative expense cannot always be explained in terms of 
size of membership, it is true that administrative personnel and adminis- 
trative costs “are directly related to the number of members in the retire- 
ment system, the rates of withdrawal from teaching, and the rates of death 
and retirement” (19:34). Total administrative expenses in eighteen 
state systems ranged from $722 to $79,627. “Nineteen of the fifty-two sys- 
tems report an annual income of over a million dollars and the annual 
disbursements of thirteen systems are over the million mark. Ledger assets 
are over ten million in ten systems; over fifty million in five systems; 
and over one hundred million in two systems” (19:34). Interest payments 
in some systems are larger than the contributions by members or by the 
public. 

Membership statistics included the total membership, the growth in 
membership over a ten-year period, the effects of tenure on withdrawal 
rate, the number of separations resulting from various causes, super- 
annuation or service retirement allowances, and disability retirement 
allowances. The Pennsylvania system, which covers all school employees, 
was the largest system in terms of members, with an active list of 77,834 
in 1939-40. “About half the total number enrolled in the older systems 
have withdrawn before retirement. A small proportion died before retire- 
ment and less than 10 percent have been retired for superannuation, service 
or disability. Approximately 40 percent of the total number enrolled are 
still in service” (19:46). There was evidence that effective tenure legis- 
lation has tended to reduce the proportion of withdrawals. “A much larger 
proportion of retirants are retired for superannuation or service than for 
disability. Not only are there fewer in number among disability retirants 
but also they usually receive smaller allowances than those retired for 
superannuation and service” (19:47). The retirement allowance tends to 
increase with the age of the system. Among state systems the average 
annual allowance paid for all superannuation or service retirements 
ranged from $311 to $1464. The median of the averages was approximately 
$746. Average allowances for disability retirements in state systems ranged 
from $232 to $849, with a median of about $398. 
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It is hoped that the time will soon arrive when statistics on the opera- 
tion of retirement systems will be sufficiently complete to permit the estab- 
lishment of normative data m the form of averages, unit costs, and so forth, 
since it is exceedingly difficult to get a clear picture of conditions from an 
assortment of noncomparable figures. Statistical data, such as those pre- 
sented in the Status of Teacher Retirement, would be more helpful if they 
were more carefully analyzed to indicate central tendencies and trends. 

Teacher Retirement and Social Security 

Several studies have considered the possibilities involved in the extension 
of the Social Security Act to include teachers, and the probable effect of 
such inclusion on existing retirement plans (3, 10, 11, 13, 19, 23, 29). In 
two of these (10, 19) it was pointed out that the Social Security Act con- 
tains seven main sections. Teachers and all other citizens are included 
under the programs for old-age assistance and for public health and welfare 
services. On the other hand, teachers are excluded in those sections dealing 
with unemployment compensation and old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
There is little likelihood, apparently, that the section on unemployment 
compensation will ever be amended to include public employees as there 
are many reasons why the provisions of this section are not applicable 
to such persons. Therefore, chief interest m the teaching profession 
has centered on Title II of the Act and the implications of the extension of 
this section to provide coverage for teachers in the form of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. 

Housman (10) stated that the Act as last amended excluded from the 
program of old-age and survivors’ insurance about 20,000,000 persons, 
including teachers and public employees, agricultural workers, the self- 
employed, and those engaged in domestic service or employed by nonprofit 
organizations. Bronson (3) listed three reasons for excluding teachers 
and other public employees from the benefits of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance: (a) doubt as to the taxability of the wages of public employees; 
(b) doubt as to the taxability of state and local governmental units in 
their capacity as employer; and (c) a belief that public employees are 
already well cared for by means of existing retirement plans. He mentioned 
the following as the chief arguments for coverage of teachers under the 
old-age and survivors’ section: (a) All school employees would be pro- 
tected, includmg the noncertificated group, (b) Provision would be made 
for survivors’ benefits not available under the usual teacher retirement 
plan, (c) Retirement credits would be continuous regardless of change 
of position or occupation. Hubbard (11) indicated that teachers seem 
hopelessly divided on the issue. Those already holding membership in 
sound retirement systems consider any extension of the law a threat to 
their security while those now lacking protection would welcome the 
benefits available under the Social Security Act. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (19) 
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concluded that there are “features of the Social Security Act which are 
not available to members of teacher retirement systems; and there are 
provisions under most teacher retirement systems which are not found in 
the Social Security Act It would appear on the surface then that the 
reasonable thing to do is to seek to acquire benefits under both social 
security and teacher retirement systems” (19-59). The four principal 
possibilities seem to be: “(a) the original Wagner proposal of com- 
pulsory nationwide social security coverage of all local and state em- 
ployees; (b) the amended Wagner Bill exempting areas where retirement 
systems exist but requiring social security in the "have not’ areas; (c) a 
nationwide voluntary plan leaving all states free to adopt social security 
or Ignore it; and (d) a partly voluntary plan wherein existing systems 
would be exempted but all other areas might voluntarily accept the federal 
program” (19:60). 

Kirn (13) also listed the alternatives that face the teaching profession 
in its efforts to secure retirement protection for all, and outlined the steps 
to be taken m the development of a sound state plan. Wood (29) com- 
pared the benefits under the Social Security Act with the protection af- 
forded by state retirement systems. Cohen (5) pointed out that about 45 
percent of the members of teacher retirement systems withdraw before 
receiving any benefits Under social security, moving from one position 
or vocation to another would not cause a teacher to lose retirement credits. 

The Legal Status of Teacher Retirement 

The Research Division of the National Education Association and the 
National Council on Teacher Retirement (21) analyzed the court decisions 
of the last ten years on the subject under consideration. This study included 
a digest of findings, a classification of cases in terms of the issues mvolved 
and the states in which they were heard, a more detailed analysis of the 
decisions in each of eight classifications, and abstracts of the thirty-eight 
cases. The decisions were reported under the following headings: (a) con- 
stitutionality of statutes; (b) contractual relationship between the state 
and members of the system; (c) right to membership, including cases 
questioning the right of claiming credit for substitute service; (d) proper 
evaluation of prior service credit; (e) status due to leave of absence; 
(f) disability retirement; (g) effectiveness of election of benefits; and 
(h) miscellaneous administrative and financial issues. “During the past 
decade the appellate courts of fourteen states rendered thirty-eight decisions 
in the field of teacher retirement” (21:6), 

In the Yearbooks of School Law^ Garber (7, 8) reviewed the decisions 
of the courts during 1941 and 1942 in cases affecting teacher retirement. 
Some of the topics covered by the cases reviewed are as follows: (a) retire- 
ment laws and special legislation, (b) the vested right of a teacher, (c) 
right of a schoolboard to establish a compulsory retirement age, (d) assign- 
ment of death benefits, (e) compulsory retirement of tenure teacher, 
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(f) constitutionality of pensions legislation. Zannon (30) reported on 
four pension and retirement prmciples that the courts have considered. 

a. Constitutionality of teacher retirement plans In every case but one, legislative 
authority has been upheld. Generally, retirement laws have been interpreted liberally 
and in favor of education. Authority to establish retirement systems has been justified 
on three grounds (a) to inspire teachers to greater efficiency, (b) to protect the 
teacher’s mental health, and (c) to protect the child against inefficient teaching. 

b. The vested rights of teachers. Teachers have no vested rights in future payments 
of free or compulsory contribution retirement plans, but have a contractual claim to 
funds of voluntary contributory plans. 

c. Management of a retirement system, Within constitutional restrictions the man- 
agement of retirement plans is a prerogative of the state legislature. 

d. Security and investment of retirement funds. The guarantee of retirement pay 
rights depends upon the existence of a contractual relationship between the state 
and the prospective annuitant. 

Retirement in Colleges and Universities 

Robbins (24) prepared a comprehensive study of college retirement 
plans. Of the 755 colleges and universities covered in the study, 290 re- 
ported no provisions for retirement income and 128 additional supplied 
no information, presumably because there were no plans in operation. 
The plans reported by the remaining institutions were classified as 
follows: (a) contributory plans using retirement annuity contracts of 
T. 1. A. A.; (b) contributory plans using contracts of other life insurance 
companies; (c) contributory plans which accumulate their own funds; 
(d) plans included in broader retirement plans for public employees and 
religious workers; (e) noncontributory plans; (f) Carnegie pensions only. 
‘‘At the end of 1939 about 43 percent of our regular colleges exclusive of 
teachers colleges had retirement plans of some kind. About 70 percent 
of all college teachers were connected with the institutions having retire- 
ment plans” (25:65) . Each of the six plan types listed above was analyzed 
in some detail and brief descriptions were given of “retirement plans of 
particular institutions and of those plans for employees of states, munici- 
palities, and religious institutions that include in their coverage the staff 
members of particular colleges and universities” (24:29). The Robbins 
study (24) also reviewed the evolution of college plans for retirement in- 
come and presented the provisions that should characterize a sound plan. 
The appendices of the study included a synoptic schedule of T. L A. A. 
plans and lists of institutions having other types of plans or making no 
provision of any kind, 

Thompson (28) reviewed briefly the status of retirement in colleges for 
Negroes. About 48 percent of thirty-three Negro colleges covered in the 
study had some sort of retirement plan in operation. 

Ingraham (12) studied the effects on college retirement systems of (a) 
the reduced interest rates that are now realized on conservative investments, 
and (b) the tendency of annuitants to live longer than was expected 
twenty years ago. He pointed out that there is “a decrease up to 50 percent 
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in the expected retirement annuity from a contributory system of a person 
now entering teaching as compared to one starting two decades ago under 
similar circumstances” (12:577). The study included computations of 
accumulations to show that the rate of interest is a major factor, and 
illustrated three plans for computing mterest with rates undergoing changes. 
Sample computations were also made to illustrate the effect on the annuity 
of both the interest rate and the mortality rate. ‘‘Old mortality tables have 
been found in error by 10 percent or more, and the interest rates have fallen 
as much as 2 percent” (12:583). 

A majority of the studies of retirement provisions in colleges and uni- 
versities have been concerned with the effects, favorable and otherwise, of 
the extension of the Social Security Act to cover the employees of such 
institutions. 

Murray and Smith (16) listed the following reasons for favoring the 
extension of Title II of the Security Act to cover colleges and universities: 
(a) There are now approximately 1120 institutions — employing about 
43 percent of the total professional personnel in institutions of higher 
learning — ^which do not have formal retirement plans, (b) In the 580 
institutions having formal plans, perhaps a fourth of the employees are not 
included, (c) Under the Act a person may change positions or even 
occupations without loss of retirement credits, (d) Nonprofessional em- 
ployees in colleges and universities would be covered under the Social 
Security Act, while they are not as a rule covered in institutional retire- 
ment plans, (e) Existing retirement plans could be adjusted to make tliem 
supplementary to the federal system, (f) Extension of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance to colleges and universities would probably increase the 
number of institutional plans rather than decrease them, (g) Under the 
Social Security Act benefits are paid not only to insured workers on 
retirement, but likewise to survivors. Legal considerations mentioned 
were: (a) “Although the doctrines of intergovernmental immunity from 
taxation are undergoing a process of limitation, it is as yet unsettled or 
undecided whether governments (or governmental agencies or instru- 
mentalities) are subject to direct tax as employers” (16:363). (b) Pos- 
sible methods of extending old-age and survivors’ insurance to public em- 
ployees are first, compulsory coverage if this is legally possible and, 
second, “voluntary compacts between the Federal Government and indi- 
vidual States or even with political subdivisions” (16:364). (c) Private 
institutions have feared that extension of social security taxes to them 
would set a precedent for taxation for other purposes. The study also cov- 
ered certain administrative problems that would be associated with the 
extension of the Act. 

Cocheu (4), Goldthorpe (9), Robbins (25, 26), and St. John (27) 
discussed the problems involved in the extension of the Social Security 
Act to cover colleges and universities. Robbins concluded “that the exten- 
sion of the old-age and survivors’ insurance coverage should be encour- 
aged but that extension of unemployment provisions should be opposed” 
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(25:78). Cocheu reviewed the characteristics of Title II of the Social 
Security Act and pointed out the defects resulting from the system’s limited 
coverage. He summarized the advantages to the colleges of coverage under 
the system and reported that 88 percent of college administrators appeared 
to favor extension of the Act to institutions of higher learning. Goldthorpe 
listed the reasons for the exclusion of employees from the present Act: 
“(1) doubt as to the federal government’s authority to levy a tax upon 
the incomes of state and local governmental employees; (2) reasonable 
doubt of federal authority to tax the states and their political subdivisions 
for their share of the payroll taxes; (3) the fear of the privately controlled 
institutions that their present income tax exemption might be jeopardized 
in the event that the federal government collected payroll taxes to meet 
their share of the cost of old-age insurance protection; (4) the ^entering 
wedge’ argument that the federal government might encroach upon the 
independence of privately controlled institutions; (5) the fairly general 
belief that institutional staff members were already satisfactorily protected 
by pension plans” (9.84). Goldthorpe also reviewed the present extent 
of old-age protection in colleges; presented the reasons for the recon- 
sideration of the exemption of institutions of higher learning from the 
Social Security Act; and discussed the legal problems involved and the 
adjustment and reorganization of existing retirement systems “to make 
them supplementary to the federal system” (9.91). 
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CHAPTER XII 
Teacher Certification 

RICHABD O. JONAS 

Growing Interest in Certification Policies 

Orowing recognition of the importance of certification policies and laws 
as factors in teacher education and educational improvement generally is 
apparent in the relatively large number of studies, findings, and recom- 
mendations in the literature for 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

A number of outstanding studies, either in progress or completed in this 
triennium, may be noted, such as those sponsored by the American Council 
on Education (2, 14), the North Central Association (15, 16, 35), the 
Cooperative Committee on Science Teaching (11), the National Education 
Association (33), the U. S Office of Education (19, 20, 21, 48), and the 
doctoral dissertation by Stratford (44) Woellner’s summary (50) in 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research gives a well-rounded, brief 
picture of the problem. 

Trends in Certification 

Noticeable trends are toward (a) simplifying types of certificates and 
centering responsibility on the state, or even the national government, 
rather than on local authorities (12, 15, 16, 26, 31, 40, 43, 44, 48, 50) ; 
(b) making training requirements for certificates and licenses to teach 
more specific to the field or fields of teaching, particularly in science (3, 
4, 11, 18, 40, 42, 50) ; (c) raising minimum requirements for certificates 
(19, 20, 21, 33, 40, 50) ; (d) issuing fewer permanent or life certificates 
(16, 19, 43, 48) ; (e) reducing petty state-line limitations and establishing 
reciprocity based on training and merit rather than geographical or 
political situation (16, 44, 48) ; (f) recognizing emergency demand for 
teachers while at the same time maintaining high standards (21, 45, 48) ; 
(g) developing cooperative studies of certification problems (2, 10, 11, 
12, 15, 29, 35) ; (h) providing for long-range planning on needed changes 
in qualifications and certification (16) ; and (i) including directed ob- 
servation and practice teaching with training requirements (33, 48), 
‘Trobably the most significant trend in American education is the steady 
improvement in the qualifications of teachers,” is the conclusion of 
Frazier (20)* 

Special Fields 

A growing consciousness of the need for better training in specific 
teaching fields before certificates are granted is strong in science (11, 29, 
32, 47) ; evident in business or commercial subjects (3, 4, 37, 41), music 
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(42), and physical education (31) ; and present in languages (17), indus- 
trial arts (1), adult education (5), and Negro education (25). 

Development of the junior college finds its echo in an increasing con- 
cern for proper preparation and certifying of teachers for that institution 
(12, 14, 22, 51, 52, 53). 

Small high schools and rural schools are assigned much of the blame 
for difficulties in developing better scholarship and higher hours require- 
ments for certification (11, 26, 33). Again science seems to be the prin- 
cipal sufferer in this respect (11). 

Wartime Influences 

Imbalance of teacher supply and demand, with resulting pressures on 
certification requirements, has developed into a problem of sufficient 
importance to attract attention of national authorities. Commissioner 
Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Education has sent out an appeal echoing 
the Wartime Commission of the Office of Education that emergency cer- 
tificates be issued ^‘only as a last resort” and adds his plea for the safe- 
guarding of teacher qualifications thru maintaining certificate standards 
(45). B. W. Frazier, senior teacher-training specialist for the Office of 
Education, has compiled an informative summary of reports as sent in by 
forty-seven state departments of education up to May 1942 (21, 48). 
Influence of certain current factors is revealed in these reports, such as 
greater insistence on health, citizenship, and oaths of allegiance, and 
a tendency on the part of authorities to issue emergency certificates with 
perhaps some lowering of standards (21, 48). 

Science teaching is feeling most heavily the impingement of war needs 
(11, 47) for more and better trained teachers of science and technical 
subjects. A comprehensive plan for solving problems of scarcity and 
lack of sufficient and proper training in the various science fields is being 
attacked on a national basis by the Cooperative Committee on Science 
Teaching, combining the resources of the American Association of Physics 
Teachers, American Chemical Society, Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica, Union of American Biological Societies, and the National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching (11). 

Historical Backgrounds 

Historical developments in certification, both in general and as to 
special fields, abound in the various studies of the triennium just closed 
(3, 15, 16, 19, 20, 31, 33, 35, 40, 43, 44, 46, 50) . 

Barnhart reviewed generally certificate requirements and then applied 
them to the business field, calling special attention to difficulties in fitting 
sufficient numbers of hours of training to meet all business subject require- 
ments (3). The North Central Association studies (15, 16, 35) outline the 
progress made in that regional organization toward developing an intelli- 
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gent plan of certification, both interstate and intrastate. Sisk (40) surveyed 
secondary-school progress. 

Stoker (43) revealed particularly the trend toward greater centraliza- 
tion of certificating authority. He reported that in 1903 only three states 
had complete authority over certificates, while in 1933 only three still had 
only local authority, with thirty-nine having full authority and six partial 
control over certificates used within their borders. Stoker also noted the 
steady trend away from granting examination certificates and from issuing 
life certificates. 

One of the most troublesome of all problems in the development of an 
intelligent long-range and broad-gauge system of certification is most 
comprehensively and thoroly treated by Stratford (44) in his study of 
restrictions of interstate movement of teachers thru state regulations, fre- 
quently with no real professional merit. 

Legal and State Considerations 

Latest legal decisions on certification are reviewed by Cooke (9) and 
Rosenfield (38, 39) in the three editions of the Yearbook of School Law^ 
of which M. M. Chambers is general editor (7) . 

All major legal requirements in each state for certification of adminis- 
trators and of teachers in kindergarten, elementary school, high school, 
and junior college are carefully followed from year to year by Woellner 
and Wood in their annual compilations (51, 52, 53) published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

Another feature of interest in this survey of the literature of these three 
years is the large number of studies or publications relating more par- 
ticularly to the problems of specific states, representing Connecticut (8), 
Illinois (4, 24), Indiana (29), Iowa (6), Kentucky (27, 28), Michigan 
(12), New Jersey (34), New York (10, 32), North Carolina (25), 
Ohio (36), Pennsylvania (13, 47), Texas (46), and Washington (49). 
Undoubtedly there are others hidden away in state bulletins which have 
escaped the reviewer. 

The Outlook 

Growth of the cooperative studies, such as those of the American Council 
on Education (2) , the North Central Association (15, 16, 35) , the Coopera- 
tive Committee on Science Teaching (11), and of various committees of the 
National Education Association (30) and the Office of Education, as well 
as the growing tendency for statewide study of the certification problems 
noted by many writers, will undoubtedly go far toward bringing order 
out of the present confusion of certification practices which allow a range 
of as much as four years in the difl^erent states in training requirements 
for the same teaching duty, and which, in too many cases, make geograph- 
ical location and political or social affiliation, rather than training and 
personal fitness, the criteria for certification. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Legal Status of Teachers 

RICHARD B. THIEL 

The legal status of the public-school teacher depends upon the terms of 
his contract, the statute laws relating to the conditions of his employment, 
the court decisions interpreting the above-mentioned terms and conditions, 
and the rules and regulations made by the employing board of education 
actmg wholly within its legal authority. Similarly, the teacher or instructor 
in private or nonpublic institutions must look to his contract for whatever 
rights he enjoys in the course of his employment in the light of general 
laws, and rules and regulations of his board of trustees. 

No complete study covering this subject has appeared during the past 
three years. Hence it is necessary to infer, deduce, or interpret the teacher’s 
legal status from the various sources available to the worker in this field. 
Much valuable material was found in the following periodicals: American 
School Board Journal^ Clearing House^ and Nation^s Schools. These mag- 
azines have regular sections devoted to school law, and carry well-selected 
articles, a number of which will be referred to subsequently. The Research 
Division and Committee on Tenure of the National Education Association 
made valuable contributions. However, the Yearbooks of School Law pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education contained particularly well- 
selected analyses based mostly upon statutory provisions and supreme 
court decisions. 

Recent Legislation and Events Affecting Teacher Status 

Resumes of laws passed by the legislatures of the several states in 1940 
were made by Chambers (21) . There had been an abatement of legislation 
requiring teachers to take loyalty oaths, so common during the depression 
years, when communistic tendencies were under suspicion and half of the 
states required some form of oath (40) , 

Arkansas, by statute, made all who disloyally favored or belonged to 
nazi, fascist, or communistic societies ineligible as teachers (16) ; New 
York permitted dual teaching positions, such as evening-school work, and 
required all teachers to submit to medical examination (17) ; Frazier (27) 
pointed out that teachers must take a more prominent part in shaping 
desirable legislation relative to their own status and that of the school. 

Milner and Conklin (37) discussed the operation of such negatives as 
compulsory patriotism and the prohibitions against noncitizen teachers. 
Bronson (11) and Hubbard (32) demonstrated the need for the extension 
of the Social Security Act to teachers and public employees not provided 
for by any retirement provisions, by such proposed measures as the Walsh 
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Bill and the Johnson Bill. The U. S. Office of Education reviewed great 
Ranges in teacher status because of the war (61), as illustrated by the 
need for more war work such as training vocational workers and assuming 
greater responsibility for such necessities as the Victory Corps. Bagley 
(5) commented on Georgia’s return to educational sanity. Moehlman com- 
mented on the growing shortage of trained teachers (39) ; Bolmeir (10) 
painted an even darker picture; and Studebaker declared specifically the 
need of issuing large numbers of emergency certificates (57) . 

Legal Aspects of Certification 

West Virginia has raised certification practices and has tied them up 
with minimum-salary legislation (15) ; Grace (28) emphasized the point 
that the certificate fixes merely the minimum standards and elaborated the 
need of allied consideration such as academic and professional qualifica- 
tions. Reports of the Advisory Committee on Education (1, 2, 3) have 
shown the gradual upward trend in requirements, due in part to increased 
aids received from the states. Woellner (64) revealed the tendency to 
center all power of certification in state agencies, which is in line with the 
recommendations of experts in the field of school administration. These 
findings were concurred in by the National Education Association (40) 
and also by Stoker (55) . Cooke (24) cited New York City cases in which 
issuance of certificates may hinge on moral character or physical health. 
Rosenfield (49) discussed New York cases growing out of certification 
thru competitive examinations which were brought by unsuccessful candi- 
dates for appeal to the state commissioner of education. 

The Teacher’s Contract 

State educational officers and employees enjoy civil service status in 
California, New Jersey, and Wisconsin (3). In most states contracts must 
be in writing and usually are not valid for more than one year. Bingham 
(9) reported that three-year contracts in Illinois have been held legal. In 
Indiana (17) it has been held that probationary teachers are presumed 
reappointed unless notified to the contrary. In Ohio, teachers in districts 
of more than eight hundred pupils who have ordinary contracts must be 
notified of dismissal; otherwise their contracts remain in force and second 
contracts must be made for not less than three years, nor more than five 
(16). Runyan (51) discussed the probationary period in continuing con- 
tracts, adopted by legislation in Ohio in 1941 (18). Continuing contracts 
were adopted by legislation in Arkansas, Kentucky, and Washington (16) . 
Rosenfield (47) pointed out that teachers employed in districts receiving 
federal aid are no longer limited in their political activities because of an 
amendment of the Hatch Act, but are still affected by the provision that 
forbids such teachers from being members of a party that advocates the 
overthrow of our constitutional form of government. 
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Bell (7) concluded that war conditions may require a stricter policy 
with regard to granting releases from contracts, but grants that each case 
must be handled on its merits. 

Chambers reported that schoolboards in Indiana (16) by statute may 
grant leave of absence to all teachers entering the armed forces or auxiliary 
organizations. Cooke (24) cited a New York case showing that if a teacher 
is absent beyond the time of the leave granted the contract may be for- 
feited. Chambers (14) found a trend toward equalization of Negro 
teachers^ salaries and also described a Maryland case of alleged discrim- 
ination. Rosenfield (49) pointed out that since a teaching contract calls 
for personal services, inability to perform because of physical disability 
may terminate the contract and does not constitute a discrimination in 
regard to pension rights. Salary schedules (50) in connection with con- 
tracts are shown to be upheld unless proved discriminatory. 

Several writers in the field of school law have discussed the conversion 
of parochial schools into public schools using the same buildings and 
some of the general equipment. The Indiana court held that sectarian garb 
of teachers and display of religious objects do not constitute sectarian 
teaching (19). In a similar Missouri case the decision of the court was 
negative, so the question remains an open one. 

The county superintendent in thirty-nine states is held to be a public 
officer. His status as a civil officer must be clearly indicated, but whatever 
it may be it is always subject to modifications by law or by contract (22). 

Legal Status of Teachers under Tenure 

The extension of tenure rights during the past three years has lagged 
somewhat as compared with the preceding three-year period. States evi- 
dently prefer to extend tenure rights thru the continuing contract, which 
may or may not accept the principle of probation, according to Chambers 
(16, 18). Thus in Ohio the continuing contract operates after three years 
of employment and can be rejected only by a two-thirds vote of the board. 
Thus after five years the contract relationship virtually becomes one of 
permanent tenure. In Oregon all teachers and school employees not to 
be reemployed must be notified by March 15. If this is not done, they are 
presumed reappointed (16). 

Jacobson and Reavis (34) have explained continued popular opposition 
to permanent tenure in some states in terms of the difficulties involved in 
the dismissal of incompetent teachers. As reported by Thiel (58) , Wiscon- 
sin, generally known as a progressive state, has repealed the general tenure 
law, except for cities of the first class (Milwaukee) and the teachers 
colleges. A peculiar legal problem has developed as a result and up to 
the present the state supreme court has not made a clear-cut ruling on this 
important issue. 

There are some unquestioned results of tenure on the legal status of 
the teacher. Some of these were pointed out by Chambers (12) in checking 
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the efforts of schoolboards to evade the laws thru demotions and salary 
discriminations. A permanent teacher may have no vested right to a par- 
ticular salary but fixing of salaries may not be discriminatory. Tenure 
teachers temporarily dispensed with because of decreased enrolments are 
protected in their seniority rights when conditions warrant their reemploy- 
ment. In private schools and colleges the permanent tenure of a faculty 
member rests solely on the nature of the contract offered (13). 

The Status of Teachers under Retirement Provisions 

As reported by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (41, 43), teachers in twenty-nine states are now protected by state- 
wide retirement plans. Four states have pension plans. In seventeen of 
these thirty-three states there are also local systems. Jacobson and Reavis 
(34) estimated that about 65 percent of the teachers in the United States 
are now protected by some sort of state or local retirement system. Hub- 
bard (32) found need of extending the Social Security Act to include the 
remaining 35 percent. Grieder (29) saw evidence of invasions of federal 
bureaucracy which could be avoided by grants of federal funds to 
strengthen state departments and state programs. Zannon (65) sketched 
the development of retirement systems and the growth of the vested rights 
idea of teachers’ contributions. 

Legal Aspects of Termination of Emplo3ntnent 

A review of court cases by Cooke (24) and Rosenfield (49, 50) revealed 
that causes for dismissal could be considered in two categories: personal 
and procedural. Examples of the personal were preappointment law viola- 
tion, lack of cooperation, physical unfitness, and refusal to submit to 
medical examination. Procedural examples were technicalities as to ade- 
quacy of hearing, validity of license, and questions of what constitutes 
due cause. 

The great majority of contributions in this field dealt with alleged dis- 
crimination against women, particularly because of marital status. An 
analysis by the NEA Research Division (43) revealed regional differences 
in pleading marriage as a cause for dismissal: Atlantic seaboard cities 
are more liberal in retaining married women teachers than cities of the 
Middle West and Northwest, perhaps due to the extent of the employment 
of women in other fields in the respective regions (40). Hunt (33) has 
cont^^nded that local board regulations and the absence of legal provisions 
fixing the rights of married women are the leading factors in the dis- 
crimination against married women teachers. Enactment of carefully drawn 
tenure laws, the study and regulation of teacher supply and demand, and 
a program of public enlightenment are recommended 

A most interesting dismissal case was reported in the Educational Record 
(13) relative to the declared illegality of the employment of Bertrand 
Russell by the College of the City of New York. The court ruling was 
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based on “his non-citizen status, absence of test of merit and fitness, and 
his character and teachings.” 

Powers, Duties, and Ethical Practices of Teachers 

The legal powers and duties of teachers under statutes, board rules and 
regulations, and contracts have undergone little change since 1940. Prob- 
lems of professional ethics have received much attention. Stoops (56) has 
discussed teacher ethics that promote democracy in education. Walker (63) 
emphasized that professional ethics are necessary to win for the profession 
the recognition it deserves from the public. Hill (30) has reiterated that 
all great professions have been built upon the ideal of service to mankind. 
Debates over whether or not teachers must join the unions to gain their 
rights, as reported by Bengtson (8) , Cohen (23) , Hill (30) , Hillway (31) , 
Wakeham (62), and Walker (63), must be regarded as academic dis- 
cussions rather than matters of national significance. 

Extent of the Teachers’ Personal Legal Liability 

In the Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Yearbooks of School Law Lockenour 
(35) has analyzed the various cases involving personal teacher liability 
in tort actions. The courts continue to follow the rule of nonliability of 
school districts unless liability is imposed by statute, but the teacher may 
be held personally liable because of negligence or misfeasance. Usually the 
teacher is not held unless the reasons are very convincing. Poe (46) and 
Rosenfield (48) have analyzed the personal liability of the physical 
education director. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Social Status of the Teacher 


HENRY L. SMITH 

The socul standing of teachers has been of increasing interest both to 
educators m general and to the individual teacher in particular. The 
subject has not been made a matter of pure research to any considerable 
degree. The field is a relatively new one. 

In the three-year period, 1937 to 1939, which was covered in a former 
review (40) it was noted that there were some half-dozen investigations 
of national scope in this field and perhaps twice that number of statewide 
scope. These investigations dealt, for the most part, with special phases 
of social status and gave only a partial picture of the situation. 

The picture for the three years 1940-42 is much the same. The limited 
number of treatises m the field can with fairness be attributed to the 
war situation. Educators are more deeply interested in counseling teachers 
as to adjustments and service than in determining their social status As 
may be expected, the greater part of the material written during 1940-42 
is subjective. It may be noted that the questionnaire method was used 
in few cases. This reflects a war situation — ^the “busyness” of teachers. 

Definite criteria for determining the social standing of teachers in com- 
munity life have not been set up. Certain factors, however, which either 
affect or reflect public opinion as to teachers, stand out rather prominently. 
These factors, as noted in the following review, are: 

1. The teacher’s own life and personality 

2. Permanency and turnover in the teaching position 

3. Salaries and financial standing 

4. Marital status of teachers 

5. School and community attitudes, beliefs, and regulations. 

The Teacher’s Own Life and Personality 

Personal qualities and attitudes — In the opinion of many writers the 
social status of teachers is determined in large part by the qualities and 
conduct of the individual teacher. Hays (20) found that the teacher either 
calls out or repels respect according to her attitudes, whether wholesome 
and helpful or critical and slanderous. McGinnis (27) also believed that 
the social status is fixed when pupils say of a teacher, “She is a crank; 
she never smiles at us.” Richardson (34) quoted a concensus of high- 
school students’ views that “we like teachers who have helpful attitudes, 
who treat us square, and who try to understand us.” According to the 
findings of Gesell (17) , one factor that settles social status is the goodwill 
of pupils. The teacher who is acceptable to students is the one who is 
considerate, benevolent in discipline, and has a sense of humor. 
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Froggat and Burton (16) sought to determine the effects of teachers’ 
beliefs on the standing of teachers. A number of statements on current 
issues, ranging from conservative to radical, were given to 814 California 
secondary teachers in ninety districts in 1940 — ^the answers to be com- 
pared with answers to a similar list given in 1922. In general it was found 
that presentday teachers are more liberal in their views on religion, social 
security, civil liberties, wealth and property rights, capital and labor. 
There was no evidence that teachers are either reactionary or revolutionary. 

Baruch (3) thru conferences with forty-seven teachers and students pre- 
paring to teach, determined some of the handicaps of teachers in social 
adjustment. Many teachers felt a necessity or compulsion to be good; 
contrition was quite common; they tried to be sweet, gentle, calm, and 
self-abnegating. There was a fear of aggressiveness. Many were troubled 
over religion, old ideas, and old pressures. Thirty-seven out of the forty- 
seven were able to face some of their hostility to social limitations and 
to seek to get rid of it. 

That teachers’ attitudes and conduct have had an effect on social status 
was shown by Frisbie (15), who collected accounts of the memories 
people had of former teachers. Most of these memories were of fears and 
dreads experienced in the presence of teachers; some were of teachers 
who were ‘‘easy” or “dumb” or “haughty.” In a few cases teachers were 
remembered as kind and helpful. 

Refuting a general opinion that teachers rate low because of low intelli- 
gence, Harrison (19), tested the students in a four-year arts college, using 
the A.C.E. psychological test, and found that the students going into 
teaching had a slightly higher rating than the other students, 

Mort and Cornell (29) summarized their findings as to teacher qualities: 
(a) In general teachers are not seriously concerned with school improve- 
ment. (b) In the past they were not often leaders; today they are less so. 
(c) Their role in the past was as follower, supporter, neutral; today they 
are still followers, neutral, and ignorant of needs Measures of personality 
and of age show no correlation with adaptability. 

Participation in community activities — ^There is a fair unanimity of 
opinion as to the effect of entering into community activities upon the 
social status of teachers. Stout (41) set up some standards or principles 
for teachers in finding their true place in the community; first, to consider 
teaching as basic — all other things centering around this; second, to strive 
for mutual understanding between school and home; third, to relate the 
school to social and community needs; fourth, to coordinate the school 
with many activity groups, such as Boy Scouts and 4H Clubs; fifth, to 
participate constructively in the total life of the community, 

Sherman (39) pointed out that if the teaching profession were recon- 
structed on a more democratic basis, and teachers used their collective 
powers to bring their profession up to the level of other professions, this 
would go a long way in bringing a recognition of the teaching group as 
a vital force in the community. 
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McAllister (26) stressed the point that teachers in training should get 
experience in dealing with community affairs. They should not only study 
social forces, but should contact social agencies and study how children 
reflect social conditions, assist social agencies in their programs, and 
keep their own students informed on current issues of the community. 

The NEA Journal (31), in an editorial, pointed out that the social 
standing of teachers will be enhanced because of their handling of the 
rationing registrations. This work is both a compliment and a responsi- 
bility. 

Permanency and Turnover in the Teaching Position 

The social status of teachers as affected by permanency and turnover 
in the teaching position was studied by Scott and Reed (37) . Three hundred 
Nebraska high schools were studied: 100 with highest turnover, 100 with 
average turnover, and 100 with lowest turnover. The purpose was to ascer- 
tain the major causes of turnover. Replies were received from 270, or 90 
percent, of the schools. It was found that the size of school and the rate 
of turnover were consistently but inversely related. The range was from 93 
percent in the smallest schools to 44 percent in the largest. Salary was 
decidedly the most important factor in turnover. 

Coffman (7) investigated the reasons for such a large turnover in the 
Colorado schools. He found the war to be an important factor. (For details 
see Chapter X of this volume.) The rate of turnover of teachers in the 
United States justifies a feeling of insecurity in the profession. In one- 
and two-teacher schools, the Research Division of the NEA (30) showed 
that 40 percent of all teachers are new each year. In all elementary schools 
20 percent are new each year but in cities above 100,000 the rate is only 
5 percent. 

Salaries aud Financial Standing 

The social status of teachers as affected by salaries is treated most fully 
by Shannon (38) who made an extensive comparison of the salaries paid 
Indiana teachers with the average salary of teachers of the United States. 
Then, in detail, he compared salaries paid teachers with salaries paid to 
other governmental employees and to other workers. He found that the 
average salary of Indiana teachers is approximately the same as that 
of teachers of the United States as a whole; but that the average salary 
of all other government employees, national, state, and local, is higher 
than that of Indiana teachers. He pointed out that firemen, policemen, 
and mail carriers are in a luxury class as compared to teachers; that only 
unskilled laborers and personal service employees receive less than 
teachers. He concluded that teachers’ salaries, m comparison with those 
of all other government employees and most of the other workers, are 
disproportionately low, and that the public esteems its fire and police 
administrators more than its school administrators. 
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DuShane (12) for the NEA reported in May 1942 that, during the 
school year 1941-42, 18 percent of cities of 10,000 or over had granted 
adjustments or increases and that 23 percent of these adjustments would 
be put into effect during that school year. Conditions in rural schools were 
not so good; only 8 percent made adjustments and only 9 percent more 
expected to. 

Barnes’ study (1) of tenure and retirement plans showed that the status 
of teachers today is superior to that of ten and twenty years ago. In 1932 
there were only three states in which all teachers were protected by tenure 
laws. In 1941 there were sixteen states with statewide tenure laws and 
fifteen other states with some type of tenure protection. In 1911 not a 
single public school in the United States had a retirement scheme pro- 
viding adequate benefits on a sound financial plan. Today public-school 
teachers are protected by statewide retirement plans in thirty-two states 
and Hawaii, and by statewide pension plans in three other states. 

School and Society (35) quoted Myers to show that the average increase 
of teachers’ salaries was under 4 percent in spite of an increase of 15 
percent in the cost of living. But some cities have granted increases: e.g, 
Berkeley, California; Lincoln, Nebraska; and Seattle, Washington. 

Enlow (14), m considering the comparative status of men and women 
teachers financially, showed that equal pay is sound policy but equal 
salaries are not. Because of the difference in the cost of living, there is a 
difference between real income and money income. A differential in 
salary in the man’s favor must be provided. A scientific differential, he 
contends, would be to take the difference between the expenses oi a 
male teacher with wife and two children and the expenses of a single 
woman teacher. 

Marital Status of Teachers 

The marital status of women teachers must be considered as a factor 
in determining social status. Lafferty (25) says that they are forbidden 
the normal function of life in marriage. Davis (11) showed that 87 per- 
cent of cities rule out married women except under special conditions, and 
that in 66 percent of cities a woman teacher will lose her position if she 
marries. Hodgdon (22) cited the case of Wisconsin’s married women 
teachers under contract for a year, with a clause included in the contract 
that they would not be reemployed. During the school year Wisconsin 
passed a tenure law. These teachers then claimed tenure status. The court 
decided that the original contract held. Cooke and McKee (10) deter- 
minded social status in part by the opinion of eighth- and twelfth-grade 
pupils. This study is described in Chapter VI. 

School and Community Attitudes, Beliefs, and Regulations 

School and community attitudes, beliefs, and regulations have a definite 
effect upon the social status of teachers. Lafferty (25) brought together 
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a score of comments by various educators — superintendents and teachers. 
In the opinion of many the social status of teachers is not all it should be. 
Lafferty found the following restrictions: 

1. He is expected to lead a life radically different from that of other people. 

2. He finds himself more or less isolated. 

3. He is subject to many so-called “persecutions.” 

4. Women teachers are forbidden the normal functions of life in marriage. 

5. His effectiveness as a vital member of a social group is sorely handicapped, 

6. He has been given little respect by the adult world. 

7. There is no background of rich heritage to give the profession dignity and 
security. 

8. There is a general defeatist attitude that presentday teachers can do little to 
change conditions. 

In summary Lafferty finds the position of the teachers somewhat be- 
clouded. The solution he says is to seek a better understanding and fuller 
acceptance by the community. 

Davis (11) made a study of teacher handicaps and disqualifications 
found in urban school districts of 2500 or larger. The following were noted: 

1. In 87 percent of cities married women were ruled out — except under special 
conditions. 

2. In two-thirds of the cities women teachers who marry will lose th^ir positions. 

3. Salaries decrease as the size of cities decreases. 

4. Nearly 25 percent of city boards allow no days of sick leave or absences. 

5. In most cases teachers have no part in policy makmg. 

Killbrand (24) studied criticisms of teachers and obtained the follow- 
ing ^composite picture: (a) As compared with business, law, and medicine 
the teaching profession has few and meager prizes, (b) The social position 
occupied by teachers is respectable but not highly distinguished; teachers 
are classed as unambitious because they enter that profession, (c) Because 
it has so many women included in its membership the teaching profession 
has suffered in status. 

Newlon (32) found that teachers are more or less bound by the myth 
of political neutrality, but that the profession had been growing in 
political experience and wisdom. 

Whitney (43) found in a study of the viewpoints of community observers 
that teachers are stamped as dull and pedantic; are “people who should 
be avoided” and who “go on tours in the summer”; that they are afraid 
to educate their own personalities. The solution is to establish a life 
outside teaching and let teaching be an overflow of knowledge. Gescll (17) , 
in a questionnaire to sixty-seven normal students, asked for the number 
of teachers whom they could remember as having a keen sense of humor. 
A total of 224 such teachers, 7 or 14 percent, out of 1679 were recalled. 
The 224 teachers who had a sense of humor were “best liked,” had “best 
control,” were loved and accepted. 

The benefits to teachers personally and socially from written reactions 
of students to teachers were studied by Bryan (5). The written statements 
were obtained on two occasions, one semester apart. In questioning the 
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teachers about student reactions the following were used: (a) Did the in- 
formation benefit you? (b) Were the student replies emotionally disturbing, 
with undesirable results? The answers were as follows to the first question; 


First 

time 

Yes 

80 

No Total 

6 86 


Second time 

69 

6 75 


To the second question: 


Yes 

No 

Negligible 

Total 

First time 

5 

52 

18 

75 

Second time 

3 

63 

9 

75 


Thru a questionnaire to superintendents and teachers Edmiston and 
Cahill (13) found that certain qualifications for teachers ranked high in 
rural communities. A list of ninety items was grouped under nine general 
aspects: professional; training; experience; residence; marital; social; 
personal; sex, race, and nationality; and physical. These were rated or 
ranked on a scale of 1 to 5. 

The rankings were averaged and ranged from 1.03 to 4.70. The latter 
ranking was for “Completion of undergraduate training for high school 
teaching.” The second highest was for “Evidence of personal interest in 
education.” The lowest rank was for “The effect of marriage of women 
durmg school upon employment as teachers.” The study showed that the 
community expects certain adjustments and conformities to the com- 
munity mores. 

Social status of teachers was shown in a study reported by Schroeder 
(36) . One question asked of students was, “Why do students say, T’d be 
anything but a teacher’?” Schroeder’s diagnosis was that students see the 
teachers for long periods of time under all kinds of trying circumstances. 
They do not thus know other professionals and their problems. 

Hill (21) found four professionals to each one hundred employed 
people; that the four professions depend on the goodwill of the people; 
that failures are not often because of incompetence, but rather from greed, 
lack of sympathy, and bad manners. Cartoons show teachers as a simple- 
minded, puritanical, vinegary lot. They may or may not be that, but people 
think they are, which is what counts. The solutions : 

1. Service — go the second mile 

2. Become people with good personalities 

3. Take laymen into confidence 

4. Make the school a closely related, functioning part of the community. 
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FOREWORD 

This is the fifth issue of the Review on research in school organiza- 
tion. It differs from its predecessor in the fourth cycle by the addition of 
“Supervision,” which was previously treated under “General Aspects of 
Instruction.” This change was made on the theory that supervision is his- 
torically and functionally an aspect of administrative leadership. Whether 
supervision is inherently a correlative of administration or a more or less 
general aspect of instruction may be debatable. If so, the Editorial Board 
shall welcome advice from those interested in this field. 

The Committee includes the kindergarten and the nursery school as 
integral parts of the elementary school. If this principle is accepted, it will 
modify the structure, function, and terminology of elementary education. 

In its review of available research on special educational services, the 
Committee concluded that the material on extracurriculum activities might 
be more appropriately treated in the issue dealing with general aspects of 
instruction. Such other materials in this general area as were available have 
been included in the first chapter. 

The chapter on higher education reflects the rapidly increasing interest 
in education beyond the secondary school and reveals certain developments 
that will challenge wide attention in the postwar administration of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The reader will be interested in the emphasis on trends, evaluation, and 
needed research in this issue of the Review. Discussion of the research 
needed to clarify and promote democratic procedures in school administra- 
tion illustrates the challenge still confronting our profession. 

J. Cayce Morrison 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 



CHAPTER I 


The Organization and Administration of the Local 

School System 

A. District Reorganization 

MARTELLE L. CUSHMAN 

Tae PROBLEM of securing efficient and adequate units of administration 
and iT'ttendance continues to be a pressing one thruout most of the country, 
particularly in rural areas. Altho the research available does not seem as 
extensive as reported in the last issues of the Review devoted to problems 
of local units, ^ several important studies have been made and some new 
directions for future research are indicated in certain authoritative 
writings. 

The necessity for local district reorganization is becoming more pro- 
nounced owing to increasing changes in social and economic forces. For 
example, Cyr (14) pointed out that over 30,000 one-teacher schools have 
fewer than ten pupils, nearly 4000 such schools being located in one state 
alone. He also stated that the sociological development of the village- 
centered community was an even more important factor. 

Emphasis on the Community Unit 

The importance of the community as a unit of attendance and adminis- 
tration received increased substantiation from rural sociologists. T. Lynn 
Smith (25) reported that the American rural community was expanding in 
size, was supplanting neighborhoods, was internally becoming more differ- 
entiated, had less distinct boundaries, had greater division of labor, had 
increasingly significant class lines, and was operating on basic social 
processes quite different from those of the past. He indicated that this 
hierarchy of social relationships had important implications for the or- 
ganization of administrative and attendance areas. Sanderson (24) con- 
curred in this analysis and pointed out that changing population patterns 
in villages of different size should be considered in locating centers for 
attendance and administrative units. He gave certain criteria for deter- 
mining whether weak communities could or should survive if made the 
centers for district reorganization. Sanderson (23) also presented other 
criteria for redistricting, methods of redistricting, and the effect of district 
reorganization on community life. 

Works and Lesser (28) indicated certain advantages of the community- 
size administrative unit and advocated the multi-community administra- 
tive unit where population sparsity made the sociological community too 
small to be economically and administratively efficient. Moehlman (20) 

^Review of Educational Research 10 308-llf October 1940, 11 197 202, Apnl 1941, 
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has supported these concepts with the assertion that mere statistical stand- 
ards of mechanical efficiency must give away to the functionally more 
important educational, social, and economic considerations. 

Reorganization problems in suburban areas appear to be gaining in 
importance. Analyzing 1940 census data, Wilson (27) concluded that 
suburban population pressure of necessity will force the reorganization of 
school districts to include the natural rather than merely the incorporated 
community. 

Statewide Studies of District Reorganization 

Several studies concerned with reorganization in particular states have 
been reported. Bell (4) analyzed certain social, economic, and geographic 
factors in Nebraska, summarized the legal provisions for organizing and 
financing public schools in the state, described the present educational 
situation, and proposed a reorganization program. 

In a statewide study concerned with the evaluation of a program of re- 
organization previously in operation for some years. Cooper (11) made 
an appraisal of the county unit of school administration in West Virginia. 
Basing his analysis on changes in certain educational conditions in 1940 
as contrasted with 1930, he found that in most factors considered, the 
situation was better under the county unit. Cushman (12) made an evalua- 
tive analysis of district reorganization in Michigan, concluding that the 
rate of district reorganization in that state was unnecessarily slow, altho 
with the exception of two “weak type” county units and certain township 
units most reorganized districts provided educational conditions superior 
to the small-village and one-teacher district system which they had largely 
replaced. It was found also that most community unit reorganizations were 
considerably smaller than the sociological communities in which they were 
located and only about half of the reorganizations were considered satis- 
factory in most of the characteristics on which they were evaluated. Le 
May (19) conducted a study in which he compared educational conditions 
between five typical Texas counties and five typical Louisiana parishes, 
the former representing the decentralized type of county administrative 
unit and the latter representing the highly centralized type of organization. 
He concluded that ffie five typical parishes of Louisiana had superior 
administrative organization and personnel, that they provided better edu- 
cational opportunities for the pupils, and that they secured, on the whole, 
better educational results in terms of pupil achievements than were found 
to exist in the Texas counties with which they were paired; this despite 
higher per pupil costs in the latter group. 

County Surveys 

A relatively large number of county studies continue to be made and 
only a few representative ones are here included. Joyal (18) completed 
a survey which set forth a specific program of reorganization for the 
secondary schools of Prince Georges County, Maryland. A survey made 
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by Charlton (10) of Washington County, Arkansas, indicated the need for 
extension of transportation, payment of high-school tuition, consolidation 
of rural districts, and improved financial operation of rural schools. These 
needs were indicated by evidence which showed that there was a wide dis- 
crepancy between the educational performance of school systems in village 
or town and in the open country. Van Keuren (26) made a critical exami- 
nation of district organization in Hunterdon County, New Jersey, and 
recommended that present districts be reorganized into four community 
districts and that twenty-three buildings be used instead of seventy-three, 
with all one- and two-teacher schools abolished. 

General Investigations 

Alford (2) made a critical and useful evaluation of the various legal 
procedures used in district reorganization in each of the forty-eight states 
by examining their school codes and the decisions of their supreme courts 
and by making case studies of Ashley County, Arkansas, and Oswego 
County, New York. From these sources he isolated certain factors hindering 
and certain factors encouraging district reorganization. 

One study has been made which throws more light on the problem of 
size of units. Defining adaptability as the capacity of school systems to 
respond to changing demands by assuming new functions and methods, 
Mort and Cornell (21) showed that school districts with more than eighty- 
six classroom units are the most likely first introducers of new activities, 
and school districts with more than fifty-five classroom units are con- 
siderably more responsive than smaller ones. The authors concluded, 
however, that the problem of reorganization was not simply one of size 
but one of school district planning which would result in the inclusion of 
desirable cultural elements within the district. 

Progress of Reorganization 

A Research Bulletin (22) of the National Education Association 
presented certain information on the progress of district reorganization in 
the decade from 1930 to 1940. 

The state of Washington seems to be making steady, yet rapid, progress 
thru democratic procedures in district reorganization. Breckner (5, 6) 
reported that Washington’s procedure has included (a) a state survey to 
show the necessity for reorganization, and (b) passage of a reorganization 
law by the state legislature which provided for county committees to make 
and propose reorganizations, a state committee to approve county plans, 
and local ratification or rejection by a majority vote of the proposed unit. 
New administrative units follow community lines. Butterworth (7) sum- 
marized the reorganization progress made by New York State, showing 
that there had been an acceleration in the rate of centralization and that 
the centralizations were increasingly larger, the average area having in- 
creased from 26.3 square miles in 1924-25 to 68.6 square miles in 1938-39 
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and the average number of constituent districts per centralization having 
increased from 3.6 in 1924-25 to 16.1 in 1938-39. Wisconsin has made 
some progress in closing small schools. The Joint Committee on Education 
in Wisconsin (17) reported that the 1939 legislature had authorized the 
state superintendent to attach districts with valuations of less than $100,000 
to contiguous districts. A survey staff made a study indicatmg that 500 such 
schools should be closed, but after 165 districts had been ordered closed, 
court action by 55 districts of Adams County halted the program. The 
Wisconsin supreme court (16) upheld a lower court and validated the 
law by asserting the plenary power of the legislature to create and disband 
school districts thru agencies of its own choice. Illinois continues much 
study and discussion but seems to have made little real progress in re- 
organizing its 12,000 school districts. The Illinois General Assembly (3) 
in 1941 provided for county survey commissions, somewhat on the same 
general plan as that mentioned above in the state of Washington. 

Research Needed 

How frequently and how effectively do people participate and interest 
themselves in the school in highly centralized county units of administra- 
tion and in the smaller community units of administration? How much 
local control and interest does the multi-community unit remove from 
the people, and how important is such removal? Research answering such 
questions is needed in evaluating the relative merits of the community- 
size administrative unit and the multi-community unit. Furtlier study is 
also necessary to determine how much urban school district boundaries 
should be extended to encompass suburban territory and suburban com- 
munities. Research is also needed to determine how many small com- 
munities should be included in areas of sparse population and very small 
villages in the multi-community unit. Closely related to this problem is the 
determination of a satisfactory intermediate unit when centralizations are 
small. Relatively more research than opinion is needed before progress and 
technic of reorganization can be placed on a firmer basis. 

Summary 

During the past three years progress, tho slow, has been made in (a) 
the reorganization of administrative units, (b) the development of more 
effective procedures m reorganization, and (c) the evaluation of reor- 
ganized units. Increasingly, it is coming to be recognized that most of the 
inadequacies of rural education can be remedied by district reorganization. 
The most perplexing problem seems to be the provision of an administra- 
tive unit large enough to be educationally and economically eflSicient, yet 
small enough to utilize the sociological advantages of the rural community 
with retention of popular interest and control As Alford (2), Cushman 
(13), and Cyr (14) have indicated, a really effective state program of re- 
organization must consider the whole range of related problems, isolating 
and removing all the factors which retard district reorganization. 
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B. The Administrative Officer 

WALTER C. REUSSER 

The place and functions of the administrative oflScer in public school 
systems continue to be important topics for journal articles and research 
studies. Emphasis is placed upon the administrator’s education, work, and 
relationships with the board and professional staff. 

Education of School Administrators 

The most comprehensive study of the education of school administrators 
published during the period covered by this issue of the Review was made 
by the U, S. Office of Education (29) . The purpose was to determine how 
sixty-two representative colleges and universities have developed their 
graduate programs for the education of school administrators. The study 
reflected current practice and opinion with respect to the program in five 
important areas; development and implementation of a philosophy of 
school administration; preparation and competence of graduate teaching 
staff for the responsibilities related to the education of administrators; 
selection and guidance of students; practical experience in the education 
of school administrators; and content and organization of program. 

Cocking (3) summarized some observations drawn from an intensive 
study of fifteen major institutions that offer programs for the education of 
administrators. He stated the two pomts of view — administration as a pro- 
fession and administration as a process in the profession of teaching — and 
showed how they were achieved thru graduate programs in school ad- 
ministration utilizing the newer technics, such as field work, student par- 
ticipation in surveys, apprenticeships, administrative clinics, and coopera- 
tive arrangements between two or more departments in an institution. 
Fowlkes (6) presented an outline of a program of graduate training for 
school administrators and applied the concept of the control span de- 
veloped in public administration. Both the core training for administra- 
tors and the concept of control span are problems for additional research. 
Moore (13) found that the college and university offerings in school ad- 
ministration had become fairly well standardized and in most institutions 
included the same major topics. 
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In a treatise on education for public administration, Graham (7) eval- 
uated the objectives, methods of student selection, and curriculum de- 
sirable for this service. This was essentially a study of the problem of 
university education in this field with respect to specific training programs 
in selected institutions. However, it has implications for the education of 
school administrators. 

A cross section of the education of school administrators is afforded by 
studies made by Scott and Ruff (23) in Nebraska, and Clement and others 
(2) in Illinois. Scott and Ruff reported that about one-third of the school 
administrators in Nebraska had the master’s degree and about two-thirds, 
the bachelor’s degree only. The average amount of graduate work done by 
the Illinois administrators was thirty-two semester hours, whereas the 
average done by the Nebraska administrators was twenty-seven semester 
hours. Moore (14) studied the education of 347 superintendents in Colo- 
rado, Nebraska. Utah, and Wyoming by the questionnaire method. He 
found that majors and minors on the undergraduate level did not differ 
much from those of teachers, but on the graduate level, 88 percent had 
majored in education, educational administration, or educational psy- 
chology. In another study, Moore (16) reported that the typical superin- 
tendent had 15.3 years of experience and held the master’s degree with 
thirty-seven semester hours in educational administration. In a third 
study, Moore (15) indicated the requirements for certification of superin- 
tendents in the various states. He reported that in thirty-six states superin- 
tendents’ certificates differed from those for classroom teachers; in twelve 
states blanket certificates served for both teachers and administrators; in 
twenty-three states a certain number of credits in educational administration 
was required in addition to the teaching certificate; in twenty-five states 
one or more years of experience in teaching was required for the highest 
grade of certificate; and in all states provision was made for different 
levels or grades of administrative certificates 

Shannon and Kittle (25) tabulated the highest degrees and the positions 
of 17,123 persons named in the second edition (1941) of Leaders in Educa- 
tion in order to compare the academic training of leaders in different fields. 
They found that college teachers and administrative ofiicers held the largest 
percentage of doctor’s degrees and that public-school administrators led 
all other groups in the percentage of master’s degrees. Other publications 
which dealt with the training of school administrators were the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research (12) and two books on school administra- 
tion, one by Moehlman (11) and one by Reeder (22) . 

Administrator-Staff Relationships 

Much continues to be written concerning the relationships that should 
exist between the administrators and the teaching staffs of the schools. In 
recent years the emphasis has been placed on the creation and maintenance 
of more democratic relationships among the personnel, the discovery of 
ways and means for the cooperative formulation of school policies, and 
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the execution of policies either as an educational or as a managerial aspect 
of administration. Since another section of this issue of the Review (Chap- 
ter I, Section I) is devoted to the topic of democratic administration, this 
section is concerned only with the organization of the professional staff. 

Recent research shows a tendency toward defining more clearly than 
ever before the lines of authority from the administrative officer to the 
teachers in the classrooms, while at the same time providing for the 
channels thru which teachers may express themselves on administrative 
problems and may participate in the formulation of school policies. Such 
an administrative organization was proposed in the Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, survey (27). Koopman and others (9) described a plan for faculty 
organization that was both functional and participatory. Proposals for 
the organization of the administrative staff were outlined for a county 
school system in the survey of the Miami area in Florida (5) and for a 
city school system in a Newark, New Jersey, survey (26). 

Work of the Administrator 

The work of the school administrator as differentiated from that of the 
board of education and that of the teaching staff has been clarified by 
recent studies and by discussions in comprehensive treatises on school ad- 
ministration. The most thoro study of the superintendent’s work was made 
by a committee of the American Association of School Administrators (17) , 
which analyzed the various areas of school administration to discover the 
specific tasks to be performed by this officer. In an extensive analysis of 
the work of boards of education in cities of over 30,000 population, the 
U. S. Office of Education (28) summarized the administrative duties that 
boards should delegate completely to the superintendent of schools. Reeder 
(22) pointed out the opportunities in school administration and outlined 
the work of the superintendent. Moehlman (11) discussed the work of 
the school executive in connection with that of the board of education; and 
Jacobson and Reavis (8) treated extensively the duties of school principals. 

Tenure of Administrators 

The insecurity of the superintendent in his position is a subject for 
frequent comment in journal articles and occasional attention in research 
studies. Selke (24) investigated the tenure of office of superintendents in 
322 schools in South Dakota over a period of sixteen years. He found that 
1255 persons have been employed to fill the positions for an average of 
about four years. The most frequent changes occurred in schools of less 
than ten teachers, whereas in the largest schools the tenure was considerably 
longer than the average. Moore (16) reported that the tenure of superin- 
tendents in the schools studied in Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming 
averaged 9.2 years. 

Meierhenry (10) studied the professional careers of 524 school adminis- 
trators in Nebraska. He followed the careers of 270 of these school superin- 
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tendents from 1930-31 for a ten-year period. He found that in 1940-41 only 
130 were still in school administration. 

County Superintendients 

The status of county superintendents varies greatly in the different states 
depending upon the importance of the county as an administrative unit. 
DeBoer (4) studied the preparation, work, tenure, and salaries of county 
superintendents in South Dakota, a state in which the county is an inter- 
mediate unit between the district and the state Chambers (1) sought to 
determine the county superintendent’s oflGicial position by means of an 
analysis of court decisions from which he concluded that they are state 
oflGicials in Indiana, county officers in Georgia, and executive officers of 
county boards of education in West Virginia 

Salaries of Administrators 

Recent publications of the National Education Association give evidence 
that the salaries of administrative officers of schools have increased more 
during the biennium ending in 1943 than during the preceding biennium. 
The Research Bulletins showing average salaries for teachers and adminis- 
trators in 1941 (20) and in 1943 (21) revealed the extent of the increases 
in the schools in cities of different size. The median salaries paid superin- 
tendents and principals increased in nearly all the size-groups of cities, but 
the percentage increases were greatest in the cities from 10,000 to 30,000 
in population. The variations in the salaries paid administrative officers 
of schools in individual cities were revealed by two studies made by the 
National Education Association, one for cities over 100,000 in population 
(18) and the other for cities of 30,000 to 100,000 (19). 
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C. The Board of Education 

WALTER C REUSSER 

The American people have high regard for the pattern of local school 
organization which places a large measure of control in lay boards of 
education chosen by the people of the community they serve. Despite the 
tendency toward centralization of many educational functions, the place 
and purpose of the local educational agencies have become more clearly 
defined. 

Practices of Boards of Education 

The most complete study of the status of boards of education during the 
period covered by this issue of the Review was made by the U. S, Office 
of Education (24) in cities of over 30,000 population. Data were pre- 
sented concerning the powers and duties of boards; qualifications, methods 
of selection, and number of members; board organization, meetings, com- 
pensation, and relationships to administration; and other items that gave 
information concerning typical boards. Data were given separately for 
cities of 30,000 to 100,000 and for cities over 100,000 in population; 
comparisons were also made with similar data for 1917 and 1927. The 
study revealed that nearly three-fourths of the boards were elected by 
popular vote; 85 percent of the boards were composed of five to nine 
members; election or appointment of members was most often for a term 
of four years; boards commonly elected their own officers, served without 
pay, and were fiscally independent. 

Hill and Maucker (11) studied the administrative organization of forty- 
one cities of over 200,000 in population for the purpose of determining 
what form of organization boards of education in these cities had developed. 
The study revealed that the typical board was composed of five to seven 
members elected from the city at large for a term of four to six years; that 
boards had complete control of their own budgets, subject only to statutory 
tax and debt limitations; and that authority and responsibility for the 
administration of the schools were vested in a single executive — ^the superin- 
tendent of schools The practices revealed m the studies mentioned are in 
substantial agreement with sound educational theory as set forth in re- 
cently published books by Moehlman (14) and Reeder (18) and in re- 
search studies that deal with practices and concepts of boards of education 
reviewed in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (15). 

A study of schoolboards in smaller communities as well as in cities was 
Inade in Connecticut (1) . This study surveyed 166 of the 171 schoolboards 
in the state and included 1192 board members. Results showed that most 
boards were composed of six to nine members elected for terms of three 
years; had no paid services; earned on their work by means of one or 
more standing committees; and altho many were fiscally dependent, the 
relations between schoolboards and finance boards were generally amicable. 
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An undesirable feature revealed in the study was the fact that board mem- 
bers in Connecticut were usually nominated thru a party caucus and elected 
at the general election on a party ticket. 

Board-Administrator Relationships 

The unit type of administrative organization, in which the board of 
education delegates the executive activity completely to one administrative 
officer, was generally held by educators as the best form and appeared to 
be increasing in practice. Surveys made in Glen Ridge, New Jersey, (25) 
and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, (20) revealed that the unit type of organiza- 
tion had not been completely achieved m these cities and recommendations 
were made for its full attainment. The Newark, New Jersey, (21) survey 
revealed a more complete organization of this type. Other cities that 
had achieved the unit organization were Jackson, Mississippi, (3) and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (1). Altho Hill and Maucker (11) reported the unit 
type of organization for a majority of the cities of over 200,000 population, 
they pointed out that approximately one-third of the boards divided the 
authority between two, three, or four coordinate executives. 

The U. S. Office of Education (24) reported that the majority of city 
boards of education made the superintendent the chief executive officer. 
This was the case in 67 percent of the cities of 100,000 or more in popula- 
tion and in 83 percent of the cities of 30,000 to 100,000 in population. 
The trend from 1927 to 1940 with respect to business managers directly 
responsible to the board showed a decrease, 41 percent in 1927 and 23 
percent in 1940, in cities of over 100,000 in population. 

Quite as important as the unit type of organization, by which authority 
and responsibility are delegated to a single executive, was the organization 
within the board of standing committees. Altho the best practices would 
dictate that the board should act as a whole without the aid of standing 
committees, many boards in the larger cities maintained a small number of 
such committees. Desirable board-administrator relationships were pointed 
out in general handbooks intended for schoolboard members, such as those 
by Hagman (8) and by Meece (13). 

Work of the Board of Education 

In order that boards of education may discharge their duties, each mem- 
ber should have an understanding of the purpose and function of lay 
boards in the structure of American public education. That there was a 
growing realization that boards should be aided in achieving such an 
understanding was evidenced by a number of manuals that have appeared 
in recent years. Mulford (17) prepared a comprehensive manual for 
schoolboard members in Illinois. While it was written for the particular 
state, it was suggestive of the general approach to the problem of instruct- 
ing schoolboard members in general. The most comprehensive general 
handbook for schoolboard members was that by Hagman (8) which con- 
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tained answers to 337 questions covering all phases of the work of boards 
of education Theoretical discussions continue to emphasize that the board 
of education should be a policy-making body representing the community, 
that its most important task is the selection of a competent executive officer, 
and that it should coordinate all educational agencies in the community. 

Grow (7) developed a list of principles and policies for the administra- 
tion of small school systems among which were twenty-five relating to the 
work of the board of education. These principles and policies represented 
sound educational theory and practice since each had been approved by at 
least 75 percent of a jury of fifty-five competent judges. Another study 
was made by Spoo (19) who analyzed the laws of eighteen selected states 
to discover statutory provisions that prescribed the board’s work, 

Mort and Cornell (16) analyzed the effectiveness of various state and 
local agencies in the adaptation process. They pointed out that while the 
board of education was not primarily an agency that exerted leadership 
in bringing about adaptations, yet some cases of such leadership were re- 
vealed. For the most part, the board of education followed the leadership 
of administrative and staff officers in those schools which had made the 
adaptations. In the schools that had not made the adaptations the boards 
were usually ignorant of the need. 

Social Composition of Boards 

Two studies of the social composition of boards of education have been 
made during this period. These studies emphasize the proportion of men 
and women, age, occupation, tenure of services, and number of children 
in school of typical board members. The studies are by Cooke and Welch 
(6) in western Tennessee and Irvin (12) in Texas. 

Powers and Duties of School Officials 
and School Corporations 

The various legal phases of school officials and of boards of education 
continue to be reviewed in a number of studies. The Yearbook of School 
Law (5, 22, 23) contains chapters on the rights, duties, and obligations 
of boards of education and school officials. Hamm (10) made a study of 
court decisions concerning the power of education in Pennsylvania in 
which he summarized the powers and duties that were specifically granted 
to boards and the extent to which their discretionary power may extend. 
In a treatise on The Law and Public Education^ Hamilton and Mort (9) 
discussed the various aspects of school law including boards of education 
and school officials. Chambers (4) pointed out the legal responsibilities of 
boards of education and school officials concerning ffie use of the school 
plant for civic and welfare purposes. 
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D. The Internal Organization of the School System 

I. The Elementary School 

(including nursery school, kindergarten, and elementary grades) 
HENRY J. otto and AMY PETERSON 

Scope of Elementary Education 

Educational thought in the United States has now reached the stage 
wherein the period of elementary education is considered as consisting of 
all the schooling a child receives prior to his entrance into secondary educa- 
tion. This trend was substantiated by Updegraff’s study (58), and was 
indicated in a critical review of research studies dealing with “preschool 
education” (28) and “kindergarten education” (33). The actual function- 
ing and interaction of nursery schools in a program were described by 
Alschuler (2) . Altho practice lags behind theory, and schooling for children 
under six years of age has not been provided in all communities, the trend 
toward integration of presecondary education is sufficiently tangible to 
justify combining in one review the research studies dealing with the 
organization and administration of the nursery school, the kindergarten, 
and the elementary grades. 

Elementary-school enrolments were reported by Blose (8) as 18,582,225 
in 1941 in die continental United States. School enrolments as a whole 
continued to decrease, the decrease being most noticeable in the elementary 
grades in which there were 249,873 fewer pupils in 1941 than in 1940. 

The war, with its unexpected concentration of people in defense industry 
and training camp areas and the employment of more mothers in industry, 
precipitated new and in many cases almost insurmountable problems of 
providing school facilities, trained teachers, and the before- and after-school 
care of young children of working mothers. The need for a greatly increased 
number of nursery schools and kindei^artens was stressed by Alschuler 
(3), Davis (13), and Huggard (24). Surveys (17, 18) conducted in the 
defense areas of Rochester, New York; Akron, Ohio; and York, Pennsyl- 
vania, gave evidence of the inadequacy of educational opportunities for 
children under six years of age. Existing nursery schools and kindergartens 
were affected by a shortage of personnel, changes in enrolment, and needed 
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adjustments in time schedules (16). It seemed clear that the 1336 nursery 
schools sponsored by schools with aid from the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, with their enrolment of 37,294 pupils in 1941, were entirely too few 
in number to deal satisfactorily with the problem (63). 

In an effort to meet the need for educational programs for children 
under six years of age, special programs (not to be confused with nursery 
schools) were set up; guides, giving recommendations for the organization 
and operation, were issued on “preschool play groups” (60), “public 
child-care centers” (62), and “child development group units” (61). On 
June 28, 1941, an amendment to the Lanham Act, previously passed by the 
federal Congress, was approved. This legislation provided federal aid and 
outlined the conditions under which local schools in vital defense areas 
could qualify for assistance in the extension of school services for (a) 
before- and after-school programs for children of school age, (b) the de- 
velopment and extension of school programs for children under six years 
of age, and (c) related activities including school lunches, the training of 
workers, counseling and information services for mothers, and other pur- 
poses. Several bulletins of the U. S. Office of Education (55, 56, 57) de- 
scribed the conditions and procedures. Engleman (19) described the 
operation of the program of extended school services in the Scranton 
School area in New Haven, Connecticut, and Alschuler (1) prepared a 
practical guide for those who undertook the organization and operation 
of child-care centers. Two publications (39, 44) appeared which outlined 
standards for nursery schools. 

The hurried expansion of educational facilities for children under six 
years of age in this country was paralleled by the establishment of the first 
publicly-supported kindergarten in Australia (52) . 

Surveys and Other Evaluations 

The report of the survey of the Pittsburgh schools (54) devoted a chap- 
ter to the organization and administration of the elementary schools. The 
committee on field services of the Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago published a detailed account of its survey (10) of two 
elementary-school districts in Highland Park, Illinois. O’Brien and Twente 
(45) reported their survey of the Prairie Elementary School in Johnson 
County, Kansas, under the title “How Good Is Our Elementary School?” 

Four published surveys were devoted more specifically to children’s 
achievements: Eaton (14), the Pennsylvania Workshop in Secondary Edu- 
cation (49), Karpinos and Sommers (29), and Wade (59). 

In connection with the experiment on activity curriculums in New York 
City, Hunnicutt (25) summarized the data on school homework done by 
the children of sixth grades. Gordon (22) made an experimental investi- 
gation of the value of kindergarten education and concluded that kinder- 
garten education gives children no advantage in regard to subsequent 
school achievement. 
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Class Size 

The Educational Research Service published three surveys (5, 6, 7) of 
class size in city elementary schools in 194041. The chief findings were: 
(a) classes are somewhat smaller in cities below 30,000 in population 
than in the cities of the two larger population groups, (b) in more than 
two-thirds of the cities there had been no change in the median size of 
classes, and (c) the median number of pupils per class in the various 
sized cities ranged from twenty-seven to twenty-nine in kindergartens, 
from twenty-nine to thirty-four in the elementary grades, from fourteen to 
eighteen in atypical classes, and from twenty-nine to thirty-four for all 
classes. 

Length of School Sessions 

A study by the Educational Research Service (4) on the length of school 
sessions in 1938-39, including data from 408 cities in all population groups, 
revealed the following facts about elementary-school sessions: (a) the 
length of the child’s school day, including lunch and rest periods, ranges 
from eight hours in one city to four hours in another city, (b) the median 
length of the child’s day is approximately the same in cities of all sizes, 
ranging from about six and one-half hours in the first grade to six and two- 
thirds hours in the eighth grade, and (c) the median length of the teacher’s 
school day is about thirty minutes longer than the child’s day. 

Pupil Classification and Promotion 

McGaughy (32) prepared a general treatise on classification of pupils 
in the elementary school in which he drew upon previous research. The 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction published an age-grade 
study of 182,948 pupils in 460 twelve-grade school districts which showed 
that the percentage of normal-age pupils ranged from 74 in the kinder- 
garten to 46.7 in the ninth grade (35). A statewide study of age-grade 
progress of pupils in Pennsylvania (48), including 1,763,783 school 
children distributed thruout the twelve grades, showed that (a) 48.7 
percent of the entire group were of normal age for grade, (b) 65 percent 
of the entire group had made normal progress in school, (c) retardation 
on a statewide basis was 18 percent higher in semiannual than in annual 
promotion districts, (d) the percentage of accelerated pupils was from 
four to five times as large in semiannual as in annual promotion schools, 
and (e) the age-grade progress data give little, if any, evidence to support 
the claim that the 6-6 or 6-3-3 plan of organization is superior or inferior 
to the 8-4 plan. 

The effects of nonpromotion have been a moot question for many years. 
The research on this issue up to 1940 was summarized by Otto (47) . Since 
then several additional studies have been published. Cook (11, 12) investi- 
gated the problem, drawing on data made available by the Committee on 
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Tests of the Minnesota Council of School Administrators which had admin- 
istered achievement, intelligence, and personality adjustment inventories 
to 35,463 elementary-school pupils in 148 Minnesota towns with popula- 
tions of less than 4000. In one phase of the study Cook presented data to 
test three of the hypotheses upon which the practice of failing low-achieving 
pupils is based, namely, when minimum grade standards are set and pupils 
are required to reach specific levels of achievement before being promoted 
to the next grade, (a) the range of abilities with which the upper-grade 
teacher has to cope is reduced, (b) pupil achievement in relation to ability 
is higher, and (c) the average grade standards are higher. Data from 
eighteen school systems with wide differences in ratio of overageness in 
Grade VII were used. Cook drew the following conclusions from his study : 
(a) the evidence supports rather conclusively the contention that schools 
with a relatively high percentage of failures tend to have a relatively high 
proportion of overage, slow-leaming pupils, (b) in these schools the high 
percentage of overage pupils who have been retained thru failure reduced 
both the average intelligence of the classes and the achievement average 
of the grades, when compared to schools having more lenient standards 
of promotion, (c) when the achievements of pupils of equal chronological 
and mental age in the two groups of schools were compared, no difference 
was found, (d) when the variability of classes was compared with respect 
to mental age and eleven achievement fields, no significant difference was 
found between the two groups of schools, (e) there was some evidence 
that the adjustment of instruction to the ability of the child was superior in 
every subject except arithmetic in the schools with the more lenient pro- 
motion policies, and (f) the evidence supported the conclusion that by 
failing the slow-learning pupils a school cannot increase its grade achieve- 
ment averages or reduce the variation of achievement found in individual 
classes. 

Another phase of Cook’s study utilized data gathered in St. Paul. In 
December 1938 the principals in sixty-three elementary schools named 
1431 pupils whom they expected to fail in January. The plan of the ex- 
periment was to administer a battery of tests to 700 of these pupils in 
Grades IB to VIIA, equate two groups in each grade with regard to chrono- 
logical age, intelligence, achievement, and personality traits, promote one 
group on condition, fail the other group, repeat the tests at the end of the 
spring semester, and determine which group made the greater progress. 
A total of thirty-two comparisons in achievement were made between the 
passed and the failed group; the final score was a tie with sixteen differ- 
ences in favor of each group. The emotional stability scores for the failed 
group showed a difference of only one-tenth of a score point between pre- 
tests and post-tests, but the passed group showed a gain of 2.3 score points, 
a difference which was found not to be sufficiently significant to justify 
any definite conclusion regarding the influence of promotion on emotional 
stability. The effect of promotion on social adjustment and emotional sta- 
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bility of pupils was also investigated by the pupil personnel study (36) 
of pupils in Minnesota public schools; the evidence was not decisive in 
favor of either the promoted or the failed groups, altho the Mailer Case 
Inventory showed a greater tendency toward a decrease in problem cases 
among the regularly promoted than among the nonpromoted pupils. 

Saunders (51) made an exhaustive study of the literature on non- 
promotion and prepared a comprehensive list of the causes of nonpromo- 
tion. An evaluation of these causes in terms of experimental studies led 
him to conclude that (a) nonpromotion of pupils in order to assure mas- 
tery of subjectmatter is not a justifiable procedure, (b) nonpromotion 
does not result in homogeneity of achievement within a grade, (c) non- 
promotion cannot be justified in terms of discipline administered to the 
child or his parents, (d) nonpromotion intensifies emotional instability 
of children, and (e) nonpromotion has no place in a school in which 
children are properly motivated and work to the limit of their individual 
capacities. His study of twenty-two school systems having lenient promo- 
tion policies approximating 100 percent promotion for all pupils showed 
that (a) many school superintendents believe in 100 percent promotional 
policy but few practice it, and (b) many factors contribute to this lag 
between theory and practice. 

School records and reports to parents continue to hold a vital interest 
among school people. Hamalainen (23) reported the work of a committee 
appointed in 1939-40 by the New York State Department of Education to 
survey the methods used in evaluating pupil growth in selected elementary 
schools in thirty communities in New York State. Munson (38) made a 
study of report cards in fifteen city school systems in Illinois to determine 
the traits of character and citizenship given consideration on these cards; 
eighteen distinctive traits and their explanatory descriptions were found 
on the twenty-seven types of report cards analyzed. Olson (46) described 
a procedure which utilizes objective data about the growth and develop- 
ment of the child in arriving at decisions about classification and grade 
placement. 

Co-Curricular Activities 

Irwin and Faustian (26) analyzed the questionnaire returns from 167 
elementary schools with regard to the organization and work of safety 
patrols. Among the interesting findings were the following; (a) in only 
45 out of 155 schools were girls selected for duty on safety patrols, (b) 
in only 40 schools was the principal directly responsible for the super- 
vision of the patrol, and (c) 99 percent of the communities generally ap- 
prove the activities of the safety patrol. 

Status of the Elementary-School Principal 

Geyer (21) used personal interviews in studying the administrative and 
supervisory duties of forty-six teaching principals in small elementary 
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schools in Kansas. He found that (a) 80 percent of them taught full time, 
(b) 61 percent had not completed a four-year undergraduate college 
course, (c) there were twenty-eight administrative and ten supervisory 
duties performed by 75, or more, percent of them, and (d) the principal- 
ship of the elementary schools studied lagged considerably behind the status 
of the principal in the country at large. Meyer (34) used the questionnaire 
technic in studying the status of the teaching principal in Pennsylvania. 
His data showed that many of the principals are in charge of schools hav- 
ing inadequate enrolments, school plants, and facilities and that many of 
the schools should be reorganized into larger administrative and attendance 
units. 

Three of the recent publications of the National Education Association 
threw light on the economic status of the elementary principal. In 1942-43 
the range in salary of teaching principals (41) in all cities was from $3600 
to less than $1000, with the median at $2402 in Group I cities and $1483 
in Group V cities; for supervising principals the range was from $7500 
to less than $1000, with the median at $3473 in Group I cities and $1995 
in Group V cities. Thruout the period from 1929-30 to 1939-40 the salaries 
of teachers continued to be below that of salaried employees in certain 
industries, below that of federal employees, and below that of all govern- 
ment employees including the personnel in the armed forces (43). As of 
the spring of 1943, the cost of living in large cities had risen 19.4 percent 
since January 1941 (42). In rural areas the rise in the cost of living had 
been much greater, 30.3 percent. Since January 1941 the weekly earnings 
of factory workers had increased 43.6 percent, farm wage rates had in- 
creased nearly 80 percent, whereas the salaries of teachers, principals, and 
supervisors were only about 7 percent higher in 1941-42 than in 1938-39. 

General Treatises 

Farnsworth’s historical study (20) of adaptation processes in public 
school systems touched several phases of elementary education. An inter- 
esting analysis of adaptability among elementary schools was made by 
Ebey (15), who studied variations in adaptability on eighty-seven items 
in forty-nine white elementary schools of St. Louis. 

Generalized books and bulletins dealing with various phases of elemen- 
tary-school organization and administration were prepared by Caswell (9) , 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association (40), Jacobson and Reavis (27), Kyte (30), Mackintosh 
(31), and by Reinoehl and Ayer (50). Schutt (53) published an account 
of a two-year project in which all the rural and village schools in Van 
Buren County, Michigan, were modernized with the aid of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

Critique aud Forecast 

Except for the publications by Farnsworth (20) and Ebey (15) the re- 
search studies which have been reviewed, relating to the organization and 
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administration of elementary schools, do not involve the application of 
new research technics, nor the application of old technics to new problems. 
Instead, the studies consist mainly of the presentation of additional or 
up-to-date data on problems previously investigated by similar technics. 
This need not be viewed as a criticism of the studies which have been 
reported since many of the issues investigated were in dire need of expan- 
sion or substantiation. It cannot be said, however, that the research during 
the past three years has pushed forward in any significant way the frontiers 
of loiowledge about basic issues in the organization and administration of 
elementary schools. 

There is urgent need for comprehensive and basic research on many 
phases of departmental teaching, the articulation of the lower divisions of 
the elementary school, the articulation of the elementary school with the 
secondary school, the interrelation between various aspects of organization, 
the relationships between the organization of the curriculum and the ad- 
ministrative and organizational practices of the school, and the mental 
hygiene aspects of many commonly found features of present school pro- 
grams. So many times in the past those concerned with research in cur- 
riculum and method have overlooked the fact that curriculum and school 
organization and management are interdependent phases of the same on- 
going school program. 
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2. The Secondary School 

WALTER C. REUSSER 

The trend in educational research on problems relating to the internal 
organization and administration of secondary schools continues to empha- 
size changes that are designed better to adapt the schools to meet the needs 
of youth. Reorganization of departmental units, provisions for the adapta- 
tion of the school’s program to the different ability levels of pupils, organi- 
zation and administration of the daily schedule, management of instruc- 
tions and noninstructional activities, and pupil progress and promotion 
continue to be stressed. 

Changes in Secondary-School Population 

A study made by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (21) pointed out some of the educational implications of the 1940 
census. Altho the secondary-school population was still increasing, elemen- 
tary-school enrolment had declined for nearly a decade. While secondary 
schools of the future must be prepared to provide for a larger number 
of pupils, there will not be the large increases that have taken place in past 
decades. Altho the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States (29) 
showed an increase in high-school enrolment of 252,379 pupils, or 4 22 
percent, during the biennium ending in 1938, this increase was consider- 
ably smaller than that shown for the previous biennium. The increase from 
1934 to 1938 was only about one-half of that from 1930 to 1934. Holy (9) 
studied the school enrolment in Ohio cities and exempted villages for the 
years 1936 to 1940 by expressing the enrolments in terms of an index 
number based upon the 1936 figures. He showed the trend of decreasing 
enrolments in the elementary school and the increasing enrolments in the 
secondary school. The figures for all cities and exempted villages showed 
an index of 108 for 1939 and 107 for 1940 for secondary-school enrolments 
based on an index of 100 for 1936. Relieved from the necessity of great 
extensions in program, secondary schools may in the future devote more 
effort to the study of the individual pupil and may coordinate better their 
educational efforts. 
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Adapting the Secondary-School Program 
To Meet Changing Needs 

Changes in the program of studies of the secondary school designed 
to adapt them to the changing needs of youth have been the subject of a 
number of studies and books. A special committee of the American Youth 
Commission (2) issued a statement concerning the subjects that should be 
taught in the high school. The emphasis differs considerably from the tra- 
ditional program; some of the aspects of general education stressed are 
reading, work, social studies, personal problems, and revisions of the 
content of the conventional subjects. A number of books on secondary 
education were published in which modern trends in program, organiza- 
tion, and administration were emphasized. Among these are books by 
Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon (6), Jacobson and Reavis (11), Koos and 
others (14), Langfitt (16), Reavis and Judd (26), Spears (28), Wrinkle 
and Gilchrist (32), and the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (22). 

Aikin (1) outlined the experimental procedure followed by the Progres- 
sive Education Association in the eight-year study of a group of selected 
high schools. The greater freedom given these schools m the development 
of their programs was amply justified by the records made by their pupils 
in college as well as by the social and personal values to pupils which 
resulted from the experimental programs. Lowrey (17) showed how the 
schools in an industrial area can be modified to keep step with industry 
by citing the example of the Fordson schools in Dearborn, Michigan. 

A most comprehensive study of best practice in the teaching of certain 
phases of the social studies in the secondary school was that of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (20). This was a case book on civic education 
embodying the practices of some ninety high schools which had done out- 
standing work in the development of programs of civic education. The 
study not only contained suggestions for the social studies classroom 
but illustrated how the entire school could be organized and administered 
in such a way as to promote knowledge of and practice in democratic 
living. 

Reorganization of Secondary Units 

A number of studies continue to emphasize the reorganization of sec- 
ondary schools with a definite tendency toward the 6-3-3 type of organi- 
zation, The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States (30) pointed 
out the ascendancy of the three-year unit among the reorganized schools. 
The three-year junior high schools and the three-year senior high schools, 
the 3-3 junior-senior high schools and the six-year undivided secondary 
schools comprised nearly three-fourths of all reorganized schools. Reor- 
ganization appeared to vary greatly in the different states; for example, 
Alabama and Delaware had nearly 95 percent of all secondary schools 
reorganized, whereas Georgia had less than 10 percent, and North Carolina 
less than 4 percent. Frostic (7) portrayed the relative differences in build- 
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ing needs for the 6-3-3 and the 6-4-4 plans of organization. Altho emphasis 
on war-emergency programs have temporarily overshadowed organiza- 
tional changes in recent years, it appears certain that a new emphasis will 
be placed upon such changes in the period following the war. 

Pupil Progress and Achievement in Secondary Schools 

Basic to the improvement of programs of secondary education are 
studies of the progress and achievement made by individual pupils. As an 
outgrowth of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Pub- 
lic Education in the State of New York, studies were made by Morrison 
(18) and by Morrison and Soper (19) of the pupils of New York’s rural 
secondary schools. The first study dealt with the age-grade progrecs of 
approximately 37,000 eighth-grade pupils in common-school and high- 
school districts. The large proportion of pupils who failed to complete 
the work of the high school was due in part to the lack of high-school 
facilities and in part to the inadequacies of the program which failed to 
hold them in school until graduation. The second study was designed to 
focus attention upon the needs of individual pupils and was concerned with 
those who were markedly overage or underage when they entered the 
eighth grade. The study included nearly 9000 pupils whose records were 
reviewed from the entrance to the eighth grade until they left school 

A somewhat similar statewide survey of the evaluation of pupil progress 
in Pennsylvania (23) revealed the proportion of pupils in elementary and 
secondary grades who were accelerated, making normal progress, and 
retarded. The survey revealed that about 6 percent of high-school pupils 
were accelerated, about 61 percent were making normal progress, and about 
32 percent were retarded. The greater proportion of the accelerated pupils 
were underage and the greater proportion of the retarded ones were over- 
age. It is of interest to note that the percentages of acceleration and retar- 
dation were greater in the high school than in the elementary school. 

Eaton (5) surveyed the abilities of high-school seniors in twenty-one 
Indiana counties for the purpose of revealing the conditions and determin- 
ing the causes of variation in schools of different types and having terms 
of different lengths. While tifie study did not reveal the causes of the varia- 
tion, it did show its extent both among pupils within a school and among 
schools. There was some evidence of higher standing of pupils in schools 
with longer terms. No marked differences were found in the standing of 
seniors in the large and in the small high schools. Studies conducted in 
the Pittsburgh public schools (24) concerning pupils who had dropped out 
of high school showed that work, desire to earn money, legal age limits, 
and removal from the city were the most important reasons for leaving 
school. 

The relation of excessive absence to retardation was shown in a study 
by Clugston (4) of the absences of children during the cotton picking 
season. The results showed that about 64.5 percent of the total days absent 
were due to cotton picking. Of the children who had cotton absences, 43 
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percent were retarded, 53 percent made normal progress, and 4 percent 
were advanced, whereas the group that was not absent for cotton picking 
had 19 percent retarded, 72 percent normal, and 9 percent advanced. 

Noninstructional Activities 

Certain activities of the secondary school not classed as instructional 
have been the subject of study by some investigators. Wiens (31) reported 
on the organization of pupil personnel services in schools of over 100,000 
population. His findings were drawn from an analysis of surveys, reports, 
questionnaires, and other documents, and interviews with counselors and 
personnel directors. Campbell (3) surveyed the organization and adminis- 
tration of noninstructional activities in sixty-four small Illinois high 
schools. Both studies emphasized the importance of pupil personnel work 
and the organization of a coordinated department under a director respon- 
sible to the superintendent. 

Lang (15) analyzed the status of textbook legislation, the adequacy of 
practice in the administration of free textbooks, the quality of textbook 
material, textbook accounting, and recommendations of teachers and super- 
visors concerning textbook selection. 

Legal Provisions Relating to Pupils 

The legal rights of pupils and their parents in matters of school at- 
tendance, transportation, tuition, and other phases of school responsibility 
were reviewed in standard publications and in special studies. The Year- 
book of School Law (10, 12, 13) constituted one of the best sources cover- 
ing the various topics. Poe (25) summarized court decisions in the various 
states to determine the legal liability for the inj’ury of children in public 
schools. Smith and Scott (27) investigated the legal rights of pupils and 
parents in the schools of Indiana, and Hollis (8) sought a similar inter- 
pretation of the laws of Pennsylvania. 
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E. Need for Cooperation between the School and Other 
Community Agencies 

SHIRLEY COOPER 

Education is being increasingly viewed as the gradual growth and de- 
velopment of a personality which is influenced by numerous factors in the 
learner’s environment. Those responsible for planning educational pro- 
grams are realizing the need for a closer coordination between the school 
and other social and economic agencies in the community. In a critical 
analysis of the interaction of school and community, Butterworth (4) 
called attention to the shift from a school in which learning takes place 
merely from books to a school in which all types of experiences are utilized 
in developing the abilities needed for meeting the problems of life. He 
suggested twelve principles which may serve administrators as a frame 
of reference and guide to action as they approach the problem of securing 
a relationship between the school and the community which will provide 
the experiences needed for the educational program. 

General Studies 

The American Youth Commission (1), in a report which summarized 
an extensive study of youth problems in America, recognized the value 
of the experiences provided by agencies of the community other than the 
schools in the development of a well-balanced educational program. It ex- 
pressed concern over the growing tendency for certain welfare and recrea- 
tional functions which have been performed by private agencies m the past 
to become public functions, supported by taxation. Johnson (9) , in a study 
of the problems of Negro youth in the South, discovered that many of 
the difiSculties which faced these young people and much of the hopeless 
despondency which seemed to dominate their outlook on life were due 
to lack of social and recreational agencies in their home communities and 
failure of the schools to coordinate their activities with such agencies as 
did exist. Grieder (8) recommended that citizens’ advisory committees be 
selected to assist boards of education in bringing about a closer relation- 
ship between schools and other existing community agencies. His recom- 
mendations were based on a study of the activities of advisory councils in 
England. 

The Educational Policies Commission (14), from a study of ninety 
American secondary schools, reported numerous examples of how schools 
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have been organized to use the agencies and resources of the community. 
Rainey (15) indicated that there are more than four hundred national 
organizations which have been set up to serve American youth. He desig- 
nated five special groups of these organizations which seem to make unique 
contributions to the youth who live and have experiences within these 
social areas. Whitmore (19) developed a chart which may be useful in 
directing the attention of administrators to new ways of securing closer 
community integration. 

Brunner (2) reported the methods of procedure and the results of an 
experiment which was initiated by the American Youth Commission in 
selected areas in five states, in which all available resources — state, county, 
and local — ^were brought together in an attempt to solve some of the prob- 
lems of rural youth. The results of this experiment indicated that much can 
be done to improve the conditions of young people in rural areas with the 
resources that are available if the resources can be made effective thru 
the coordination and interrelation of community agencies. 

Lucas (13), in a study of public library services to children in twelve 
large cities of the United States, identified four distinct types of organiza- 
tion and reported a marked increase in the development of library services 
for children in public libraries within recent years. 

Rosenfield (16) noted a diflSculty that may arise as community agencies 
work together to solve the problems of young people. Shall school officials 
be made to violate the confidence of youth by being forced to disclose 
personal information from their files on request of juvenile courts? A re- 
view of the school law indicated that fourteen states place some specific 
responsibility upon school officials in juvenile proceedings. The laws of 
Michigan are outstanding in that they definitely attempt to safeguard this 
pupil-teacher relationship. 

Adult Education 

ITie concept of adult education as a continuing public responsibility has 
received increasing emphasis during recent years. Administrators and other 
educational leaders are much concerned as to the ways and means of 
utilizing the resources of the community to the best advantage in the 
development of this part of the educational program. Crawford (7) 
made an attack on the problem by attempting to determine the major 
objectives of adult education. He submitted a list of statements to a national 
jury of forty-eight leaders in the field of adult education and, on the basis 
of their judgment, arrived at nine major objectives. In a second part of 
the same study, he made a comprehensive survey of personnel adminis* 
tration in adult education in California. Brunner (3), using data from 
the United States census for 1940, found that the number of years of formal 
schooling which had been completed by persons twenty-five years of age 
or over was less among rural people than among urban people. Adult 
Negroes and foreign-born white people in this age group have had less 
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formal education than native-born white Americans. These findings indi- 
cate that the need for adult education is greatest in rural areas. 

The Institute of Adult Education of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, (6) surveyed the field of adult education and indicated in consider- 
able detail the areas m which further research and study are needed. 

As the schools and the general public attempt to use the same institutions 
and facilities for educational purposes, difficulties frequently arise in re- 
gard to principles, privileges, and policies. From a review of several court 
decisions on questions of this nature. Chambers (5) came to the conclu- 
sion that this relationship was far from being clearly understood and that 
many changes are likely to be made in the near future. 

Health Education 

There is at the present time an unusual interest in health education 
because of the results of physical examination for military service and be- 
cause of the relation of the health of the population to the war effort. While 
much research has been done which has been concerned with nutrition 
and the correction of physical defects, relatively little study has been 
made of health problems that are directly related to the organization of 
the school. 

Sinai (17) made a study of the men who were rejected for military 
service in Washington County, Maryland, and related causes of rejection to 
their school health records. He found that 49 percent of the men who were 
rejected had shown the same defects to a considerable degree in the health 
examinations made by the schools of the county during the period 1922-28. 
The schools had not supported the health program to the extent of making 
the needed corrections which were pointed out in this study. 

In a study made by Wiehl (18), it was discovered that malnutrition 
was much greater among public high-school pupils than it was among 
children in private schools of New York City. This study indicated that 
the school lunches eaten by these children were an important factor in 
determining their nutritional condition. Lunches that were bought by 
the children or brought from home had much less nutritive value than 
lunches which were supplied free by the schools. The American Youth 
Commission (1) pointed out that 5,000,000 children were receiving school 
lunches under the school lunch program of 1942 and indicated that the 
program should be expanded thru greater appropriations of public funds 
and better utilization of community resources until 28,000,000 children 
will be receiving school lunches. 

From a study of the absences in the schools of New Haven, Connecticut, 
Lorenz (11) found that 94.4 percent of them were due to illness. The most 
common cause of illness was diseases of the respiratory tract which are 
quite largely transmitted by means of air-borne bacteria. This writer main- 
tained that these diseases could be greatly reduced by the installation of 
air sterilization equipment in public schools. Kleinschmidt (10) made a 
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study of the salaries of school physicians in Massachusetts and reported 
that these salaries were much lower than the preparation for the position 
justified. It was his conclusion that low salaries for school physicians 
lower the efficiency of the work and are a real source of danger to the 
health of the youth in the community. 
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F, Pupil Transportation^ 

JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 

The extension of the public-school program to include high-school privi- 
leges for a larger proportion of youth of secondary-school age and the 
efforts made in the reorganization of local school units, especially in the 
rural areas, have given this problem of transportation unusual significance 
in recent years. 

Status and Growth 

A general picture of developments in this field from 1923-24 to 1939-40 
has been given by the U. S. OflSce of Education (18) In the latter school 
year, over 4,000,000 pupils were transported at public expense in over 
93,000 vehicles at a cost of over $83,000,000. The average annual cost was 
$20.10 per pupil transported. Amis (1) has given similar data, beginning 
with the year 1917-18. 

For What Purposes May Pupils Be Transported? 

That transportation needs, other than the conveying of pupils between 
home and school, are receiving attention is indicated by a study made in 
New York. Doolan (5), analyzing the transportation practices of seventy- 
eight central rural-school districts in the western and the central sections 
of that state, found that all the schools studied used the school buses for 
field trips (in agriculture, home economics, science, social studies, and 
for such activities as music festivals and scouting) ; seventy-six schools 
used the buses for athletic trips (carrying teams and spectators to other 
schools) ; thirteen, for overnight trips both within and outside the state; 
forty-nine, for evening trips to school (attending games, concerts, exhibits, 
parents’ nights) ; nine, for miscellaneous trips (picnics, medical service, 
guidance). Of the 3321 trips of this sort made in one year by 522 buses, 
about 88 percent were for field and athletic purposes. 

Measuring the Quality of Transportation Service 

One of the difiiculties in administering a pupil transportation program 
and of studying the various factors involved in it is due to the fact that 
we have been without adequate standards (either ideal standards or stand- 
ards of practice) for determining what constitutes a reasonable program. 
As a means by which a transportation service may be evaluated in terms 
of uniform conceptions, Ruegsegger (2), with the aid of both specialists 
and practical administrators, constructed a score card that includes thirty- 
four significant factors under six categories, as follows: regularity of 
service, conveyance, comfort, security, convenience, operating personnel. 

^ For a review of the research on this problem down to December 1940, see Review of Educational He- 
search 11 203-11; April 1941. 
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By means of this score card, Crane (4) evaluated the quality of the 
transportation service in fifty-one central rural-school districts of New 
York, finding the lowest score to be 799; the highest, 964; the median, 867. 
He concluded that . . use of the score card made it possible to discover 
significant differences in the quality of transportation and to discover 
in what elements of quality these significant differences occurred with 
greatest frequency.” However, the study failed to show any relationship 
between the cost and the quality of the transportation service. Pogar (11) , 
using the same measuring device in Wyoming County, Pennsylvania, 
found a low score of 654, a high score of 764, and a median score of 
738, and, on the basis of these analyses, made specific suggestions for 
improvement of the service. 

Records 

Means by which data regarding transportation practices and policies 
may be uniformly recorded are essential to effective administration and 
to sound research. In a relatively new field, such as transportation, the 
development of such records assumes unusual importance. Tisinger and 
Wintz (17) devised a financial accounting system for transportation, 
working upon the theory that such a system should be subsidiary to the 
general financial accounting scheme of a school system. They suggested 
five forms; classification of accounts, the journal, the ledger, the periodic 
statement of cost, and the property ledger. They also set up a ‘‘definition 
of accounts” which, if followed, will reduce variations now taking place 
in the classification of transportation expenditures. Molsberry (9) devel- 
oped ten forms. Gibbs (6) described a series of record and report forms 
developed by the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation with the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers that, if adopted, would 
do much to give uniform and adequate data for the entire nation. 

Ownership 

Research that will determine how pupil transportation, under district 
ownership and operation, compares with private or contract transporta- 
tion as regards safety, efficiency, and cost, is greatly needed. Studies 
of this type will become more significant as some measuring instrument, 
like the Ruegsegger score card, is utilized and essential data are uniformly 
collected and recorded. Vallance and West (19), analyzing costs of 
transportation in Ohio from 1935-36 to 1938-39, found that “. . . there 
is a definite relationship between percent of board-owned buses and re- 
duction in costs, the greater the percent of board-owned buses, the greater 
the reduction in CPM (cost per pupil per month) . . . 

Accidents and Liability for Accidents 

A study in Pennsylvania (10) showed, for 1939 and 1940, the number 
and causes of motor traffic accidents, classified by counties and by rural 
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and urban groups, for diiferent ages, hours of the day, driving experience 
of operators, and condition of pedestrian and driver. Punke (12, 13) 
studied the legal decisions in over thirty cases of pupil injury and classi- 
fied the causes of the accidents. 

With an increase in transportation, the determination of the liability 
of schoolboards or of drivers for accidents assumes considerable impor- 
tance. Certain studies of decisions that have been made under existing 
state laws are valuable not only as contributing to an understandmg of 
the meaning of present legislation but as revealing the basic legal prin- 
ciples that should be made effective in law thru improved legislation 
governing transportation liability. Chambers (3) analyzing two court 
decisions in Idaho that determined who is liable in damages for negligence, 
concluded that “the subject does not lend itself to the formulation of 
sound principles of law or public policy relating to the public schools, 
unless, perhaps, it might be said to point toward the wisdom of providing 
pupils and teachers in such circumstances with the greater degree of 
safety afforded by transportation in regular public school conveyances.” 
Punke (14), applying the principles of tort liability to transportation 
thru an analysis of court decisions, came to several conclusions, one of 
the more important being that “the weight of authority holds the district 
not liable for injury to a child in connection with school-bus transporta- 
tion, unless a statute specifically provides for liability.” 

Joyner (7) analyzed state legislation for the purpose of determining 
what states permit or require school districts to insure their automobile 
liability risk and to what extent districts, drivers, and independent con- 
tractors are held liable for negligence. 

Shirley (16) made a survey of liability insurance in West Virginia 
during the period 1935-39 and contrasted the amounts paid in premiums 
with the amounts paid out for the adjustment of claims but came to no 
definite conclusion as to the reasonableness of the premium rates. Joyner 
(7) , in a study of practices in ninety-eight school districts, found that only 
13.1 cents of each premium dollar were paid back m the form of losses. 

Transportation at Public Expense of Pupils from 
Private and Sectarian Schools 

Kearney (8) called attention to a provision of the New York constitution 
of 1938, permitting the legislature to provide for free transportation of 
children “to and from any school or institution of learning,” stated the 
point of view on this matter of the courts in certain other states, and 
concluded that “the courts are in hopeless conflict on the question. . . ” 
Punke (15) analyzed in some detail a court decision in Maryland which 
upheld the constitutionality of legislation authorizing the use of public 
funds for transporting pupils to parochial schools. This question obviously 
has implications of great concern to American education. 
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G. School Surveys 

WALTER C. REUSSER 

The progressive development of programs of public education requires 
continuous study and appraisal by the local school ofiBcials, on the one 
hand, and the periodic review and evaluation by groups of specialists 
from without the system, on the other. The school survey fulfills this latter 
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need. Often it is only when conditions are studied objectively and apprai- 
sals made by disinterested parties that true conditions are revealed which 
may be made the basis for long-time plans of improvement 

During the past three years a number of comprehensive city and county 
surveys have been made in different parts of the country. The technics 
used were the usual ones adapted to the various conditions under which 
surveys were made. The conditions observed and recommendations made 
pointed to the greater realization of sound principles of schoolboard or- 
ganization and operation, clearer definition of the functions of the board 
and of the administrative officer, and greater clarification of the organiza- 
tion and the relationships of the personal staffs of the schools. 

In the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, survey (6) recommendations were 
made for the reorganization of the administrative staff in such a way that 
all subordinate administrative officers would be directly responsible to 
the superintendent and for the clarification of the relationships between 
the board and the professional staff. Provisions were made in the proposed 
reorganization for the position of deputy superintendent, for the reassign- 
ment of duties to the associate superintendents, for the elevation of the divi- 
sion of curriculum and instruction to a more prominent place in order 
that its work might be more completely correlated with the elementary 
and the secondary schools. This survey placed emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the principals as the heads of their schools and upon their 
responsibilities for the development of instructional programs adequate 
to meet the needs of their pupils. 

The survey of ihe schools of Newark, New Jersey, (5) called attention 
to the organization and work of the board of education and the relation- 
ship of that body to the professional staff. The question was raised concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the board in deciding school matters when its 
members were appointed by the mayor rather than elected by popular 
vote. Moreover, the board was dependent upon the Board of School Esti- 
mates for the approval of the budget. Recommendations were made for a 
fiscally independent board whose members would be elected by the people 
of Newark, and for the differentiation of the work of the board of educa- 
tion from that of the administrative staff. The principle of unit adminis- 
trative control with one executive officer of the board was emphasized 
and an organizational plan for the administrative and supervisory staff 
was outlined. 

The survey of the Glen Ridge, New Jersey, schools (7) defined the 
responsibilities of the board of education as follows; to represent the 
public, to legislate, to employ a superintendent, and to appraise the 
schools and their product. These functions were for the most part per- 
formed efficiently. Among the recommendations were the organization 
of a more completely unit type of administration, the elimination of 
standing committees of the board, the improvement of the program of 
interpretation of the schools, and the improvement of certain teacher and 
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pupil personnel practices in the elementary and the secondary schools. 

The organization and administration of public education in a semi- 
county unit state was illustrated in three Florida county surveys : Escambia 
County (1) in the northwestern portion; Madison County (2) in the 
north central portion; and Dade County (3) in the Miami area of the 
state. These surveys portrayed progressive development of the county 
school system as well as some of the advantages and disadvantages in- 
herent in the organizational structure and in the operation of this type 
of local unit. Altho Florida recognized the county as the local unit for 
educational organization and administration, it did not provide for a 
fully developed county-unit plan. Evidence of this is shown by the fact 
that counties were divided into taxing districts which were under the 
general supervision of three trustees elected by the property owners of 
the district. Moreover, the county superintendent who was the executive 
oflicer of the county board of public instruction was elected by popular 
vote. While the structure permitted overlapping of duties and functions 
of county and district officials and a lack of clearly defined lines of 
authority and responsibility, the operation of the county system as shown 
by the surveys indicated that practice was in advance of the legal pro- 
visions. All three surveys showed clearly how the details of organization 
and administration were adapted to varying conditions as found in the 
urban and rural parts of the state and recommendations were made for 
moving more and more in the direction of a strong county-unit plan. 

The public secondary schools of Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
(adjacent to Washington, D. C.), were surveyed by a committee of the 
College of Education at the University of Maryland (4) . The curriculums 
of the schools were analyzed, the buildings evaluated, and the trends of 
growth and development projected. A specific program of reorganization, 
providing for an extensive building program, was recommended. 
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H. Public Relations 

WALTER C. REUSSER 

Altho public relations is a topic on which much continues to be 
written in the educational journals, most of the articles express opinions 
or describe practice in a particular school. These articles no doubt serve 
to disseminate useful information and to assist in the diffusion of many 
of the better practices, but they can hardly be classed as research. A few 
studies have appeared during the past three years which investigate 
certain phases of the field and which yield valuable results for the 
improvement of programs in school systems. 

The potential public relations value of annual reports made by divisional 
heads of the school system have not always been fully realized. Frequently, 
such reports are included in the annual report of the superintendent and 
are all but lost in the details of that report. Armacost (1) studied high- 
school principals’ annual reports to superintendents, boards of education, 
or the public by means of questionnaires to principals, analysis of actual 
reports, and an evaluation of practice. Altho both the principals and 
the educators who judged practice considered such reports as having public 
relations value, annual reports were actually made by somewhat less than 
half of the principals who participated in the study. Both the content 
and the form of principals’ annual reports differed according to the 
purposes they were to serve; reports addressed to the superintendent or 
board were usually more detailed, whereas those addressed to the public 
were more pictorial and briefer in the descriptive material. 

A sound public relations program rests upon an intelligent understand- 
ing of public opinion and its interpretation. Educational leaders must have 
an understanding of and some skill in the use of the technics for deter- 
mining and evaluating opinion concerning the schools. Moreover, they 
must provide the enlightened leadership for the formation of an informed 
opinion in order that the progressive development of their educational 
programs may be rooted in popular support. Rope (5) reviewed the 
various methods of assessing public opinion with the conclusion that the 
opinion poll, when well-constructed and critically used, provided the best 
method for the educational administrator. He devised such a poll and used 
it in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The survey of opinion was con- 
ducted by the interview method for a carefully selected sample of persons. 

Fine (3) analyzed college publicity programs in 203 selected colleges 
by the questionnaire method. Altho the study dealt with college publicity 
it contained many implications for public elementary and secondary 
schools. The study stressed the importance of the continuous type of pub- 
licity rather than the periodic campaign type and pointed out the potential 
adult education value of a well-conceived and well-executed program of 
newspaper publicity. 
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Important implications for the school’s public relations program were 
revealed in a study by Holy and Wenger (4) of the number of families 
with children in the public schools of Ohio. Thru an extensive sampling 
of Ohio families it was found that only about 35 percent had children in 
school. Altho no direct comparisons were made with similar percentages 
obtained for earlier years, there was evidence that this percentage had 
decreased considerably since 1900, when nearly 30 percent of the popula- 
tion of the state was included in the age group, five to eighteen years, as 
compared with 20 percent in 1940. This situation was due in part to 
the greater life expectancy and the decrease in birth-rate which tend to 
result in a greater proportion of older persons in the population. As the 
schools served a decreasing proportion of the families in the state, there 
was danger that support, both general and financial, would become more 
and more difficult. The remedies for this situation were the extension of 
the schools’ services to adults, better service to the pupils who passed 
thru the schools, long-time programs of school support, participation 
of laymen m formulation of school policies, and information of the 
citizens of the community concerning the purposes and accomplishments 
of the schools. 

Bryan (2) made a study of the implications for public relations of the 
characteristics of small schools m agricultural areas and developed a set 
of criteria to be used by the school personnel for the selection of agents, 
agencies, and technics for such programs. He found that the small rural 
community was unique in the simplicity of its social and economic organi- 
zation, the potentialities of pupils and parents as public relations agents, 
and the effectiveness of teachers in public relations because of the intimate 
personal relations with the people of the community. Special consideration 
should be given to the community’s code of behavior and to the fact that 
most small communities are conservative. 
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!• Some Fundamental Conceptions 

JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 

In the evolution of public-school leadership in the United States, we 
have, at least so far as most cities and larger villages are concerned, 
reached the stage where the executive officer of the board of education 
commonly is recognized as a well-prepared and highly-skilled individual. 
In many situations one may say that this executive is not only the leader 
of the school but, in a larger sense, of the community’s entire educational 
program; in fact, he is often the nearest approach to the social philosopher 
that the community has. 

Such a leader must be concerned with problems other than the technics 
of educational organization, administration, and supervision, essential as 
these are. He must sense the large social and educational problems that 
now exist or that seem to he ahead and must know how to find solutions 
for them. In this, research is, of course, of great significance. 

But research has not yet seriously attacked many of these larger prob- 
lems, probably because they are so complex that the research technics 
we now have seem discouragmgly inadequate. Yet progress is being 
achieved. This section, therefore, undertakes to analyze the efforts that 
have been made during this three-year period m dealing with two of these 
problems. 

Democracy in School Administration 

In order to delimit the problem, reference is made here only to democ- 
racy in the administrative activities of the professional members of the 
staff who work in the twelve grades of the public school system. The 
problem assumes more than its usual interest because of the issues that 
have been forced upon us the last few years in what appears to be a 
conflict between democracy and efficiency in government. As applied to 
school administration, McClure (12) has aptly presented the dilemma 
thus : “If I step out and take the lead as the board of education expects, 
then I am a Hitler, a dictator who is bent upon suppressing^ the worthy 
initiative of an earnest professional group. On the other hand, if I wait 
for suggestions to come from this same professional group, then nothing 
happens, and I know the time will come speedily when the community will 
be saying that the schools are out of date.” 

Obviously, the first step in breaking this large problem into its ele- 
ments for attack by scientific method is a definition of the concept in the 
light of the ends to be sought Probably most of us could agree that 
democracy in educational administration should have these characteristics, 
at least: (a) It should not be considered an opportunity to influence 
policies for the purpose of satisfying a whim or a prejudice or to achieve 
some personal advantage at the expense of others, (b) The participant 
understands the proposal under consideration and its educational impli- 
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cations, (c) The participant assumes his share of responsibility for the 
action that the group has approved even when this action is contrary 
to his own beliefs, (d) While it is a worthy objective to stimulate devel- 
opment in the ability of the teacher to comprehend more fully, thru 
participation, the educational program, the price paid should not be 
administrative inefficiency. 

From the voluminous literature on this subject, four analyses are 
selected for mention as showing more than usual insight into the meaning 
of this concept and the purposes that are involved. The Educational 
Policies Commission (16) presented six school situations (apparently 
hypothetical ones) involving different conceptions of democracy and 
pointed out their major implications. Barham (1) and Gatji (6) analyzed 
various conceptions of democracy, the former writer including those views 
held by some of our leading educational theorists. Miller (13) outlined 
a conception of the democratic state, pointed out the changing pattern 
of educational administration, and presented seven principles involved 
in democratic educational administration. 

Three questions at once arise that should be studied by means of the 
most objective technics that can be devised: (a) What types of adminis- 
trative problems may be dealt with successfully thru the cooperative 
participation of teachers and administrators? (b) In each of these prob- 
lems, what degree of participation seems desirable in the light of such 
contributing factors as the insight of the participant, his ability to make 
disinterested decisions, the necessity for efficient action, and so forth? 
(c) What methods are most effective for achieving the ends desired thru 
participation? 

Many writers have expressed judgments as to the types of administra- 
tive duties in which democracy thru participation should be sought. 
Among these are Reavis and Judd (17) , Koopman, Miel, and Misner (11) , 
and Holingshead (8). Williams (19), using a questionnaire, found that 
teachers, principals, and superintendents of six schools (employing 526 
teachers) checked twenty-eight administrative activities as those in which 
teachers now “cooperatively participate.” Moser (15) asked 850 teachers, 
administrators, and university specialists whether teachers should be 
given a voice in the selection of their leaders and found marked variations 
in the answers of the different groups. On the assumption that his data 
were adequately representative of opinion in the profession, he concluded 
that “. . . the emphasis should be placed on teacher participation and 
development and determination of the policies and practices of adminis- 
trative functions,” but that “participation in the determination of the 
administrative personnel must wait for a later stage in this democratic 
development.” 

In analyzing the extent of participation that is feasible or desirable, 
Barham (1) grouped the possible degrees of participation in administra- 
tion by the teacher group into five categories, beginning with absolute 
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dictatorship and ending with teacher participation to the point of includ- 
ing power and responsibility to formulate policies. Gatji (6) recognized 
that there are degrees of cooperation in educational administration and 
concluded that a cooperative program should include the following: (a) 
privilege to propose policies, (b) privilege to discuss fully all proposed 
policies, (c) privilege to decide upon policies for recommendation by a 
majority opinion, (d) privilege to criticize and appraise policies adopted. 

Research in the field of methods of achieving democracy seems not to 
have resulted in objective measures of their eflSciency. Useful reports of 
experiences in seeking to democratize administration in specific situations 
have been reported by Hassard (7) for Union Township, Union County, 
New Jersey; by Holingshead (8) for the Ashland School, East Orange, 
New Jersey; by the Educational Policies Commission (16) ; and by Cross 
(3) for Omaha, Nebraska. Clearly, the spirit of the entire educational 
program may contribute to or fail to contribute to the development of 
democratic ideals and practices. Wahlquist (18) undertook to evaluate, 
from the point of view of their democratic implications, three types of 
school programs. He concluded that “the dominant note” in ihe tra- 
ditional school is authoritarianism; in the progressive school, democracy 
(or efforts, at least, to achieve that end) ; in the realistic school, action 
that results from putting the suggestions to the scientific test. Miller (13) 
outlined eight issues involved in the implementation of democracy in edu- 
cational administration and described tiheir significance. 

No research in this three-year period devoted directly to an objective 
evaluation of the results of democracy in administration has been dis- 
covered but the development of evaluation technics should make it possible 
to attack this question in the immediate future. One study on a related 
problem — ^the effect upon the frequency of “self-assertive or self-initiated 
pupil contributions” of the activity program — ^by Jersild and others (10) 
suggested how evaluation methods may be used in the one outlined here. 

This problem of democracy in administration has been used to show 
how a very complex issue in educational leadership may be broken down 
into its elements, and attacked by increasingly objective methods and 
technics. That relatively little objective research has been done is no 
indictment of the opinions that have been expressed, of the analyses that 
have been made, or of the questionnaire data that have been collected. 
These are first steps in a long-time attack upon such problems. Progress 
in research on this large issue would, then, seem to involve (a) a more 
careful analysis of the ends to be sought thru democracy in education and 
a more exact definition of the concept, (b) a determination of those situa- 
tions in educational administration where participation may yield useful 
educational results, (c) an analysis of the major factors that appear to 
be involved in determining the degree of participation that should be 
employed, (d) practice and experimentation in participation, and (e) 
an evaluation, by technics already available or to be devised, of the 
results achieved. 
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Adaptability 

Substantial progress in carrying on research in another large problem 
of educational leadership — adaptability — ^has been made during this three- 
year period. Mort and Cornell (14) have defined this concept “as the 
capacity of a state school system to respond to changing demands on 
public education by casting ofiF obsolete functions and methods and taking 
on new ones.” In their study of adaptability in Pennsylvania, these authors 
(14) used nine adaptations, the public kindergarten, reorganized high 
schools, special classes for the mentally handicapped, homemaking for 
boys, adult leisure activities, integration of extracurriculum activities, 
elimination of elementary final examinations, integrated curriculums, and 
supplementary reading. By means of various technics, they studied adap- 
tations that had been made in 2 first-class, 18 second-class, 200 third- 
class, and 124 fourth-class districts In an effort to get “a better under- 
standing of those factors and forces which have been operating in pro- 
ducing the progress which has been achieved,” such matters were studied 
as the characteristics of community life, size of district, tax leeway, wealth, 
current expenditures, the administrator, the board of education, the teach- 
ers, community groups, state agencies, and the like. They also showed 
time and geographical “diffusion patterns” for these factors. 

As a part of this large problem, Bateman (2) undertook to discover 
the factors that made for the development of the county-unit school dis- 
trict in Utah; Ebey (4), after measuring certain factors in the elementary 
schools of St. Louis, suggested ten hypotheses meriting further study; 
and Farnsworth (5), using as adaptations the library extension program of 
New York, classes for educationally exceptional children and state super- 
visory agents in the schools of Connecticut, and vocational education and 
medical inspection in the schools of Massachusetts, showed how changes 
occurred to meet new needs. 

The several studies on adaptability already made give an excellent 
illustration as to how a complex problem may be broken down into con- 
stituent problems and then, after sufficient research has been carried on, 
how the conclusions may be woven together to give a picture of the 
process in operation. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Supervision of Instruction 

HENRY J. OTTO 

Supervision at the State Level 

Supervision of its schools by the state had its inception in the tenth 
amendment to the federal Constitution, the grants of l^nd made for educa- 
tional purposes, and the creation of the chief state school ofiScer, the first 
of which was provided in New York State in 1812. The increasing scope 
of state participation in the support and administration of schools has led 
to an expansion of supervisory activities by state departments of educa- 
tion. The growth of such departments and the scope and nature of their 
supervisory functions and activities were studied during 1939 by represen- 
tatives from the U. S. Office of Education and presented in a series of 
eight bulletins (8, 10, 15, 22, 26, 27, 28, 34) carrying the subtitle ‘‘Studies 
of State Departments of Education.” In making this study representatives 
from the U. S. Office of Education worked in “teams” of from two to seven 
persons; they spent several days in the state offices of the respective 
states seeking accurate and comprehensive data, gathering all available 
printed or mimeographed documents, and securing from each member 
of the department an oral statement of his duties, activities, and problems. 
Preceding this program of visitation and again preceding the compilation 
of the reports, committees of chief state school officers met in Washington 
with members of the Office of Education staff to assist in the drafting of 
plans and later in the formulation of conclusions. 

The general summary by Cook (10) of supervision of instruction as a 
function of state departments of education showed the following; (a) In 
1939 there were 381 nonvocational state supervisors and 370 vocational 
supervisors in the forty-eight states, (b) Instructional supervision was a 
well-established function of state departments thruout the country, (c) 
All states assume some (most of them significant) responsibilities in leader- 
ship, in developing a professional staff, in supplying classroom materials, 
and the like, (d) Staff members assigned to instructional supervision have 
been increasing in number, (e) The supervisory procedures followed 
are based on accepted professional standards, including those especially 
adapted to the promotion of newer teaching practices, (f) General educa- 
tional objectives as well as the supervisory procedures for realizing them 
are notably similar for the different states, (g) Especially notable is the 
progress made toward equitability in the quality of instruction offered 
within those states organized for supervision on what may be characterized 
as the state-local plan, (h) There is a promising trend toward state staff 
organization to secure coordination of functions to provide unified services 
in the instructional field, (i) There is an expansion of cooperative rela- 
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tionships between state departments of education and other state govern- 
mental agencies, (j) Inspectional functions have changed into leadership 
and promotional activities. Practically without exception state staff mem- 
bers assigned to accreditation or approval functions are discarding routine 
inspections and are basing approval upon furthering improvement in 
classroom organization and technics. Further details on state responsibili- 
ties and activities regarding supervision of instruction were presented by 
Mackintosh (27) on elementary education, by Jessen and Spanton (22) 
for secondary education, by Martens (28) on the education of exceptional 
children, by Caliver (8) on education of Negroes, by Gaumnitz and Stanton 
(15) on the education of out-of-school youth and adults, by Lombard (26) 
on parent education, and by Rogers (34) on health and physical education. 

Four other studies dealt with selected phases of supervision at the state 
level. Alexander (2) developed a set of four criteria which were considered 
essential characteristics of the leadership service function of state depart- 
ments of education and then applied these criteria to the program and 
activities of the state education departments in Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Virginia during 1938-39. 

A study of staffs and salaries of state departments of education in 
1939-40 (3) showed that (a) the median size of staff, including both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional workers, was forty-six in 1940 as compared 
to twenty-eight in 1930, (b) the median salary of the chief state school 
oflScer was $5000 for all states, $4800 for states where he is elected, $7750 
for states where he is appointed by the governor, and $5000 for states 
where he is appointed by the state board of education, and (c) of the forty- 
nine state superintendents and commissioners (Wyoming has both), thirty- 
two are elected by popular vote; eight, appointed by the governors; nine, 
appointed by the state boards of education. 

State supervision of instruction, as exercised thru the selection of text- 
books, was studied by Lange (25) and Roberts (33). Altho the two studies 
differ in a few minor details, the major findings of both of them may be 
summarized as follows: (a) Twenty-four states provide statewide uni- 
formity, eleven of them providing a high degree of control which permits 
local districts little or no option while thirteen states give local districts 
varying degrees of local option, (b) Six of the twenty-four states permit- 
ting local jurisdiction over textbook selection have prescribed the county 
as the uniform unit, (c) Thirty states require that textbooks be provided 
free to pupils in all or some of the grade levels in the public schools 
whereas seventeen additional states permit the expenditure of school funds 
for providing free textbooks, (d) Eleven states follow the practice of mak- 
ing the state the purchasing agent for free textbooks. Recent trends in 
legislation relating to textbook selection were noted by Roberts as (a) 
a tendency to shorten the prescribed period for which adoptions are made, 
or to leave the matter to the discretion of some designated agency, with a 
view to making the adoption period bear a closer relationship to the 
average expected life of the books adopted; (b) an increasing tendency to 
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assure, by statute, adequate professional participation in evaluating, recom- 
mending, selecting, and prescribing textbooks; (c) provision for closer 
tie-up among agencies responsible for course of study and curriculum 
planning, selection and adoption, and distribution and use of textbooks; 
(d) accompanying new provisions for professional participation in selec- 
tion, there is a tendency to abolish special lay textbook commissions and 
delegate to state boards of education or state purchasing agencies legal 
authority for actually making the adoptions; and (e) a slight tendency 
toward provision of state-approved multiple lists from which local units 
make choices. 

Supervisory Needs of Teachers and Principals 

Hodges and Pauly (19) directed a questionnaire to elementary-school 
principals to obtain from them a list of the problems in administration 
and supervision actually met by them “on the job,” Inlow (20) summa- 
rized the problems of beginning teachers as noted by college faculty mem- 
bers while visiting the schools taught by beginning teachers who had 
graduated from college in June 1940. Hill (18) secured reports from 70 
graduates of a teachers college regarding their most difficult instructional 
problems, while Davis (12) requested teachers in Colorado to describe in 
written statements the “problems which occur again and again in your 
own work.” Neeley (31) studied the out-of-school interests of 91 rural 
teachers in California as recorded by 23 supervisors to determine uses 
which the supervisors could make of these activities in their supervisory 
efforts. Pierce (32) analyzed the diaries of 187 teachers to determine the 
extent of differentiation in the activities of teachers in graded and in one- 
and two-teacher schools in New York State with a view to determining any 
needed differentiation in training. 

Teacher Rating by Pupils 

Jersild (21) asked 117 women and 20 men graduate students to look 
back upon their years in the elementary school and to describe the qualities 
of teachers they “liked best” and “disliked most.” Written and oral reports 
on the same question were obtained from 526 elementary- and high-school 
pupils who described the “liked best” teacher and 373 pupils who de- 
scribed the “disliked most” teacher. The categories of findings are similar 
to those reported in earlier studies, with the following chief differences: 
(a) Adults, in appraising their childhood teachers, tend to judge these 
teachers in terms of qualities deemed desirable in human beings in any 
walk of life, (b) Children phrase their comments in terms of specific fea- 
tures of the teacher’s performance as the head of a class, (c) Older children 
placed considerably more emphasis on characteristics relating to “per- 
formance as a teacher” than did the younger pupils. 

A comparison of the opinions of 3 administrators and 1588 high-school 
pupils on the characteristics of superior teachers was reported by Albert 
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(1). The author concluded that (a) pupil rating of teachers is reliable, 
valid, practical, and inexpensive, (b) teachers can be benefited by pupil 
rating, (c) pupils are suflSciently consistent in the rating of teachers for 
the results to be meaningful, (d) administrators cannot agree upon the 
characteristics of the superior teacher, (e) administrators know little of 
what pupils think of their teachers, and (f ) teachers know more accurately 
than administrators what pupils think of teachers. 

Eighty-six teachers in sixteen school systems accepted Bryan’s invitation 
to participate in an evaluation of student reactions to their teachers. The 
procedure (5) required each of the eighty-six teachers to request all stu- 
dents in two different classes to fill out an evaluation form at the close of 
the school year 1939-40 and again at the close of each semester during 
1940-41. Each participating teacher was also asked to reply to a question- 
naire (6) at the close of each of the two school years, the questionnaire 
consisting of thirty-nine items grouped into six categories, all of them 
dealing with aspects of the teaching-learning situation and teacher-pupil 
relations. The questionnaire to teachers was designed to get teacher judg- 
ment on the importance of pupil reactions to teachers In the article dealing 
with the reliability, validity, and needfulness of student reactions (7), 
Bryan showed that (a) students show a high degree of agreement among 
themselves in their reactions to their teachers when one-half of the class 
is compared with the other half, (b) different groups taught by the same 
teacher show much agreement, (c) teachers received higher ratings in sub- 
jects representing their special fields, (d) most teachers cannot adequately 
‘‘sense” the reactions of their students and therefore need a written pro- 
cedure, and (e) the majority of teachers favor written technics for getting 
student reactions. 

Evaluation of Supervision and Technics 
of In-Service Education 

Kinhart (23) conducted a controlled experiment to evaluate the effect 
of supervision on high-school English and drew the following conclusions : 
(a) The comparisons of the groups showed conclusively the superiority 
in attainment of pupils whose teachers received supervision over those 
whose teachers were not supervised; all six sections that were taught by 
supervised teachers made a greater final gain in educational age than any 
of the six sections taught by unsupervised teachers, (b) On the basis of 
teachers’ marks, there were no statistically significant differences between 
the groups, (c) Supervision was shown to be of value to both experienced 
and inexperienced teachers altho there was no evidence to show whether 
supervision was most effective for experienced or inexperienced teachers. 

Several studies dealt with evaluation of various technics used in the 
in-service education of teachers. The most extensive of these was con- 
ducted by the subcommittee on in-service education of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The initial step in this 
study was the preparation of a set of criteria for evaluating in-service 
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education technics (40) . The second step consisted of sending a question- 
naire to 325 secondary schools (members of the Association) in which 
one of the questions asked schools to list the technics they had found 
most promising for promoting the growth of teachers in service, the replies 
to have been arrived at cooperatively by teachers and principals. In sum- 
marizing this portion of the study Weber (42) concluded (a) the most 
frequently mentioned promising technics are cooperative in character, (b) 
teacher participation in planning and action appears to be regarded as 
much more valuable than classroom visitation, personal conferences, 
issuing bulletins, or requiring teachers to attend summer school, (c) the 
most frequently mentioned promising technics are those which result from 
teacher initiative and teacher planning, and (d) participation in statewide 
or nationwide programs of curriculum study and arranging for physical 
situations conducive to staff reading appear to be valuable devices. 

Another phase of the North Central Association study, reported by 
Weber and Garfield (41), dealt with in-service education practices in 
Illinois high schools having less than 15 teachers. Questionnaires received 
from 141 teachers showed that more than half of them reacted favorably 
to the majority of technics then in use. When asked to name the procedures 
which they believed to be most effective, the most frequently occurring 
replies showed that (a) they wanted more participation in planning, (b) 
they wanted a professional library made available, and (c) the remainder 
of the items had to do primarily with administrative matters. In another 
article Weber (44) compared the reactions of teachers toward in-service 
education in two groups of schools using distinctly different types of 
technics. In Group I the pattern of technics was distinctly cooperative 
in character whereas in Group II the pattern of technics was distinctly 
principal-centered, supervisory, and individualistic if not paternalistic. 
There were 26 schools m Group I and 31 in Group II. On the 35 items in 
the checklist the ratio of percent of teachers in Group I to percent of 
teachers in Group II who think their respective programs of in-service 
education fulfil the criteria of effectiveness exceeded 2:00 to 1:00. 

In his general summary of the entire study Weber concluded (43: 287) , 
‘Tn-service education of teachers in the secondary schools of the North 
Central Association, as judged by the reports from the selected sample, 
is in a confused, perplexing, but promising state of flux. The modal prac- 
tice in the secondary schools is traditional, supervisory, inspectorial, and 
individualistic, but administrators, teachers, supervisors, and department 
heads agree that the modal practices do not represent the most promising 
practices.” 

McClure (30) reported in nonstatistical terms the results of an informal 
study whereby teachers in Tacoma, Washington, rated their principals 
on professional activities and personal qualities; professional loyalty 
stood highest in the list of items named. Mathewson (29) reported a por- 
tion of the findings of his study of the supervisory needs of secondary- 
school science teachers and ways for meeting these needs. 
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Methods of noting and evaluating classroom practices have always been 
major concerns of supervisors. From an analysis of literature Krouse (24) 
prepared a survey sheet for noting and evaluating modern and progressive 
classroom practices. Conaan (9) made a follow-up study of 302 pupils 
who graduated from the eighth grade in June 1940, from 122 schools in 
Sauk County, Wisconsin. 

In the field of rural-school improvement, Darlington’s study of rural- 
school and teacher needs resulted in the publication by Darlington and 
Skudler (11) of a teacher’s guide for the self-evaluation and in-service 
education of elementary teachers. 

Administrative Aspects of Supervision 

Data gathered by the Educational Research Service in 1939-40 from 
262 cities of 2500 and over population showed (4) much lack of uni- 
formity in supervisory organizations. Comparison with similar data 
gathered in 1929-30 showed (a) an increase in the number of positions 
classified as directors of divisions or directors of instruction, (b) the 
decrease in number of supervisors which occurred during the depression 
years has been checked somewhat, (c) the responsibility for most of the 
direct supervision continues to lie with building principals and special 
supervisors, altho there had been an increase in the number of general 
supervisors, (d) the number of elementary-school principals and the 
number of special supervisors had declined and the number of high-school 
principals had increased during the decade, and (e) two-thirds of the 
school systems had (in 1940) directors of instruction. Further light was 
cast upon the problem of allocation of supervisory responsibilities by 
Geyer (16), who studied the administrative and supervisory duties of 
forty-six teaching-principals in small elementary schools and by Edwards 
(13) who reported in considerable detail the nature of a supervisory pro- 
gram carried out over a period of four years with rural teachers in Stafford 
County, Kansas. 

Stoops reported two studies dealing with administrative aspects of super- 
vision. In one of these studies (38) three major supervisory services at 
the secondary level in 93 cities with a population of 100,000 and over 
were investigated (a) to survey current supervisory practices, (b) to 
evaluate the practices by means of mutual harmonization with authorita- 
tive literature, and (c) to recommend an effective plan for organizing 
and administering supervisory practices in large city school systems. The 
second study (39) endeavored to determine (a) means of motivation, (b) 
devices to be used, and (c) personnel to participate in the program of 
in-service growth of teachers. Questionnaires were received from 56 cities 
with populations of 100,000 and over, 81 percent of which offered profes- 
sional rewards, 51 percent offered monetary rewards, and each city used 
several of sixteen different technics for promoting teacher development. 
By the use of ten trained interviewers. Shannon (37) obtained lists of pro- 
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cedures used by 130 city and county superintendents and township prin- 
cipals in selecting the best and the poorest teachers they had ever recom- 
mended for appointment to their respective schoolboards. The most fre- 
quently used procedures were about equally fruitful in procuring ‘‘best” 
and “worst” teachers. Gore (17) conducted an extensive study (a) to 
provide a picture of the present status of Negro teachers and of the super- 
visory practices and teacher-education facilities available to them in Ten- 
nessee, (b) to evaluate these in the light of present standards and expert 
opinion, and (c) to present a constructive state program for the improve- 
ment of Negro teachers in service. 

Trends in Supervision 

The research studies in the field of supervision which have been re- 
viewed, as well as the general literature, indicate clearly the transition 
stage in which supervision finds itself. The organization and the procedures 
of supervision which formerly characterized it as mechanical, inspectional, 
and dictatorial, are giving way to viewpoints and methods which place 
emphasis upon cooperation, democratic procedures, and genuine leader- 
ship in the in-service professional development of teachers. Shannon’s 
analysis (36) of all articles on supervision of instruction and democracy 
in school administration, listed in the Educational Index from January 
1929 to February 1941, showed a decrease in the number as well as in the 
proportion of articles on supervision and a slight increase in the number 
of articles on democracy in school administration. Rorer’s timely analysis 
(35) of the principles of supervision as found in professional literature 
in order to determine which of these principles are in harmony with a 
democratic philosophy of education gave further evidence of the trend 
toward the cooperative method. Farnsworth (14) presented a revealing 
picture of the ways whereby changes took place in the state’s part in the 
supervision of instruction in Connecticut. 

The transition stage in which supervision is found at the present time 
calls for new patterns of organization, new viewpoints and philosophies, 
and new technics, some of which are emerging and are already being 
experimented with and evaluated; others await creation. The whole prob- 
lem, however, calls for a reorientation of research in accordance with the 
basic philosophy and hypotheses which are inherent in the democratic, 
cooperative approach to the professional development of teachers in serv- 
ice and the progressive improvement of school programs in a culture being 
jarred by World War II. 
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CHAPTER in 


The Organization and Administration of 
the State School System 

S. M. BROWNELL 

Review of Previous Research 

Research on the state school system was not reviewed as a separate 
section in the cycle for the Review preceding this. However, several recent 
sources review the major research and developments of state organization 
and administration to 1940. Coxe’s brief review (13) may well be supple- 
mented by the more extensive treatments such as Moehlman’s (24) , which 
is comprehensive and primarily administrative in emphasis; Mort and 
Reusser’s (27) , that primarily deals with the financial aspects of the state 
and education; Reavis and Judd’s (30), that concentrates on the teacher’s 
interests in the state and education; and Hamilton and Mort’s (21) treat- 
ment of the legal phases of state organization and administration. All 
these emphasized that education is a state function, for which the local 
management is usually delegated in large part by constitution or statute 
to locally selected school officers. They pointed out the variation between 
states in administrative organization, the common problems of conflict 
betw'een state and local authority, the tendency toward greater emphasis 
on the duties and responsibilities of the state department of education, 
and the increased pressure for or provision of state support for education. 

Current Research 

Outstanding during the period under review is the series of studies of 
state departments of education by the U. S. Office of Education (43) . Data 
for this series of monographs were derived from documentary sources 
and personal interviews with state educational officials. More than twenty 
representatives of the Office of Education produced the bulletins. Admin- 
istrative organization, financing of schools, and types of services were con- 
sidered from their historical development, their status described, and their 
problems presented. State by state, and for the states generally, the mono- 
graphs present a wealth of information about education in the forty-eight 
states not hitherto iivailable or organized for school officials and students 
of education. Alexander’s study (1) of the historical development of the 
leadership service function of state departments, with an intensive study 
of Louisiana, Tennessee, and Virginia, as three distinctive types of leader- 
ship, both supplemented and confirmed evidence presented in the mono- 
graphs. 

The chief subjects of investigation and report of research of state edu- 
cational systems, outside of the U. S. Office of Education studies, were in 
the areas of finance, reorganization of school districts, state higher edu- 
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cation, and how changes take place in state school systems. However, since 
finance is covered in another issue of the Review and since reorganization 
and higher education are covered in other chapters of this issue, they are 
not here reviewed. Other studies dealt with particular functions, services, 
relationships, or conditions of the state school system. There were numer- 
ous service publications by state departments, many of which are the 
result of research activity, altho reported for an audience interested pri- 
marily in conclusions, recommendations, or suggestions. They are there- 
fore considered separately. 

Personnel, Pupils, and Parents 

Studies of the teaching personnel on a statewide basis were those of 
Gore (17) , who, by a questionnaire study, found that there had been steady 
improvement in the in-service professional improvement of Negro teachers 
in the state of Tennessee, altho there was a general inadequacy in their 
preparation both actually and in comparison with white teachers; of the 
NEA Research Division (29) which presented in charts, tables, and de- 
scriptions the financial, membership status, and organizational procedures 
of teacher retirement plans in states; and of Smith and Scott (34) who 
assembled the legal material relating to the development of teacher tenure 
in Indiana. 

Smith and Scott (32, 33) likewise derived from the laws and judicial 
opinions of Indiana courts the legal relationships of parents and pupils 
to the public schools in respect to such things as attendance, textbooks, 
health supervision, transportation, and race segregation. 

State Department Research Studies 

The function of the research department in the state ofiSce of education, 
types of research done or to be done by it, and the organization for such 
a department as set forth by Coxe (12) provides a good background for 
state officers desiring to organize or reorganize such service. It serves also 
to indicate in part why there are few studies issued as “orthodox” research 
reports. The few which have been issued during the past three years have 
significance beyond the state borders in the data contained and in the 
treatment of the data. Pennsylvania issued two studies, one (18) of age- 
grade progress conditions of all pupils in the state. Data are so organized 
as to reveal the situation of over- and under-ageness by classes of districts 
and those with annual and semiannual promotions. One wishes that the 
analysis had given attention also to the spread of ages in groups as well 
as to the analysis of central tendencies* The other study (19) presented 
an analysis of ^affic accidents for the state and thus provides basic infor- 
mation for those engaged in safety education. Connecticut (11), thru an 
analysis of questionnaire replies, answered a series of questions on trans- 
portation problems confronting school officials. It also issued reports 
of two other questionnaire studies. One (5) was conducted by the A.A.U.W. 
of the state and analyzed the composition, organization, and activities 
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of schoolboards in the state. The other (6) portrayed guidance practices 
in the state, primarily as to their organization and administration. 

Service Publications by State Departments 

State departments, as service agencies, have placed more emphasis upon 
publications which compile data, report what is being done by schools, 
interpret research, or recommend procedures than in reporting research 
conducted by state department staff members. While only a few repre- 
sentative examples are noted here, these reports do contain data which 
the professional research worker may frequently use. They reveal prob- 
lems which are in need of careful investigation and in general are examples 
of attempts at bridging the gap between theoretical or laboratory investi- 
gations and field conditions. 

Among these publications of the past three years there have been a 
number of handbooks and bulletins dealing with problems of organization 
and administration as related to the state department. Examples are those 
to explain to the public and to school ofi&cials the functions and activities 
of the state department (8, 40) ; to aid schoolboard members in under- 
standing their duties (4, 15, 16) ; Virginia’s handbook to parents to 
explain the curriculum program (20) ; and Connecticut committee reports 
to aid in remolding curriculum policies in health (7, 10) . Standards for 
school buildings (9) ; recommended practices developed by representa- 
tives of several southern states on state and local financing of schools 
(35), transportation (36), supply management (37), school standards 
(38) , the administration of state curriculum programs (39) , and problems 
of teacher personnel (41) ; and surveys of schools (25) are other such 
publications. 

State School Surveys 

The survey reports of the Maryland school system (23), a reexamination 
of the state’s educational system, is a fairly typical survey report. It recom- 
mends m general the continuation of the same organizational pattern, 
whereas in the Rhode Island survey (28) it is recommended that tilie state 
board of education be reorganized to become a policy group, and that 
certain added functions which are now locally supported and controlled 
be centered in the state. The Nebraska survey report (42), based upon 
fact-finding committee studies of volunteer committees, is a summary 
statement of the findings and recommendations, without providing the 
supporting data. 

How Change Takes Place 

One of the limitations of status research studies is their likelihood of 
ignoring what has taken place and the reasons for the existing conditions. 
Studies showing prior conditions or why conditions exist tend to aid in 
giving proper perspective to current findings. The study of Richey (31), 
showing state school conditions of the pre-Civil War period, is such a 
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study. Perhaps those who see so clearly the defects of presentday state 
school systems could view with more pride and less alarm the vitality 
of local and state operation of schools by noting from the perspective 
of this study the changes that have come about in the past decades. Mort 
and Cornell (26) , using a variety of technics, sought to discover by study- 
ing a single state what changes were brought about in schools and how 
they were accomplished. Farnsworth (14) studied intensively the growth 
and development of five educational services on a statewide basis. From 
legislative and school documents he derived data from which schematic 
figures were drawn to show movements which preceded and influenced 
the introduction and development of the services studied. Bateman (3) 
and Alford (2) likewise sought to discover how reorganization was brought 
about or what hampered change. Another study whose major emphasis is 
upon why and how present conditions developed as they did in state 
school systems is the historical study of Mahoney (22), who sought 
clues to present relationships and attitudes by a study of the relation 
of the state to religious education in early New York. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Federal Government and Education 

S. M. BROWNELL 

The staff reports of the Advisory Committee on Education (1, 2), 
issued during the period just prior to that covered by this issue of the 
Review, provided a wealth of evidence concerning the federal govern- 
ment and education and piled up data upon which were built the recom- 
mendations for direct federal aid to remedy the inadequacies and inequities 
set forth. There is no such a series of investigations in this three-year 
span, altho some of the findings have been confirmed and others challenged' 
by new studies. 

One who wishes orientation and research background in the field will 
want to start with the section on “Federal Relations to Education” (9) in 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. This summarizes the problems 
and findings of research in the field to 1940. Three other sources, altho 
textbooks, which reflect somewhat the bias of their authors, have appeared 
and deserve listing as being especially valuable reviews of the adminis- 
trative and fiscal problems and research findings. Moehlman (26) con- 
sidered the past, present, and future of federal relations to education from 
an administrative point of view; Mort and Reusser (27) comprehensively 
dealt with the fiscal problems; Reavis and Judd (35) reviewed the prob- 
lems and activities of the federal government in education as related to 
the teacher. A further study, bringing up to date its position and its data 
on the need for federal aid to schools, was presented by the National 
Education Association (30). 

Federal Activities in Education in Other Countries 

Perspective is gained on federal relations to education in the United 
States thru studies of other countries. Cramer (18) revealed the problems 
and actions of Roman rulers in controlling higher education during the 
period from Diocletian to Justinian. Aside from the information his study 
provided in disclosing the persistence of attempts at government control 
without direct government financing, an interest of the government in 
training of competent leadership, and the struggle by teachers and students 
for freedom from types of control, the report might well be read and emu- 
lated by those who propose to write reports of historical research. 

There are several documents providing contemporary material con- 
cerning the relations of other national governments to education. Miller 
(24) provided a careful survey based upon documentary evidence, con- 
ference with educational leaders, and personal service in Canada over a 
number of years. In the chapters on “Land Grants in Aid of Education,” 
“National Defense and Education,” “Vocational Education,” and “Volun- 
tary Educational Organizations” the problems and solutions suggested 
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indicate close parallelism to problems and procedures in the United States. 
The chapter on “Rights and Privileges of Religious Minorities” delineates 
conflicts and their resolutions quite dissimilar to those in the United 
States because of the development in Canada of the church schools and 
common schools as parallel systems which receive tax support. 

The 1940 Yearbook of Education (40), which, in general, is a compila- 
tion from many contributors, was devoted to education in Great Britain, 
the Dominions, India, the Colonies, the United States, and Europe. Por- 
tions which bear on national relations to education are in part descriptive, 
altho there is a 32-page factual report on School Population and Costs 
of Higher Education, a 43-page critical review of the Spens report, and 
the report of a historical study on The State and Religious Education 
in Great Britain and Irelands Kandel (23) collected a series of articles 
which give an overview of the relationship and activities of Latin-American 
national relationships to education and reveal the common problems of 
educational need, inadequate financial support, and other problems in 
all these countries. Gallardo (21) showed the tendency of Puerto Rican 
legislation to strengthen the powers and duties of the commissioner of 
education, and Punke (33) portrayed the high degree of structural cen- 
tralization m the Mexican government as it relates to education. He was 
careful to provide evidence, however, of practice which displays the gap 
between legal provisions and actual operation of centralized control. 

The relationship of the national government to workers’ education was 
studied by Coit (17) chiefly by personal investigation and thru docu- 
mentary evidence from Denmark, Sweden, and England. Procedures were 
reported from these countries for the granting of public funds and their 
use. Chapter VIII related the findings to the United States situation and 
indicated that the Scandinavian practices of extensive public support can- 
not be made a pattern for the United States It concluded that experimenta- 
tion and testing in the adaptation of legislation to the needs of workers’ 
groups should grow out of assumption of responsibility for an educational 
program by a strengthened labor movement which develops its skill and 
understanding in working with public authorities for use of public assist- 
ance in building an effective program of workers’ education. 

Appraisal of Goyernmental Activities in Education 

Much of the research dealing with federal activities in and relationships 
to education during 1940-42 was in the nature of appraisals. Reid (36) 
studied the problems of education in the territories and outlying possessions 
of the United States, and reported more extensively and in detail than 
the staff study of the Advisory Committee (1, 2), which was largely a 
description of educational conditions. On the premise that territorial par- 
ticipation in the control and administration of education should be an 
essential part of the policy of the federal government, and that education 
should consider as basic ihe indigenous cultures, the educational systems 
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were reviewed historically and currently. A wealth of data, carefully 
documented for each system, characterized the study. In findings and 
recommendations it is typical of most current educational surveys in 
revealing inadequacies of support, insuflGiciency of trained personnel, lack 
of agreement on objectives by educational leaders, and lack of curriculum 
adaptation to needs of pupils. These varied in seriousness in the separate 
systems. It likewise set forth the essentiality of developing an educational 
organization indigenous to the conditions in each territory, of placing in 
charge of education persons who were professionally trained, and of 
establishing a policy-making body in the federal government responsible 
for guidance in the administration of education in all the territories and 
outlying possessions. This last recommendation seems not entirely con- 
sistent with the desire for indigenous systems. 

Appraisal of features of federal emergency programs was found in 
Clark’s interview (16) — questionnaire study of the Rhode Island WPA 
education project. He concluded that the program not only justified its 
cost financially, but provided social benefits that might properly be 
continued for the underprivileged. Baurer (7), by use of control group 
technic, found negative results in use of mechanical aptitude tests as selec- 
tors in organizing in the CCC prevocational trade experience classes. 
Scully and Mahoney (39) studied reading ability in CCC camps thru use 
of standardized reading tests in order to aid in organizing suitable instruc- 
tion They discovered, in general, low reading abilities, which imposed 
obvious limitations upon the instructional procedures that might be used. 
Nelson (32) used opmionnaires and scales to test the conservative-radical 
attitude of NYA aided college students as compared with non NYA stu- 
dents. The study used a control group technic. While the NYA group was 
slightly more conservative in general than the other group on the attitudes 
tested, the similarities of the two groups are of far greater significance than 
the differences. 

Appraisal of a somewhat different nature was the public opinion poll 
(31), dealing among other things with the attitude of citizens toward 
federal participation in the support of education. It showed that one-half 
of the public, who indicated a belief that some states were unable to 
finance an adequate program, would generally approve federal aid to 
overcome this condition even at the expense of higher taxes. 

Among the several studies in the field of school law Ballard (6) , using 
statutes, precedent, judicial opinion, and historical evidence, derived fac- 
tors indicating limitations on federal control of education. Chambers (11, 
12) and Punke (34) reviewed court cases dealing with federal aid for 
school projects and foimd that the courts generally upheld the legality 
of federal grants and the procedures by which they were granted. Cham- 
bers (11) and Fuller (20) showed the tendency toward the elimination 
of tax immunity of schools as far as certain activities are concerned, 
but also pointed out the offsetting benefits to schools thru the elimination 
of j*udicial barriers which have hitherto prevented reciprocal taxation. 
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Forkner (19) found the allotment of federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion (some $21,000,000) quite inadequate in terms of need or ability. 
Richards (38) made an evaluation of federal aid for school building con- 
struction and proposed a plan to equalize capital expenditures among the 
states, based upon ability of the state. Witkowiak (46), in his study of 
supreme court decisions, found that the limitations of the federal govern- 
ment over states were generally to protect private education from undue 
interference by the state, to protect contractual rights of teachers, and to 
see that all states respect the rights of all citizens, regardless of color or 
race, in extending educational opportunities. 

There were two studies that sought to find out what happened to edu- 
cational expenditures during the depression as related to federal aid. 
Thornton (44), by analyzing federal appropriations, discovered that no 
aspect of education federally aided before 1929 was deprived of aid dur- 
ing the depression period, that nearly every type of education received 
greater amounts of federal aid during the period, and that for the first 
time federal aid was granted to the general program of education. Chis- 
holm (14), seeking to discover whether federal relief and subsidies to 
states generally acted as an indirect aid to education, concluded that there 
is some evidence of some aid, but that the evidence is inconclusive. He then 
used the “Model Tax Plan” approach to show that any indirect aid was 
quite insufficient to meet educational needs. 

Need for National Participation in Education 

A number of studies reinforced in general the studies of the President’s 
Advisory Committee in demonstrating inadequacies or inequalities of 
education in the United States and the growing participation of the federal 
government in educational activities. Miller (25), using factor analysis 
technic in developing an mdex of financial ability, and census figures of 
children five to seventeen as evidence of educational need, advanced a new 
formula for calculating the relative ability of states to finance public edu- 
cation. He justified the formula as an improvement over formulas previ- 
ously proposed in that the different phases of economic life are more 
completely recognized and the basis for weighting items is more objective. 
An application of his formula confirms previous studies in showing a wide 
range in ability of states to finance an educational program, and in the 
general placement on the scale of most able and least able states. The 
extent of ability of some states, however, is not in agreement with previous 
studies. In his conclusions Miller pointed out the large proportion of chil- 
dren in the least able states and noted the danger that future generations 
may have a majority of poorly educated citizens unless some financial aid 
is provided for the less able states. 

Stoker (41) traced the history of subsidy for rural education thru 
federal relief programs, vocational education, and agricultural extension 
in relation to the Harrison-Thomas Bill. He concluded that federal subsi- 
dies had not equalized the educational opportunities for rural areas and 
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that the proposed bill would be a step in the direction of meeting rural 
needs. 

Quite a different approach to a national participation in education, 
but not by the federal government, was proposed in the study of Stratford 
(42). By using historical evidence, analysis of state constitutions, statutes, 
certification requirements, and local policies and practices concerning the 
employment of teachers, he demonstrated the restrictions on interstate 
movement of teachers and concluded that a National Board of Examiners, 
controlled professionally rather than by the federal government, is prob- 
ably the best way to break down present undesirable restrictions to inter- 
state movement of teachers. 

Educational Activities of the Federal Government 

There appears no comprehensive compilation which includes basic data 
on federal activities in education. One method of locating the number and 
extent of federal educational activities is thru federal appropriations 
which Covert (45) collected for regularly recurring federal appropria- 
tions for education by states and also for emergency funds allocated to 
education, with the bases and agencies for their administration. Other 
collections of data disclosing federal educational activities were those of 
Cartwright (10) and Worman (47), which indicated the extent of federal 
activities in adult and recreational education, and of Chambers (13), who 
included among descriptions of youth serving organizations 4H Clubs 
and Future Farmers, but not the NYA or the CCC. 

More detailed consideration of specifically federally supported educa- 
tional activities was provided by the Educational Policies Commission 
review of the CCC, NYA, and the public schools (28) and John’s (22) 
description of the PHA training program for its employees. 

Syntheses of Research Findings 

Several reports appeared during 194042 which were not issued as 
research studies, but may be classed as syntheses of research. Studies of 
the American Youth Commission (3, 4, 8, 13, 48) and of the Educational 
Policies Commission (28, 29) probed the educational activities of the 
federal government and the educational needs of youth and adults in rela- 
tion to federal responsibility. These documents set forth conclusions and 
recommended specific action or general programs and are important in 
the relationships which they establish between isolated studies and be- 
tween educational theories and practice. In considering them from the 
standpoint of research, however, they were generally insuflSciently docu- 
mented for one to know the extent to which conclusions were based upon 
careful research or upon the bias of the writers or group issuing the report. 

Bases for Further Research 

As research continues that deals with the federal government and edu- 
cation, assumptions concerning the desirability or undesirability of cen- 
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tralization will continue to color the problems studied and the conclusions 
drawn from evidence. Furthermore, hypotheses concerning governmental 
relationships will influence and perhaps stimulate inquiries concerning 
existing or proposed federal educational activities. Studenski (44), by 
searching the writings of foreign and American political scientists, made 
available the purported merits of local control and the shortcomings of 
excessive decentralization. He did the same for central control, and then 
summarized his findings, which in the main are these: 

^1. Theoretically the issue between central vs. local control is between the extremes 
of either In practice it is usually limited to the extent to which certain functions 
should be centralized or decentralized in specific situations. 

2 Most public services are of concern to local, state, and national governmental 
units; only a few to one level of government alone. 

3. Except for foreign affairs, national defense and foreign trade shared control by 
governmental units (national, state, and local) is generally^ advisable by 

(a) Independent authority over different spheres of the same function, or 

(b) Supervision by the central government over local operations, or 

(c) Joint and cooperative management. 

4 Advantages of well-conceived central and local control differ from and complement 
one another while the evils of extreme centralization or decentralization are equally 
serious. 

5. National interest is best served by a fair balance that will secure the advantages 
of both and avoid the disadvantages of each. 

Gillie (15) approached the problem of determining the merits and 
demerits of centralization by seeing how it worked in practice. In order 
to test Mort’s hypothesis of educational adaptation he used an instrument 
for measuring educational adaptability in public school systems in two 
matched groups of communities, one having a decentralized and the other 
a centralized form of educational administration. He found that some 
adaptations prosper best under centralized, some best under decentralized 
administration, and that some prosper independently of centralization. 

Two other reports which may aid the researcher in seeing or formulating 
problems for investigation are Ascher’s statement (5) of hypotheses con- 
cerning governmental relationships which need to be proved or disproved, 
and Reller’s (37) listing of reasons for central control with strengths and 
weaknesses advanced for different methods of administrative control. 
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CHAPTER V 
Higher Education 

JOHN DALE RUSSELL and FATHER ALCUIN W. TASCH 

Sources of Statistical Informatiou 

The standard reference for statistics on higher education is the 
Biennial Survey of Education published by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (3, 31) . Unfortunately the Biennial Survey is now getting farther and 
farther behind in its date of publication, the latest bulletin available at 
this writing being that presenting data for 1937-38 Data for Canadian 
institutions of higher education are published by the Educational Statistics 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (47). 

Enrolment data for 1939-40, and estimates for 1941-42 and 1942-43 
based on incomplete returns, have been published by the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education in Education for Victory (19). These statistics 
indicate that enrolments of higher institutions reached a peak of 1,493,203 
in 1939-40, and then decreased to 1,209,150 in 1942-43. The staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education (17) has also published an analysis of the census 
of 1940 which shows that 10 percent of the population of this country 
over twenty-five years of age have had some college training and 4.6 per- 
cent are college graduates. 

The most nearly up-to-the-minute statistics on college enrolments are 
those published each year in a December number of School and Society 
by Walters (59, 60, 61 ) . These statistics cover enrolment reports from a 
large number of institutions as of the opening of the autumn term of the 
then current year. Altho the returns are incomplete, the sampling appears 
to be adequate and the trends established are reliable. The report for the 
autumn of 1940 indicated a small increase over the preceding year’s enrol- 
ment, while successive decreases of 9 percent and 9.5 percent were reported 
for 1941 and 1942. Statistics of a similar sort for junior colleges, presented 
each year in a February or March number of School and Society by Eells 
(22, 23, 24), indicate continued increases in junior-college enrolments 
up to 1942. 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars publishes each year 
a valuable report by Kerr (33, 34, 35) on enrolments and degrees con- 
ferred by its member institutions. In 1940 the Association (36) published 
a ten-year summary of trends in enrolments and degrees covering 326 
institutions. Between 1929-30 and 1938-39 the number of degrees granted 
increased 36.27 percent, while enrolments increased 24.51 percent. Especi- 
ally striking has been the increase in number of master’s degrees granted. 

Two standard works of reference on institutions of higher education 
deserve mention for their excellent arrays of statistical information as well 
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as for their detailed descriptions of individual institutions. Marsh’s Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges (2) deals with the degree-granting institu- 
tions; Eells’s American Junior Colleges (20) deals widi the junior colleges. 

Studies have been reported dealing with recent enrolment trends in 
various curriculums in two different states. Boyd (5) reported for Ken- 
tucky that October 1 enrolments showed a loss from 1941 to 1942 in all 
curriculums except medicine, dentistry, and theology. Miller and Brooks 
(44, 45), reporting for New York over a five-year period ending in 1941 
and then for the one-year period ending in 1942, found trends similar to 
those reported by Boyd for Kentucky, altho New York also showed in- 
creased enrolments in nursing and home economics curriculum. 

Wellck (62) reported significantly positive correlations between the 
enrolment of institutions and the population of the counties in which 
they are located. The correlation for 115 privately controlled co-educa- 
tional colleges was 61 zt .03, indicating a strong tendency for size 
of enrolment to be larger in those institutions located in the larger centers 
of population. 

External Controls of Higher Institutions 

Relation of Higher Education to Governmental Agencies 

McNeely has studied the effect that the reorganization of many state 
governments has had on the financial control of state institutions. His 
basic study was listed in the Review of Educational Research for October 
1940 (X, p. 347) . In a more recent article (42) he reported that states are 
continuing to transfer fiscal control, both in policy determination and in 
management of financial affairs, from the governing boards of these insti- 
tutions to the governor or to some other central executive agency of the 
state. In consequence, appropriations are often made on a contingent basis 
and are subject to periodic and systematic check. 

Criteria for Establishing Institutions 

Adams (1) investigated the junior-college situation in Kentucky and 
formulated seven criteria for the establishment of a junior college: size 
of the high-school population, average number of high-school graduates 
annually, white population of district, assessed property valuation, limit 
of school indebtedness, competition with existing accredited institutions, 
and attained standards of the lower feeder-schools. Mason (41) studied 
the junior-college situation in Iowa. He concluded that the 1941 legisla- 
tive enactment, which reduced the 20,000 population limit to 5000, will 
only emphasize an already bad situation, for the junior colleges of Iowa 
are the smallest in the country and the curriculum offerings are very 
limited. Despite systematic recruitment programs, the twenty-seven Iowa 
junior colleges draw almost one-third of their students from outside their 
own districts. Mason recommends a larger geographical unit, preferably 
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the county, rather than the present traditional school district with its 
meager resources. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Higher Education 

The effect of the trend toward centralized governmental control of 
higher education and the consequent loss of vested institutional powers, 
rights, and privileges (whether constitutional, statutory, or traditional) 
is reflected in recent court decisions. Chambers reviewed these legal deci- 
sions in three articles (9, 10, 11) for each of the years from 1938 to 1941. 
Of special interest is the cause celebre of a few years ago, the cancellation 
of Bertrand Russell’s teaching appointment at the College of the City of 
New York (10) by a court, an outright invasion of the sphere of discretion 
long considered as belonging exclusively to governing boards of educa- 
tional institutions. Of great significance is the tendency toward closer 
scrutiny by the courts (9, 10) of the tax exemptions which institutions 
enjoy by charter. Another important trend is the breaking down by the 
courts (11) of the harsh and antiquated doctrine under which public 
and private colleges or universities formerly enjoyed almost complete 
immunity from tort liability. 

The analysis (8) by Chambers covering the period 1936-40, published 
as a sequel to his earlier work, clearly indicates the impact of social forces 
upon higher education in matters of tax exemptions, financial structure 
and support, and the self-governing nature and present legal status of 
these institutions. 

Chambers (12) also has reviewed briefly all the junior-college legisla- 
tion enacted during 1941 in nine states and proposed in five or six other 
states. Of greatest significance are the Texas and Washington statutes, 
which provide state aid to the amount of $50 and $75-$100 per student 
respectively for junior-college students. Similar bills failed of passage in 
New Jersey and New York. Four states (Arkansas, Iowa, North Dakota, 
and Vermont) passed laws that set up criteria for the establishment of 
public junior colleges. 

Inter-Institutional Coordination 

The avoidance of costly and unnecessary duplication in the services of 
various state-supported institutions of higher education has long been a 
goal of state reorganizations. McNeely (43) , in the last manuscript he pre- 
pared before his death, pointed out five causes of unnecessary duplication : 
(a) aggrandizement of the individual institution, (b) unwholesome com- 
petition among institutions, especially in the recruiting of students, (c) 
pressures of communities to establish and expand institutions in their 
localities, (d) failure of institutions to limit their functions to the particular 
type of work they are best equipped to perform, and (e) failure of the 
state to establish a suitable co-ordinating agency. To these items the Report 
of the Oklahoma State Co-ordinating Board (46) adds the traditional 
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autonomy and independence of institutions of higher education. McNeely 
(43) listed four criteria for determining whether duplication of services is 
justified; (a) the extent of the student demand, (b) the effect of duplica- 
tion on the quality of the offering, (c) the geographical location of the 
duplicating programs, and (d) the effect on the cost of education. He also 
mentioned two obstacles to any plans for elimination of duplication — 
narrow alumni loyalty and the self-mterest of communities where institu- 
tions are located. 

In seven states, according to Smittle (57), attempts to avoid duplica- 
tion have been made thru the establishment of boards for the coordination 
of curriculums. In these earlier attempts only two states (Pennsylvania 
and Utah) achieved even limited success. The failure in the other five 
states (Alabama, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas, and Washington), said 
Smittle, was due mainly to the fact that membership of the respective 
coordinating agencies was composed of the representatives of the govern- 
ing boards of those institutions in which overlapping and duplication 
occurred; this is a violation of the old principle, nemo judex in propria 
causa. 

Later attempts at coordination have been more successful. Of greatest 
significance are the studies of the plans of North Carolina (39), Oklahoma 
(46), and Oregon (7). No single pattern has been found to be generally 
acceptable or suitable, principally because, as Lockmiller (39) stated, 
consolidation is not so much a single act, the result of legislative fiat, 
as a continuous process going on for years. 

The movement in North Carolina started in 1931 and Lockmiller’s 
report (39) traces its history during the ten years following. After a 
survey by national experts, the three North Carolina institutions were 
consolidated under a single governing board of one hundred members 
appointed by the state assembly, with the governor as ex officio chairman. 
The board, thru its own elected executive committee and a single adminis- 
trative head, a chancellor, exercises complete control over the organization 
and administration of the unified system of higher education. Lockmiller 
listed the significant features of the plan, such as the safeguarding of the 
endowment of each institution, the gradual reorganization of the existing 
administration and faculty, and the allocation of educational functions. 
He also called attention to three weaknesses; the large size of the board 
(one hundred members), the failure to include the three state teacher- 
training institutions in the unification plan, and the failure to define 
clearly the relation of the new system of higher education to the state 
department of public instruction. 

The Oregon plan, initiated about the same time as that in North Caro- 
lina, has been studied critically by Byrne (7) . The Oregon plan includes 
these features: reorganization of ihe six state institutions of higher educa- 
tion, including the three state teachers colleges; creation of a single depart- 
ment of higher education under a lay board of nine directors, appointed 
by the governor for nine years; centralized control and unified adminis- 
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tration under a chancellor appointed by the board, with centralized budget- 
ary control and a uniform accounting system; centralized direction for 
the coordination of curriculum functions; allocation of functions and estab- 
lishment of a common lower division operating thru several institutions, 
and differentiation of curriculum functions thru direct assignment to spe- 
cific institutions of upper-division curriculums for specialization and pro- 
fessional preparation; the inter-institutional character of the dean-directors, 
who are not administrators but who rather perform staff functions as 
specialist-advisers to the chancellor. Byrne (7) reported objectively the 
major accomplishments of the plan over a six-year period. He found that 
it has resulted in more equitable expenditures for the operation and main- 
tenance of the several institutions, more economical procedures and sub- 
stantial savings to taxpayers, improved coordination of physical plants, 
elimination of curriculum duplication, increased total offerings available 
to students, improved standards and faculty, and increased enrolment. 
Hunter’s account (30) of the Oregon plan confirmed Byrne’s findings 
and provided a descriptive appraisal of the qualitative and quantitative 
results achieved. 

Lowell’s contribution (40), a profitable companion-piece to Byrne’s 
report (7), described the consolidation and operation of the six state- 
institution libraries as an integral part of the new Oregon state system of 
higher education. The plan, under an inter-institutional library council, 
allowed for free circulation of all books as property of the state to all the 
students in all institutions, and has resulted in increased economy of 
operation, better staff, a definite budget for each unit, and a centralized 
system of ordering, filing, and cataloging. The plan is educationally 
important since it is the first instance of statewide unification of institu- 
tional libraries. Lowell also included a brief survey of twelve other college 
and university library consolidations. 

The step taken by Oklahoma toward inter-institutional coordination is 
significant because it involves private as well as public institutions. The 
problem was acute because of die failure of the former coordination board 
to function effectively (57) and because Oklahoma had nineteen state- 
supported institutions— more than any other state — as well as numerous 
privately-controlled institutions. A constitutional amendment, passed by 
popular referendum in 1941, established a new state educational adminis- 
trative agency of nine members, called the State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion. The report of this board (46) described the new coordination plan 
in detail and reported the progress made in policy formulation and direc- 
tion of effort toward cooperation and coordination. The adopted amend- 
ment provides for coordination of private institutions under regulations 
set forth by the state regents. “It is a unique departure from educational 
philosophy and practice. It has no direct counterpart in American legal 
history, but the idea that denominational institutions complement tax-sup- 
ported higher education and deserve any encouragement that any state 
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can give has been an integral part of the coordination movement for the 
last ten years ” 

In a questionnaire study for the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Sanford (51) reviewed the arrangements for cooperation and coordi- 
nation among member institutions. He concluded that two main factors 
have promoted the development of coordination: (a) integration of all 
institutions of higher learning into a coordinated system, and (b) interests 
held in common by administrators and faculties of these institutions in a 
program of teacher education for the state. 

Accreditation of Higher Institutions 

In a study prepared for the National Council of Chief State School 
Of&cers, Kelly and his associates (32) showed how the accrediting move- 
ment, which started as an effort of the colleges to raise their own standards, 
has been transformed into cumbersome machinery making a multiplicity 
of demands and setting up confusing standards of procedure and policies. 
Accrediting procedures have often been set up without due regard for the 
peculiar purposes and functions of state institutions, especially in the 
larger university systems. State agencies, it must also be recognized, lack 
proper organization and policies for the establishment, supervision, and 
enforcement of acceptable standards. State agencies face two handicaps in 
attempting to accredit higher institutions: (a) most colleges were estab- 
lished long before accreditation developed, and they maintain a tradition 
of institutional independence, buttressed by charter rights and also by the 
influence of loyal alumni in high positions; (b) in thirty-seven states 
institutional charters may legally be obtained without meeting any educa- 
tional standards and without previous approval by any appropriate state 
agency; only fourteen states have legal provisions in force to regulate the 
degree- and diploma-granting privilege. Nevertheless, Kelly contended 
that the state cannot escape its accrediting duties, and he offered proposals 
for a unified, strong, central state accrediting agency to replace the volun- 
tary, extra-legal accrediting associations. 

The faculty of Swarthmore College, in a cooperative study of their own 
institution under Aydelotte’s regime, reached a conclusion that differs 
sharply from that of many professorial groups with regard to the place 
and functions of the governing board. The Swarthmore faculty concluded 
that final and absolute authority for the government of an educational 
institution should reside, not in the instructional staff, but in the board 
of control, subject only to the terms of the charter and the limits developed 
by custom. They feel that even Oxford and Cambridge, which operate 
under strong faculty control, possess too high a coeflScient of inertia for 
greatest usefulness and efficiency. The Swarthmore group concluded, how- 
ever, that the faculty should share in the formulation of aims and the 
determination of policies. These conclusions are more than mere opinion, 
for they are supported by evidence that at Swarthmore these practices 
result in excellent staff morale and superior educational achievement. 
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Internal Controls of Higher Institutions 
Officers of Administration 

Wilkins (63) presented a most enlightening concept of the nature of 
an effective college or university administrative officer. This concept grew 
out of what is in effect a job analysis based on his long experience and 
his acquaintance with some hundred presidents and deans of higher in- 
stitutions. He used the term “professor-administrant” to convey the idea 
that the administrative officer is not in reality a different breed of man 
from the instructor, but merely a faculty member who has had some 
admmistrative responsibilities added to or substituted for his usual schol- 
arly duties. He concluded that because the central purpose of the institu- 
tion is teaching and research, administrative officers should be chosen 
from those with faculty status. Scott (54) takes sharp issue with Wilkins, 
and implies that an unrealistic picture of administrative officers has been 
presented. He suggested that most men seem to forget the professorial 
point of view when they become administrative officers. Scott’s approach 
to the problem is less objective and less constructive than that of Wilkins, 
but the failure to reach an agreement indicates the need for more pene- 
trating research on the nature of the successful collegiate administrator. 

Functions of the Faculty 

Committee T of the American Association of University Professors 
made in 1939 an extensive report (48) on the place and function of the 
faculty in institutional government. An earlier study by this same com- 
mittee was reported in the Review of Educational Research for October 
1937 (VII, p. 420). In the 1939 study (48) questionnaire returns were 
received from 177 institutions. Only 43 reported any definite plan in 
operation for facilitating an exchange of opinion between the faculty and 
the trustees. In a large majority of institutions the faculty is completely 
disregarded in the choice of a new president, a new dean, or a new 
department head or chairman. A symposium, in which descriptions of 
plans in effect at certain universities were presented, did not lead to any 
definite conclusions concerning arrangements that would be generally 
acceptable for improving the relations of faculties with governing boards. 

The Swarthmore faculty (58) has described the place of the faculty 
in that institution, under a plan which is based not so much upon a formal 
division of areas or powers as on a process of constant, sympathetic 
interchange of opinion and experience thru both formal and informal 
conferences between the administration and the faculty. The result is 
reported to be flexibility, informality, unobtrusiveness, and a coopera- 
tive, democratic spirit in college administration. 

The democratic ideal in institutional government, Bixler insisted in his 
more or less philosophical analysis (4), is a necessary condition for effec- 
tive administration in the “college of integrity.” The all too common 
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interpretation of administration-faculty relations as a management-em- 
ployee relation he holds to be basically wrong from the viewpoint of 
“integrity” in education. 

Administration of Faculty Personnel 

Wilson (65) , writing in 1941, pointed out that an apparent oversupply 
of holders of the Ph.D. degree was being created. He noted that more 
than 3000 people were receiving the doctorate annually, the principal 
opportunity for their employment being in college teaching. His conclu- 
sions indicated that the market could not absorb nearly as many doctors 
as were being produced by the graduate schools. Curiously, only two 
years later an article in Education for Victory (18) reported a shortage 
of 1660 instructors in a sample of 287 institutions. According to this latter 
study, 9665 college staff members left institutions of higher education in 
this country between the 1942 commencement and October 15 of that year. 
The supply of and the demand for college faculty members are apparently 
affected by conditions which have as yet not been fully charted. 

A study of the tenure of college faculty members, that is especially 
significant because of the technic employed, is reported by Kimmel (37), 
who traces for a single college the complete history of the connection 
of each faculty member during the entire 48 years of the institution’s 
existence. This longitudinal study of tenure yields the surprisingly low 
figure of 5.3 years for the average length of a teacher’s connection with 
the institution. Out of more than 600 faculty members who had been 
connected with the institution, only 94 different persons had received 
promotions during the past seventeen years. Similar studies using the 
longitudinal technic in a wide range of institutions might shed interesting 
new light on the situation with respect to faculty tenure in general. 

An extremely valuable analysis of college plans for retirement income 
has been contributed by Robbins (50). The features of the retirement 
plans in over 600 colleges and universities are thoroly analyzed in this 
study, and sound principles for the establishment and operation of a 
retirement system are presented. 

Charters (14) reported a study of the working load of the faculty mem- 
bers in the College of Education of the Ohio State University. The median 
load reported was fifty-eight hours of work per week, much of the work 
being done at night or over weekends. The popular conception of the 
leisurely life of the college professor seems refuted by these figures, tho 
similar studies in a wide variety of institutions would be needed to establish 
the general condition. 

Simons (55) concluded from questionnaire replies from 121 junior 
colleges, that “classroom supervision has no established reputation with 
junior-college administrators. They are groping between accepted second- 
ary-school techniques and the current distrust of classroom supervision in 
colleges and universities.” 
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Organization of the Curriculum 

The curriculum of higher education has been the subject of extensive 
study in recent years, tho most of the investigations pertain to the content 
and to the organization of the curriculum, rather than to its administra- 
tion as strictly defined. The most extensive single study is that by Brum- 
baugh and Haggerty (6), which describes and analyzes in considerable 
detail the curriculum organizations of 276 institutions holding membership 
in the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
investigators concluded that, tho the institutions are in substantial agree- 
ment that general and liberal education are important objectives, the 
programs established to attain these objectives differ widely. Two signifi- 
cant developments are noted: (a) the horizontal differentiation between 
the first two and the last two years of the four-year college, now commonly 
known as the upper and lower division, and (b) the emphasis on the 
vertical grouping of subjects in curriculums to accord with the student’s 
vocational interests. Brumbaugh and Haggerty also noted the development 
of three principles of curriculum organization, which are now being 
widely followed: (a) provision of basic general education for all students 
in the first two years and specialization in the last two years, (b) require- 
ment of certain general courses or areas of all students regardless of the 
curriculum they follow — a core of content and experience, (c) broad 
contact with several fields thru survey courses rather than intensive study 
in a few subjects, and specialization in at least one area in the upper 
division. 

That there is need of broader and better organized courses and better 
guidance of students for more adequate coverage of the various fields of 
human knowledge is borne out by Wilkins’ study (64) of 249 Oberlin 
College graduates for 1939. Students with a major in one division are dis- 
posed, he showed, to neglect at least one other division; this is especially 
true of the students majoring in the humanities, the choice of over 42 
percent of the Oberlin students. Wilkins recommends increasing require- 
ments within the divisions since more catalog recommendations are 
ineffective. 

The trend away from departmental lines toward divisional organization 
of the curriculum is confirmed by Ford’s investigation (27). Administra- 
tors as well as teachers favor the divisional organization because, as 
they say, it makes for a more flexible and less narrow program for the 
students, effects a selection of more naturally related subjects, unifies 
the curriculum around larger fields of knowledge, and brings the faculty 
of related departments together for consultation and interaction. Ford 
concluded, however, that the divisional heads should have no administra- 
tive authority over department chairmen, but should act in an advisory 
capacity and should help to correlate the work more closely. 

The shift to broad survey courses is noted also by Charters in his study 
(13) of 350 institutions. He found that 170 of these institutions had 
survey courses that cut across departmental lines in six large fields of 
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knowledge; the social studies, the natural sciences, the physical sciences, 
the biological sciences, the humanities, and the philosophy of living 
Half the institutions offer not more than two survey courses, and only 
one-eighth of the institutions offer more than four. The first survey course 
was offered in 1919 and the introduction of such courses has been at an 
accelerating pace. Only 10 percent of the present offerings were intro- 
duced during the 1920’s, but 90 percent of them were introduced in the 
most recent ten years, and 55 percent were introduced in the most recent 
five years. 

Of great significance is the development of terminal courses in higher 
education. Koos (38) has presented a general overview of terminal offer- 
ings, in which he points out that the movement has been confined chiefly 
to the junior colleges, tho a few degree-granting institutions have set up 
terminal curriculums of less than four years in length Survey courses 
have proved especially popular in terminal curriculums. The emphasis 
in terminal curriculums has been on occupational preparation m the 
junior colleges, while the relatively few four-year institutions which have 
terminal curriculums have tended to emphasize general education as an 
objective. In terminal curriculums in junior 'colleges, courses in the 
newer fields have increased more rapidly than courses in the traditional 
disciplines. 

The exhaustive study of junior-college terminal education by Eells (21) 
showed that two major types of curriculums are maintained, the general 
or cultural and the vocational or semiprofessional. Koos also noted this 
same classification (38) The report by Eells (21) on the status of junior- 
college terminal education is based on information from 610 institutions. 
It summarized conditions with respect to the extent and character of the 
development, the legal status, the recognition by accrediting agencies, the 
staff, the equipment, the library, and the financing of the program. In 
addition, Eells suggested some 150 problems that are deserving of further 
study. A valuable companion to this work is the fully annotated and 
classified bibliography of over 1500 titles on the literature of terminal 
education in the junior college by Engleman and Eells (25). 

A number of other studies on terminal education in junior colleges 
are contributed by Down^ (16), Gilger (28), Reynolds and Carpenter 
(49), and Schultz (53). Downe’s study is concerned chiefly with the 
New England institutions. She reported that in junior colleges of the 
United States as a whole only 34 percent of the students are enrolled in 
terminal courses even tho 75 percent terminate their education with the 
junior college, in these New England institutions, however, 68 percent 
are enrolled in terminal education, with 73 percent terminating their edu- 
cation in the junior college. 

In his catalog study (53) of 31 junior colleges chosen at random in the 
South and Southwest, Schultz found that terminal curriculums have their 
most extensive development in public institutions. He suggested that too 
much emphasis is placed on secretarial and business training. He found the 
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offerings otherwise to be rather restricted and that proper financing is the 
greatest factor in limiting the development of technical and semiprofes- 
sional courses. 

Reynolds and Carpenter made a strong plea (49) for the development 
of junior colleges in Missouri and especially of technical and semiprofes- 
sional courses. Their argument is based on an analysis of the occupational 
choices of almost 30,000 high-school students, 72 percent of whom want 
vocational education, and over 50 percent of whom chose professional 
and related services. A specific type of terminal curriculum is described 
by Gilger (28), in his account of the program offered in six New York 
agricultural and technical institutions, which in effect are state junior 
colleges. 

Smith (56) made a study of the extent to which work experience is pro- 
vided in the curriculums of junior colleges thru what is called the coop- 
erative type of program. His returns from sixty-four junior colleges (87.6 
percent of all such institutions that claim to have a cooperative type pro- 
gram) indicated that fully half of those that have been listed as having 
work experience as a part of the curriculum do not have a program that 
is actually of the cooperative type. He concluded that only 0.6 percent 
of the junior-college students of the country are enrolled in cooperative 
work-experience programs. 

Extension Service 

Learning while earning makes an appeal to some 4,000,000 people 
according to Creese (15), who visited over thirty colleges that engage in 
extension work thru correspondence courses. Creese found that such work 
is usually undertaken for its vocational value. He devoted considerable 
space to the government-sponsored defense-training program, and to the 
function of the colleges in wartime education. 

Administration of Endowment 

Sattgast (52) contributed an evaluation of the principles and policies 
of endowment fund administration in forty-five selected colleges and 
universities. He found that institutions having investment committees 
with some legal or business training and with proper facilities for invest- 
ment research maintain the highest rate of income and the least fluctuation 
in income from endowment. Effective management follows the policy of 
distributing the risks over a large number of carefully selected qualit\ 
holdings. Sattgast found no uniformity in actual practice in endowment 
management. He suggested seven principles, each with its own recom- 
mended policy, for the administration of endowments. 

Administration of Publicity and Public Relations 

Both Fine (26) and Harral (29) have contributed studies on public 
relations for institutions of higher education. Tho Harral wrote more 
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recently, he provided chiefly sage advice based on a descriptive analysis 
of the meaning, function, and media of public relations. The book is 
readable and informative, but it scarcely classifies as research for it is 
based largely on the writer’s personal experience and his subjective 
appraisals. Perhaps the greatest value of Harral’s contribution is its last 
two pages, which list the “Elements of a Public Relations Program” (29). 

Fine’s study (26) is the result of an objective examination of the pro- 
gram and administration of public relations in 180 institutions. Fine 
indicated that while 98 percent of the presidents are in favor of publicity 
in order to create goodwill, add to the reputation of the college, and 
interpret the place of the institution in the community, only 83 percent 
of their institutions have publicity programs and maintain publicity 
ofiSces. Even for these he found no systematic method of operation and 
management of publicity. Fine concluded that the principal reasons for 
this situation are the limited budget allowances and the problem of censor- 
ship, especially in the smaller denominational colleges. 
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FOREWORD 


Again war has focused attention on physical and mental health. All 
the problems defined and studied since 1917-18 are still with us but the 
past three years have brought them into bolder relief. 

The war has demonstrated the national danger of mental and physical 
deficiency. The shortage of manpower has compelled both the armed 
services and industry to revise standards of physical and mental com- 
petence. More attention has been given to placement of the less fit. Measures 
have been taken to prevent physical or mental breakdown. More attention 
has been given to improving the efficiency of the individual. There is 
growing realization that the nation cannot afford an ever increasing per- 
centage of its citizens to be physically or mentally deficient. 

During the past three years there has been much speculative writing on 
the problems of mental and physical health. The types of research reviewed 
in previous issues have been continued. The chief gain has been in new 
research conducted within the armed services and industry. This exten- 
sion of research into new areas should grow in volume and in value to 
education. 

This issue continues the emphasis of previous issues on mental hygiene 
and carries a new chapter interpreting “trends in school health service.” 
The latter presents an interesting challenge to those who would improve 
the health of school children thru research or modification of school 
health programs. 

J. Cayce Morrison 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 
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INTRODUCTION 

Eve hundred years ago the world was flat. To most persons it looked 
flat. People were taught that it was flat. People wanted it flat. They 
governed their lives in accord with a flat world Most people lived and 
died accepting inadequate and erroneous observations, and being careful 
not to take chances of falling over the edge. To a few careful observers, 
however, such as Leonardo Da Vinci and Cristofero Colombo, the world 
was not flat. 

The phenomena that today are used by a ten-year-old child to explain 
the roundness of the earth were available for observation five hundred years 
ago. The shadow of the earth on the moon, the masts of distant ships, the 
positions of the stars, were all there. But five hundred years ago it was 
difficult to observe exactly or to relate such observations into a consistent 
hypothesis regarding the shape and behavior of the earth. 

The gradually emerging discovery, demonstration, and acceptance of 
this one fact in geography — ^the roundness of the earth — ^has taken a matter 
of centuries. The resulting adaptation of man to living in a round world 
has been accompanied by a revolution in his life and thought. Who is to 
say that man’s observation has been indeed dull, or his learning slow? 

Today the phenomena of human behavior are before us, available for 
all to see. Today parents fondle and flog their children; teachers encourage 
and harass their pupils; nations fight their neighbors and change their 
loyalties overnight. Most people continue to be bewildered by the ap- 
parent inconsistencies and contradictions in human motives. 

The earnest groping for a better understanding, the striving for a 
vigorous and harmonious relationship with others, and the search for 
physical well-being are probably as old as biological protoplasm itself. 
So, five hundred years of groping toward mental and physical health is 
indeed a short time. This Review reports research published in a three-year 
period. The modern Leonardos and Cristoferos whose published research 
is reviewed in this number are not satisfied with the shape of things as 
they are. 

The contributors to this number have had the task of sorting out repre- 
sentative studies. Each has been generous in his interpretation of what is 
and is not research. Each has rejected large numbers of publications not 
even regarded by their authors as research material. The very mass of 
this rejected material, however, represents an active interest in mental 
and physical health. 

In the following chapters, progress in the trend of thinking and in the 
application of evolving principles of mental and physical health is un- 
mistakable and encouraging to an educator. 

Harold H. Anderson 
Chairman of the Committee^ on Mental 
Hygiene and Health Education 
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CHAPTER I 


Trends in Mental Hygiene; An Interpretation 

SPAFFORD ACKERLY 

Mental hygiene, or broadly speaking the prevention of human mal- 
adjustments, cannot be considered as a separate discipline because all 
prevention is based upon an understanding of causes. Knowledge of causa- 
tion is ever being broadened by expanding knowledge of how the total 
organism behaves in health and disease. Therapy in turn quickens the 
spirit of scientific inquiry into causes. 

Few if any mental ills are now thought to be actually and solely due 
to specific causative factors such as syphilis, alcohol, glandular dysfunc- 
tion, or early psychic trauma. The discovery of the spirochaeta pallidum 
as the cause of dementia paralytica in 1905 was supposed to lead to 
rational specific treatment. During succeeding years there was a great 
wave of interest in the search for specific causes of man’s mental and 
emotional ills. Researchers hoped to institute specific therapy. During this 
era of concentration on specific causation, therapy in general suffered, as 
did prevention. However, quacks and charlatans flourished. Out of all this 
came serious questionings: Was preoccupation with the sick parts of man 
enough? 

Excellent studies began to appear showing how psychoneurotic patients 
treated with diet, rest, and medicine improved, but so did those treated 
with psychotherapy alone (4) . Was there something in the very nature of 
man himself and his relationship to other men that was therapeutic? Even 
the so-called specific therapy of syphilis of the brain, the results of a 
specific causative agent, has not proved as successful in some types of 
individuals as in others. Now most physicians are treating the persons who 
have diseases and not merely the diseases themselves. If a person who has 
brain syphilis, for instance, is basically maladjusted to begin with, syphilitic 
treatment has been shown to be less effective than in the case of the 
previously stable and well-adjusted person (7). Similarly, educators have 
come to recognize that the adjustment of the total child is important in 
the treatment of speech and reading defects as well as other special dis- 
abilities. 

The study of the person as a whole and the factors that seem to prevent 
him from behaving as an integrated unit has brought about gratifying 
results. This trend is broad and inclusive (1). Not alone medical, it is a 
product of the humanization of all disciplines that are concerned with the 
shackles that prevent man from becoming well, strong, and free. It is as 
tho a tired world were again seeking an answer to the age old question: 
What is a man? Is he but a cog in the wheel of a deified state? Is society to 
survive thru having the individual commit hara-kiri (in many ways besides 
a physical death) for the glorification of the state? Is this a delusion? Or 
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IS it a delusion that man himself has the potentialities for self-determina- 
tion as he grows in self-realization, willingly accepting struggle and self- 
sacrifice for constructive social ideals. In war industries today many 
good workmen, altho earning two and three times their former salaries, 
are said to be dissatisfied because they have no means of furthering their 
own advancement. Many physicians have been amazed at the number of 
chronic nervous invalids unproductive for years in spite of good medical 
and social welfare treatment who are now working hard in war industries. 
Individual neurosis may be a temporary protection for society, but chronic 
illness is but a prelude to mass unrest. This is the national and interna- 
tional mental hygiene that democracies are concerning themselves with 
today. What is being done in the direction of understanding the nature of 
the limitations that beset man and keep him from utilizing his total self 
more effectively? 

Because the last three years have seen the world immersed in a great 
war, many important phases of research have had to be discontinued. Some 
are undoubtedly flowering, but because of pressing war demands, they are 
not receiving the recognition they deserve. In war, attention is focused 
primarily on war materials and the fitness of men and women to carry on 
the war effort. Therefore, there has been increased activity in the prac- 
tical application of what is already known of clinical medicine in general 
and psychological measurements in particular. Whereas vocational apti- 
tude tests for military job placements have for the first time in history 
been a part of the routine induction process, military authorities have 
been slow in utilizing tests for personality diagnosis, notably the newly 
developed Rorschach group test (8, 9). All this has broad mental hygiene 
implications for the postwar education and industrial placements. 

Over one million children now in public schools in this country are 
headed for treatment in some mental hospital at some time during their 
lives. In some backward communities in this country as high as 50 percent 
of all lA registrants have been rejected for general unfitness for service 
and half of this number for mental and emotional difficulties (15). Due 
to these conditions it would not be surprising if the public looked to 
its educational institutions for answers to three questions: first, are these 
conditions being recognized in our school children today; second, can 
they be recognized; and third, if so, what is being done about them? One 
group of investigators contemplated a project to detect mental and emo- 
tional unfitness in sixteen and seventeen year olds in a selected city with 
provisions for treatment before being called to the draft. 

Child development investigators, educators, psychologists, neurophysiolo- 
gists, and anthropologists are continuing to make strides in the recogni- 
tion of individual differences not only in physique (16) and temperament 
(17), but also in the correlation of electrical activity patterns of the cortex 
with unstable emotional behavior (2). 

Research in the early recognition of human maladjustments continues to 
point to the need for a satisfying family life in the first five years of 
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childhood. This is a fact which the war has reemphasized in England and 
Europe where young children must live apart from their parents m 
nursery schools. Normal psychological growth is often retarded, and in- 
stances of dramatic regression to babyhood are common (6). Recognition 
of the factors that limit and retard healthy growth m the first five years of 
life constitutes the most fertile field for educational research. 

Sociological research of late has been aimed at discovering underlying 
principles of human behavior. The investigators have convinced themselves 
at least that most, if not all, troublesome anxieties are the results of un- 
fortunate social learning and have shown why it is so difficult for indi- 
viduals to unlearn these patterns (13). These advances in diagnosis are 
important, but a consideration of treatment methods is a vital corollary, 
not only for the results achieved, but also as a means of critically evaluating 
man’s labors in harnessing his personal forces for the attainment of im- 
mediate and remote goals. 

Long before the Western powers awoke from their troubled sleep, the 
Axis powers caught the potent meaning of morale-building thru propa- 
ganda. Such a process lifted them by their very bootstraps and released a 
striking force, angry, ugly, and dangerous to others. This force was as soul- 
satisfying to them as the integrated cadences and rhythmical surgmgs of 
a Wagnerian opera. Whether or not we fully recognize it, men’s minds 
since die war began have been preoccupied as never before with the mean- 
ings of such things (3, 19). 

“Next to fear, depression is the most common spectre of mankind.” It 
demoralizes the individual as well as peoples. An understanding of these 
states of mind, the somatic pathways used in their elaboration, and the 
knowledge of the uses of electricity in relieving pathological tensions and 
indeed the mental states themselves, particularly depressive reactions, have 
been the special concern of neuropsychiatrists during the last several years. 
Out of this concern has come food for thought for the mental hygienists. 

Hughings Jackson once wrote that fear is the breakdown of that noble 
emotion anger; a dissolution of the more highly integrated state of the 
nervous system. United States Marines are utilizing this principle in over- 
coming natural fear by heightening fighting morale thru anger. “Nothing 
can stop the angry Marines,” is the common expression. When such morale 
is lacking, fear and anxiety creep in to block smoothly flowing action. 
These symptoms may then be combatted by a rational explanation of the 
nature of fear in man as distinct from fear in the lower animals. Such 
fear is the fear of not living up to one’s standards of performance. It is not 
fear of dying or being injured; it is fear of being afraid. 

While there seems of late to be no change in the fundamental concepts- 
underlying psychotherapy in general, there has been a growing trendy 
more especially noticed among the psychoanalysts, to shorten therapy. This 
trend is seen in the 1942 Report of the Council on Brief Psychotherapy (9) ^ 
There is now a conviction on the part of psychiatric personnel in the 
service that many war casualties could be returned to duty in the war zone 
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if treated early in the field rather than weeks later in hospitals in this 
country. “The psychoneuroses of war "comprise a high, percentage of all war 
casualties and have the peculiar property of developing chronicity and 
resistance to therapy if not treated promptly” (11). 

Thomas has made a thoro-going review of the literature and has prepared 
an excellent bibliography on the present status of group psychotherapy 
(18). There is ample evidence in this literature as to the effectiveness of 
group psychotherapy in the fields of neurosis and delinquency. The methods 
used show wide variations. Evaluations of these methods range from be- 
ing powerfully supportive, as in the Alcoholic Anonymous groups, to 
sternly critical as in the case of procedures followed in some military 
detention units for psychopaths and other offenders. Group therapy with 
children has progressed to the point where the mental hygienist would 
seem to be ready to pool his knowledge with the educator for a concerted 
move to apply more effectively in the classroom what is known in both 
fields (18). 

Whether dealing with groups or individuals, the general theme of most 
reports on therapy has been concerned with the general topic of anxiety 
and the dramatic advances in the treatment of depressions. Along with these 
reports have appeared stimulating researches in brain localization and in 
the more accurate determination of the role of the prefrontal lobe in the 
elaboration of anxiety. 

Lashley and his followers are studying the controversial subject of brain 
localization with more than academic interest. The recent work on frontal 
lobe extirpation in rodents makes even the rodent’s cortex appear to be 
more highly differentiated in this area than earlier maze studies led the 
researchers to believe (14). 

The thought-provoking research of the so-called “psychosurgeons” 
deserves careful scrutiny. According to the authors of Psychosurgery^ the 
stroke of a knife thru the thalamic fronto-cortical pathways can change 
the anxiety ridden introvert into a complacent extrovert interested pri- 
marily in the here and now and not in yesterday or tomorrow. He is 
robbed of practically none of his intelligence as measured at least by stand- 
ard tests. Varying degrees of inertia and apathy replace excessive neurotic 
drive, concern, and anxiety. The normal consciousness of self and the keen 
appreciation of social relationships are replaced by a more impersonal 
attitude making it difficult “to do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” How laboriously one works to reeducate a person away from 
excessive anxious overelaboration of emotionally charged thoughts! How 
much of the time he labors with indifferent success! But the knife may 
bring this about sometimes before the patient is removed from the operating 
table, changed from a victim of overelaboration to a victim of underelab- 
oration. “If fixation of the ideas becomes the criterion of a psychosis, 
then anything that prevents such fixation can be of benefit. To the normal 
individual the frontal lobes are indispensable; to the sick individual they 
may be destructive” (5). 
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The most significant advance in recent years has been in the treatment 
of mood disorders of the manic depressive type and the agitated depressive 
involutional states with convulsive shock. More recently this shock has 
been produced by electricity in preference to drugs such as insulin and 
metrazoL Indeed, generalized convulsive shock therapy seems to act as a 
specific for exaggerated mood variations up or down, returning the in- 
dividual to his normal mood as well as producing a sense of relaxation with 
return of normal sleep and hunger rhythms (11). This trend in treatment 
appears to be no passing fad and the future will see many refinements in 
application. 

The next step is to find out why a convulsion produces these effects. 
Mental hygienists are asking why this procedure cannot be used earlier to 
abort tension states before they become pathological in duration as well 
as degree. Cannot electric shock convulsion be considered a “moral 
equivalent of war” for the sick individual in conflict — a relatively harmless 
explosion for the organism’s pent-up energies that civilization itself has 
created but has not yet found the secret of utilizing effectively in peace? 

The smoldering fires of resentment of the nervous invalid no less than 
the chronically ill sections of society so dramatically portrayed in Grapes 
of Wrath and Tobacco Road, are only temporarily checked by the spirit of 
defeatism. Statesmen, sociologists, industrialists, psychologists, educators, 
theologians, public health officers, and mental hygienists may ponder these 
things. Until these needs for the healthy and constructive release of energy 
are met in the home, in the classroom, on the playground, and in industry, 
diagnostic and palliative measures rather than preventive will continue 
to absorb our energies. 

Obviously the answer is not to insult the flower of our evolutionary 
heritage (the frontal lobes) by severing its stem, thereby dashing man’s 
hopes for a richer destiny in human relationships. If not, must man then 
depend on periodic convulsions, as efficacious as they may be, to release 
the mounting tensions of everyday life? Is not “panem et circenses” still the 
socially acceptable formula of escape of far too many? Between orgies 
are not their “superegos” inclined to be too thoroly institutionalized, non- 
productive, and devoid of the zest for any conquest? Conquest over material 
nature rather than over people has been considered by and large the most 
effective “moral equivalent of war.” This is not enough. Geographical 
frontiers are narrowing. The masses do not live in experimental labora- 
tories. Other people’s thoughts and feelings are their test tubes. Man must 
find the “moral equivalent of war” in a society that respects and encour- 
ages the daily clash of thought and feeling of each individual in that 
society. A sound understanding and respect for individual differences is 
necessary on the part of the parent himself before he can meet the needs 
of his child, the teacher his pupil, the pastor his parishioner, the doctor 
his patient, and the employer his employee. Conquest in the realm of 
human relationships is the paramount issue of the day. 
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CHAPTER II 


Adjustment in the Family Situation 

NELLIE L. PERKINS 

Marital Relations and Adult Personal Adjustments 

Research studies and textbooks lor courses in marriage and family 
relationships have appeared in rapid succession. The trend expressed in 
textbooks continues to be away from the historical and descriptive em- 
phases to the practical and personal needs of students, with a growing 
insistence upon functional programs of instruction Books by Bowman 
(10), Groves (25), and Himes (26), all growing out of the authors’ 
experiences in teaching and counseling, are typical. The Drummond study 
(17) was a direct approach to determine what college students “consider 
important materials of instruction with regard to marriage and the family.” 
Becker and Hill (5) and Folsom (18) represent “mergers” which include 
the traditional course material on the family and orientation for marriage, 
whereas Bernard (7) , a sociometric approach, and Cavan (14) , a socioligi- 
cal approach, both stressed current family organization and problems with 
slightly less emphasis on personal interaction. Educational and related 
professional social groups have also expressed an active interest in 
problems of marital relations and adult personal adjustments. Folsom (18) , 
the Nineteenth Yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (2), and the volume edited by Goodykoontz and Coon for the 
National Education Association (43) discuss the reasons why such pro- 
fessional groups should be concerned with these problems and offer sug- 
gested programs for various age levels and geographic and economic 
social groups. Preparation for teaching and counseling in this area and 
closer cooperation among the various disciplines are recommended. 

Counseling 

With an increasing tendency to develop central counseling agencies, 
Burgess (12), Folsom (18), and Groves (24) urged systematic analyses of 
the work done by existing centers. The Benz (6) and Foster and Wilson 
(20) studies are the most comprehensive of this period. The former is an 
evaluation of the work of the Family Consultation Bureau of the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
latter, the opening volume of a series reporting on the work of the Ad- 
visory Service for College Women at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 

A frank acceptance of the role of sex in human adjustment (54) is 
expressed in a rapidly growing literature. The study of psychosexual 
development based on controlled interview technics by Landis (32) is a 
good example. 
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Personal Relations 

The influence of parents on courtship behavior was investigated by Bates 
(3) and Winch (59). McLean (39) discussed the emotional background of 
marital difiSculties from the psychoanalytic point of view, and Kelly (30) , 
interested in technics for the prediction of marital happiness, reported one 
of a series of studies on psychological factors in marital compatibility. 

Morgan and Ojemann (41) designed a program to develop understand- 
ing behavior as it occurs in marriage, family, and social relationships. 
Selecting equated experimental and control groups, he obtained measures 
of attitudes and conflicts before and after administering a learning program. 
Significant changes in attitudes and a reduction of conflicts were found 

The Komarovsky study (31) of the effect of unemployment upon the 
earner’s status within his own family is probably as valuable for its 
careful description of the “technic of discerning” and interpreting a given 
case as for its findings Interest in the adjustment problems of the aged is 
evidenced by the Landis (34) and Poliak (45) articles based on research 
studies, the comprehensive research reported by Landis (33), and the 
recommended “long range research program in the psychology of old age 
and aging” of Lawton (36). These writers agree that the basic biology 
of aging must be distinguished first from the socio-economic factors and 
then from the emotional The aged tho very much affecting family living 
and interrelationships, appear to represent a group in our society neglected 
both by the family and by research workers. 

Family Background and Child Adjustment 

Concerned with the direct dynamic interplay between parents and 
children, Szurek, Johnson, and Falstein (56) discussed the clinical ad- 
vantages, with the possibilities for research opportunities, of “Collaborative 
Psychiatric Therapy of Parent-Child Problems.” Working with anxiety 
states in twenty children four to twelve years of age, with the main emphasis 
on the interpersonal relationships in the home, Kasanin, Solomon, and 
Axelrod (29) found that therapy was most effective where at least one 
parent was a stable, mature person; that ambivalent attitudes of the 
neurotic parents were more likely to precipitate anxiety states in children 
than consistent parental rejection; and that improvement in the parents’ 
neurosis was invariably accompanied by improvement in the child’s anxiety. 

Davis (15) put great emphasis on the emotional interaction between the 
child, his parents, and siblings and claimed that “the history of these 
affective identifications and hostilities” is more important than social 
motivation in learning behavior appropriate to age and sexual status. 
Feeling that the father’s role in treatment situations is seldom taken into 
account, Burgum (13), using four cases, studied the father’s reactions 
during the treatment of the child and found that “the father gets worse 
as the mother gets better.” Allen (1) discussed the “Dynamics of Roles as 
Determined in the Structure of the Family.” Normal adults, the parents of 
the children studied at the Fels Research Institute, were used as subjects by 
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Patterson (44) who correlated scores on the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory with those of the Champney Parent-Child Behavior Scales. The 
single confidence scores of Flanagen were found to be more significant 
than others for understanding parent-child behavior. While none of the 
correlations were high enough to predict accurately one score from the 
other, a logical and consistent relationship was shown. 

“The Impact of the Mother’s Personality on the Young Child,” by 
Shirley (52), “Character Structure of a Rejected Child” by Rosenheim 

(49) , and the “Analysis of Aggression in a Five Year Old Girl” by Seeberg 

(50) , all intensive case studies, brought out very clearly the constant inter- 
play and the various parental reactions influencing the development of the 
child’s behavior patterns. Two widely different methods of research on 
personality development were the one used by Gesell and Ilg (23) based 
on clinical and developmental research, and the one used by Bateson and 
Mead (4) based on a photographic analysis of problems of personality and 
culture. Photographs of young children in natural situations of inter- 
personal relations were used for this analysis. 

Home Background and Adjustment in School 

Other studies dealt with the interplay between parents and children, 
sibling rivalries, family attitudes, size of family, as well as socio-economic 
factors influencing behavior in school. Landreth (35), using eight weeks 
of incident sampling records on thirty-two children in nursery school and 
five weeks on twenty-five of the same children in their homes, reported a 
difference in the types of situations precipitating crying in the two environ- 
ments. Conflicts with other children produced Ae majority of the conflicts 
in the nursery school, whereas conflicts with parents and carrying out 
health routines were responsible for crying in the home. Inconsistent and 
“poor methods” of child training were large factors. Roff and Roff (48) 
studied conflict behavior in two WPA nursery schools. The Roff analysis 
of the variance of frequency of conflict indicated that the total variance 
was equally distributed between the intragroup factors and the intergroup 
factors, while age, sex, intelligence, socio-economic group, and factors in 
the nursery-school situation failed to contribute significantly. 

At the second- and third-grade level Bonney (9) in “A Study of the 
Relation of Intelligence, Family Size, and Sex Differences with Mutual 
Friendships in the Primary Grades” found a consistent superiority in 
social success for the “only” child; those coming from large units — ^four 
or more children in a family — cranked consistently higher than those from 
medium-size families of two or three children; those in the highest quartiles 
in popularity had the smallest number of brothers and sisters within five 
years of their own age; and girls excelled boys in social success. High 
intelligence was definitely associated with the ability to win friends but 
was no guarantee of social competence. 

Using the group approach — ^paired comparisons on 3000 children and 
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the interview method on 18 children — ^Meltzer (40) studied “Hostility and 
Tolerance in Children’s Nationality and Race Attitudes.” He found that 
these tendencies were more dependent on family or neighborhood patterns 
and life experiences than grade placement or school teaching. Comparing 
a group of educationally retarded superior children, Lewis (37) found 
that while there were differences in their personality traits and interests, the 
accelerated group came from superior home backgrounds, while the re- 
tarded group came from relatively inferior home backgrounds. 

At the high-school level two comprehensive studies made by the Progres- 
sive Education Association have been completed during this period. The 
one by Bios (8) presented four intensive case studies of normal adolescents 
of different socio-economic levels and revealed a “multiplicity of factors 
influencing the individual adolescent.” The other by Zachry (60) oriented 
around a concept of adolescent needs, discussed “the basic life adjustment 
tasks” experienced during this period “in the light of interacting personal 
and cultural demands.” 

Four studies of Negro youth by the American Council on Education, 
outstanding contributions, were undertaken “to see wherein Negro youth 
faced distinctive problems in their development as individual personali- 
ties.” The studies supplement each other. The first volume by Davis and 
Dollard (16), using the case study approach, reported on the socialization 
of eight Negro adolescents from two urban districts of the deep South. 
The material for the case studies was gathered by means of controlled 
but informal and friendly interviews lasting over a period of four to 
seven months. Both the psychological and cultural points of view were 
represented in the interpretations of the data. The second volume by John- 
son (28) was a carefully planned statistical study of Negro youth in the 
rural South. Life histories, family case studies, individual interviews, and 
psychological tests were used, emphasis being placed on conflict situations 
and indications of concern over status, prestige, and security in their own 
group. The third volume by Frazier (21) was a study of the personal ex- 
periences of Negro youth living in the middle belt where there is a transi- 
tion from southern rural to a middle urban way of living. Several ways 
of determining the socio-economic effects of being a Negro upon the 
personality development were used. The fourth volume by Warner, Junker, 
and Adams (57) was a systematic study of the effects of color discrimina- 
tion upon personality development. A northern urban setting was chosen 
and “every shade of negroidness and every type of social position within 
Negro Society” were examined. A fifth volume by Sutherland (55) sum- 
marized the findings of the entire series of studies and presented a program 
for educational and social planning. 

Foster Homes 

Rheingold (47) , examining babies to determine their adoptability, found 
superior social adjustment and test performance among those in “only” 
baby homes as compared with those in “shared” baby homes; she at- 
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tributed the superiority to the greater attention and stimulation and to the 
possibility of a more satisfying affectional attachment. Gardner (22), 
recognizing an importance in the existence of strong, unresolved ambivalent 
feelings directed toward parents as one of the factors contributing to the 
failure in foster home placement, concluded that psychiatric study was 
especially valuable before the initial placement of children eleven to four- 
teen years of age; that such study should precede the choice of group or 
foster home placement; and that on the findings of such study should be 
based the judgment whether intensive treatment before or after placement 
or both would be necessary. Selig (51) found that some children needed 
and benefited by the temporary use of institutions provided they were 
“therapeutically oriented.” “Written for the homefinder and person in- 
terested in the process by which foster parents are selected,” Hutchinson 
(27) has given a sympathetic discussion of placement problems and 
procedures treated from the point of view of the foster parents and the 
child placing agency. Wildy (58) discussed the need to help foster parents 
with particular problems which grow out of attitudes and relationships 
incidental to placement situations. 

In working with illegitimacy, Brenner (11) made a plea for more 
research to improve treatment methods and to achieve better qualified 
personnel, freedom from moral judgment, and a dovetailing of agency 
services. Morlock (42) stressed concern for the unmarried father as a per- 
son rather than a means of support. Marsh (38) held that the usual legal 
and social approach is not only ineffective but “actually destructive to 
the human values social workers are presumed to enhance and develop.” 

Readers especially interested in the care and treatment of handicapped 
or underprivileged children and families by public and private agencies, 
including the work of guidance clinics, will find abstracts of theses in the 
Smith College Studies (53) where a wide range of technics are evaluated. 

Other studies with mental hygiene implications in the areas of “The 
Family, Education, and Child Adjustment” have been reviewed by Rem- 
mers (46). 

Reviewing this period there is obviously a growing recognition and 
appreciation of the dynamics of interrelationships and their part in family 
adjustment with a definite effort to interpret behavior in terms of many 
factors, both psychological and physical. The increased use of the case 
study method with controlled interview technics is also conspicuous. 
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CHAPTER III 


Adjustment in School and College 

A* Providing School Environments Conducive 
to Mental Health 

READ D. TUDDENHAM 

Continued educational emphasis upon the importance of student mental 
health has fostered publication during the last three years of a flood of both 
experimental and clmical studies. Typical of the semipopular contributions 
is Mental Health in the Classroom (28) . In this volume, Baruch, Cloyd, 
Riggs, and others have described procedures adopted as steps toward the 
goal of pupil adjustment. A similar treatment is to be found in Chapter VII 
of Health in Schools (2). Cutts and Moseley’s general text for teachers 
(13) is valuable to advanced workers also for lie report of an original 
investigation in which both teachers and pupils supplied data on the cir- 
cumstances^ and frequency of various types of pupil misconduct and of 
teacher reaction. 

Many technical studies have attempted to evaluate the effects of different 
teaching methods upon student adjustment. Frederiksen (16) found in- 
creasing negativism among nursery-school children subjected to a “frus- 
trating” teaching method, as compared with a control group taught by a 
method designed to reduce frustration. Appel (3) observed instances of 
aggressive behavior among children of a similar age group, and reported 
on the effectiveness in settling disputes of various types of adult inter- 
vention. Heise (19) studied the effects upon elementary-school children of 
instruction in cooperation. His experimental group was superior to the 
controls in “attitude toward cooperation,” in “tolerance,” and in “knowl- 
edge,” but results as to “differences in efficiency” were equivocal. Jersild 
and others (21) have published a series of reports evaluating different 
phases of the “activity program” of the New York Public Schools. Children 
in “activity” schools showed gains in self-discipline (35), in leadership 
(21), and in independent and cooperative activity (34), tho they did not 
differ significantly from pupils of “traditional” classes in their responses 
to a “worries” inventory (20). Ojemann and Wilkinson (29) reported a 
control group study demonstrating an improvement in child adjustment 
which followed upon a special training program designed to better acquaint 
teachers with their pupils as individuals. 

Various articles have dealt with the experimental investigation of aspects 
of child motivation which have important implications as to educational 
method. Fite (15) studied aggressive behavior in young children and atti- 
tudes of these children toward aggression. Among other findings, she re- 
ported that teachers’ attentions in helping children solve their problems 
were more successful than efforts to suppress aggression. Burton demon- 
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strated that satiation with an originally enjoyable activity leads to aggres- 
sion (10), but that social factors tended to reduce the persistence of satia- 
tion (11). Seashore and Bavelas (33) reported a relationship between 
the degree of satiation with a task and the amount of regression in the level 
of its performance. Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (4) published a more ex- 
tensive description of their studies on frustration and regression in young 
children. Wright (36) used a modification of the Barker-Dembo-Lewin 
technic in which pairs of children were placed together in the experi- 
mental situation. He concluded that the increase in security brought about 
by social interaction reduced the influence of frustration upon the level 
of constructive play. Chittenden (12) studied dominance and cooperation 
among pairs of children with only one toy. Traming helped dominant 
children to be less assertive. 

Exhaustive case studies of individual children of elementary-school age 
have been published by Biber and others (6), and by Bios (7), at the 
adolescent level. Altho these volumes contain much data collected in the 
schools, they also treat many nonscholastic aspects of personal growth. 
Each monograph contains a valuable discussion of the results, with their 
implications for education. 

Criteria for the diagnosis of maladjustment have been tested by some 
workers. Epstein (14) discovered rather poor agreement among teachers 
as to which were problem children. Lovell and Sargent (24) reported that 
teachers most frequently referred children to a clinic because of poor 
school work or suspected dullness, whereas inferiority feelings, day dream- 
ing, and family factors were more often judged by psychologists to be the 
real source of difficulty. Rogers, on the basis of ten criteria of poor mental 
health (31), reported that 12 percent of an elementary-school population 
were seriously maladjusted. Three times as many boys as girls presented 
problems; and, whereas delinquency was commonest in deteriorated neigh- 
borhoods, personality problems were commonest in desirable districts (32) . 

Studies by McKinnon (26) and by Griffiths, Stimson, and Witmer (18) 
on the persistence of patterns of personality, are in agreement that status in 
preschool and kindergarten is highly predictive of adjustment in the primary 
grades. Factors which are related to popularity have been investigated by 
Lippitt (23), who used paired comparison ratings of children by their 
peers and by teachers. Bonney (8, 9), attacked a similar problem using 
a modification of the Moreno tochnic. 

Several researches have been devoted to the assessment of mental health 
in relation to intelligence and educational achievement. Lewis (22) and 
McGehee and Lewis (25) reported that pupils superior in intelligence or 
achievement have superior personality characteristics. However, Ackerson 
(1) found that high intelligence was associated with inferiority attitudes. 
Similarly, Musselman (27) concluded that the best adjustment is asso- 
ciated with ^‘high average” achievement, and that poor adjustment is asso- 
ciated with the highest achievement, a finding which suggests the operation 
of some compensatory factor in cases of this latter type. 
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Various workers have contributed to our understanding of the relation 
between special physical or educational disabilities and mental health. 
Among them. Gates (17) reviewed seven earlier studies with reference to 
reading disability and presented new unpublished data. Pintner (30) re- 
ported the absence of major differences in personality test results between 
normal and hard-of-hearing children. Benjamin (5), from an analysis of 
many case histories, concluded that the school progress of the socially im- 
mature child is rarely satisfactory regardless of his intellectual endowment. 


B. Mental Hygiene Problems and Services in College 

ROBERT E. HARRIS 

Two major contributions to the study of mental hygiene problems and 
services in college, one by Fry and Rostow at Yale University (4, 5), 
the other by Munroe at Sarah Lawrence College (8), illustrate remarkably 
well two contrasting uses of psychiatric principles and knowledge. In the 
Yale study the mental hygiene and psychiatric services as reported are 
an adjunct to the college program; at Sarah Lawrence they form an in- 
tegral part of the study and guidance of each student. Fry and Rostow 
summarized the findings in 1257 case histories of students studied over a 
ten-year period in the Division of College Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene. 
Problems were discussed under the headings of personality and growth 
(family relations and sexual problems) , and reactions to the undergraduate 
environment and the graduate and professional schools. The method of 
presentation was an illustrative case history; no really systematic analysis 
was made of the data. The striking thing about many of the histories 
presented was that being in college was relatively unimportant; the prob- 
lems were those of adolescents of superior intelligence and social status 
in any environment. Treatment of the cases seemed to follow the usual 
methods, but the psychotherapeutic procedures were not described in detail. 
The more specific “collegiate problems,” those of scholastic achievement 
and social adjustment, were discussed against the background of a short 
description of the social and academic structure of the university. Personnel 
and counseling services other than the psychiatric were not described, and 
from the material presented it would appear that considerably less than 
5 percent of the student population were seen by the psychiatric service. 

In Teaching the Individual (8) Munroe demonstrated the usefulness of 
mental hygiene and psychiatric theories in making meaningful the concept 
of “individualization of education,” not only for the more deviant “prob- 
lem” cases, but for the entire student population. She described with clarity 
and insight the problems of discipline and motivation for study as well as 
other problems common among college women. Her emphasis thruout was 
on the role of deep psychological factors, unconscious ones, in directing 
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the learning process, and how emotional needs are integrated with intel- 
lectual abilities — or how they are not, in cases of academic failure. Drawing 
on the one hand from extensive case-study materials and, on the other, 
from current psychiatric and psychoanalytic theory, she described the 
academic performance and character structure of two contrasting types of 
students: one, the ‘‘rigid” or conscientious; the other, the “scattered” or 
temperamental. The extent to which psychiatric thinking has penetrated 
the teaching program is shown by two other publications from Sarah 
Lawrence College, Literature for Individual Education (11) and Psy- 
chology for Individual Education (9). 

Chassell (2) reported that 15 percent of the students in a women’s college 
(Bennington) were seen for psychiatric consultation A third of the prob- 
lems were neurotic or psychosomatic, one-fourth involved family relations, 
and the rest were academic and vocational problems or maladjustment 
in the college community. The therapeutic objectives and technics were 
discussed. 

Howard (6) surveyed the psychiatric problems of 117 students at Smith 
College. About half of these cases fell into the usual diagnostic categories 
of psychiatric classification The other half he called “adolescent difii- 
culties.” On the basis of his study of the latter group he subdivided the 
problems into (a) conflict over augmentation or continuation of unsolved 
family ties, (b) reactions due directly to the strength of the instincts 
(anxiety, guilt, depression), and (c) problems representing attempts at 
solution of the conflict between instinctive drives and social demands. 

Two studies attempted to evaluate the effectiveness of counseling and 
guidance. Williamson and Bordin (13) found that improvement in the 
adjustment of counseled students was greater with respect to vocational 
and educational problems than with respect to social, personal, or emo- 
tional problems. The result may have been due to the type of counseling ; 
another possibility is that the latter types of problems are inherently more 
resistant to modification by any method of treatment. Aldrich (1) reported 
an improvement in the social adjustment of a group of college freshmen 
following “social guidance.” 

O’Shea (10) reported on the meetings of an association of about thirty 
college psychiatrists and clinical psychologists in the Middlewest. Some 
of the problems discussed were the use of group activities in treatment, 
the value of mental hygiene courses, mechanisms of referral cases, the 
handling of resistance to treatment, the kinds of students who should be 
excluded from college, relationships with other personal services, and the 
training of mental hygiene workers for colleges. 

The growth of student personnel and counseling services within the last 
ten years has introduced new problems of integration of the various func- 
tions performed by the different services, Lloyd- Jones (7) described some 
of the variations in programs, and Williamson (12) discussed the coordi- 
nation of the services. In an analysis of the structure of the case study. 
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Darley (3) demonstrated the need for personal data from many dijfferent 
sources within the college, and for the evaluation of these data in the process 
of diagnosis and counseling. The movement seems to be clearly away from 
the segmentation of the student and his problems, a trend which holds for 
institutions as unlike as Sarah Lawrence College and the University of 
Minnesota. 


C. Mental Hygiene in the Training and Selection of 

Teachers 

DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 

During the past three years only a small amount of research has been 
directed toward the study of the extent of maladjustment among teachers, 
of the nature of the adjustment problems they face, and of the pre-service 
and in-service means by which their adjustment can be facilitated This 
area is one of primary importance to education and society and should 
attract much more attention from research workers in the future. Studies 
to be reported here must be regarded chiefly as exploratory, but they do 
suggest some leads that are well worth following 

The Personal and Professional Problems of Teachers 

Baruch (1) analyzed 362 interviews with 47 women students who sought 
counsel, and found that 32 of these teachers or prospective teachers needed 
help. Of the 47 persons, 35 showed hostility toward some family member, 
31 showed self-punishment over guilt feelings, 30 had specific problems 
of sexual adjustment, 29 showed conflict over emancipation from parents. 
Other problems were social withdrawal, social isolation, inferiority feel- 
ings, oversensitivity, fears, and generalized tension. Gould (7) obtained 
information about 125 maladjusted teachers. Sixty percent of them were 
judged not to understand their relations to their fellowmen, unjustly feeling 
themselves greatly inferior or superior. Symonds (15) asked members of 
a summer-school class to describe the problems that had beset them during 
the preceding school year. Among 94 reports, 48 showed problems of rela- 
tionship to other members of their families, 37 had problems relating to 
love and sex, 36 showed feelings of insecurity, 26 had problems of health, 
23 mentioned problems connected with teaching, 22 had financial worries, 
21 were disturbed over lack of social contacts, and 18 were having di£5- 
culties with supervisors and administrators. The studies of Baruch and 
Symonds tend to confirm the fact that personal problems disturb more 
teachers than do professional ones. 

Symonds in other studies (14, 19) pushed his analysis still further in 
the attempt to understand the dynamics that lead to selecting teaching as 
a profession and the satisfactions that are sought in the profession. Using 
Murray’s categories of needs as the basis for an analysis of fifty autobiog- 
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raphies, he found the following motivations ranking high: achievement, 
escape from intolerable life conditions, social recognition, social security, 
ajQSliation, escape from feelings of inferiority, need to defer to authority, 
need for dominance and aggression, sublimation of desire for children, 
adjustment to own repressive tendencies, opportunity for self -punishment, 
and opportimity to project self-pity. 

Means for Promoting Adjustment 

Baruch (1) found that repeated personal counseling associated with 
course work led to progress toward adjustment in 87.5 percent of her 
cases and led to relief from emotional tensions in 85 percent of her group. 
Symonds and Haggerty (20) concluded that various aspects of a course 
in mental hygiene make it possible for the class members to think about 
themselves more freely, to admit to themselves and to talk with others more 
freely about uncomplimentary factors in their own lives, to gain power in 
seeing the relationship between their present personal characteristics and 
earlier life experiences. They noted that the class members showed more 
anxiety at the end of the course than at the beginning, but believed that 
this anxiety was temporary and that help had been given. In another article 
Symonds (16) analyzed a number of procedures associated with a class in 
mental hygiene that were helpful to class members. He believes (14) the 
quality of personal adjustment should have great weight in the selection 
of students who are to become teachers, that more attention should be 
given to meeting the needs of teachers both during training and in service, 
that someone not in the administrative hierarchy should be available to 
all teachers as a counselor, that teachers should be encouraged to self- 
exploration at deeper levels, and that teachers should be encouraged to 
more open and daring self-expression. 

Interesting course content and procedures for assisting undergraduate 
students to achieve emotional adjustment were reported from Sarah Law- 
rence College (11, 12). 

Various administrative and supervisory procedures were reported as 
attempts to promote the emotional adjustment of teachers. More careful 
induction procedures (10, 21, 22), more teacher participation in admin- 
istrative decisions influencing their life and work (7, 9), more satisfying 
community contacts (4, 7), pupil ratings of teachers (5), and freedom 
from uncertainty of tenure, hypercritical supervisors, petty personal re- 
strictions, humiliating conditions in contracts, and undue demands on time 
(7) were cited as needed administrative measures. 

It is most wholesome to find this research and experimentation appear- 
ing in the literature as evidence of a long overdue recognition that 
“teachers are also people.’’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


Adjustment in the Community 

MARTIN B. LOEB 

Community and adjustment are common terms rarely meaningfully de- 
fined. Yet they are of such obvious importance that such questions as the 
following are frequently posed: What are the commimity factors in per- 
sonal adjustment? Does ihe community provide for various kinds of ad- 
justment? Such questions oblige us to formulate a usable definition of com- 
munity; namely, a social organization which provides for a large part of 
the biological, psychological, and social needs of a group of people. 

Research in tihis area seems to spread itself along a continuum proceeding 
from studies of kinds of adjustment and their correlation with community 
factors, thru studies of the resources the community affords for the various 
kinds of adjustment (or maladjustment), to studies of the community and 
its effect on the kind of adjustment possible. 

A. Ecological, Demographic, and Other Community 
Variables Concerned with Adjustment 

Among the more important researches recently published is that of 
Lemkau, Tietze, and Cooper (13) who studied a residential area in Balti- 
more to survey the mental health problems to be found there. They studied 
the population for cases of psychoses, neuroses, mental deficiency, epilepsy, 
and conduct problems (14, 15) . They correlated race, sex, age, and family 
income with various types of disorder. They reported, for instance, (30) 
relatively more schizophrenia in “lower” socio-economic groups and rela- 
tively more manic-depressive psychoses in the “upper” groups. They found 

(17) that personality disorders of varying severity, but sufiSicient to attract 
attention by the community, were present in about 2 percent of the popula- 
tion and that 25 percent of all psychotics in a given district were not hos- 
pitalized. People living for the shortest period in the same house showed 
the highest prevalence of personality disorder. Mobility has often been 
correlated with mental illness, but they showed (31) that intracommunity 
mobility was a more important factor than intercommunity migration. 

In studying the psychoneurotics and persons showing neurotic traits 

(18) they found that the highest rates occurred at the ages of nine and at 
forty-eight and the lowest rates at the periods twenty to twenty-four and 
over sixty-five. On the basis of sex differences they gave the interesting re- 
sult that of all people having a psychoneurosis or showing neurotic traits 
only 46.7 percent of those nineteen years and under were female but 71.6 
percent of those twenty years and more were female. 

The lay term “nervous” covers a multitude of psychiatric conditions but 
when those people labelled “nervous” were compared demographically 
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with the psychoneurotics and those with neurotic traits, this group corre- 
sponded in distribution, suggesting similarity of disorder (18). However, 
when studying the group of children from seven to sixteen inclusive, and 
differentiating between the manifestation of neurotic traits and conduct 
problems, the pattern of distribution was enough different to suggest that 
these groups were etiologically and hence therapeutically distinct (16). 

There have been some follow-up studies (27) of the Paris and Dunham 
work (7) which tend to verify their Chicago study. Neustatter (22) did 
some ecological research in England and his results were somewhat at 
variance with the Paris and Dunham conclusions. In studying children he 
found that 20 percent of children from economically poor families had 
neurotic tendencies and 38 percent of a group from well-to-do families 
were neurotically inclined. He concluded that poverty alone does not pro- 
duce situations making for psychological disturbance. He believes that the 
cultural and racial conflicts common in America but absent in England 
are the factors which with poverty produce the psychological problems. 

Malzberg (20) revealed that there was a lower incidence of mental dis- 
order in rural populations and that there was a steady progression in the 
relative incidence of mental disease with increasing size of population per 
community. He showed that the highest rates of mental disorder were 
among the Irish and Scandinavians and the lowest rates among Italians, 
Germans, and the English. The culturally different attitudes toward drink- 
ing and sexual relations played a large role in the difference of rates, as 
much of the mental disorder rate was made up of alcoholism and paresis. 
Shalloo (28) also pointed out the cultural factors in the incidence of alco- 
holism to explain the high rate of this disorder among the Irish and the 
low rate among the Jews. Schilder (26) said, however, that the frequency 
of neurosis among the Jews had to be stressed. Cultural sanctions, then, 
must be considered when the rates for mental disorder are studied. 

Malzberg (20) also dispelled the notion that there is relatively more 
mental disease among the foreign born than among native born. When 
the correction for age of the population was made there was little differ- 
ence. The foreign bom, however mostly migrating as adults, had a greater 
concentration of older people at which time there was a higher rate of 
mental disease. 

B. Practical and Specific Problems of Adjustment 
in the Community 

There are many special problems of adjustment with which the com- 
munity is finding ways of dealing. One of the most rapid changes is that 
from the institutionalized care of the psychotic and mentally defective pa- 
tients to foster-home or community care. 

Pollock (23) answered the question, *‘Is Family Care for Mental Pa- 
tients Safe for the Community?” by pointing out that in one year in the 
state of New York 2154 mental patients were placed in family care and 
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there was but one complaint of a criminal offense. He stated that the crime 
rate for the general population was more than sixty times that of mental 
patients in family care. Maletz (19) made the point that family care is of 
important educational value in the community as the public develops a 
better understanding of the problems and needs of the mental patient. 

Family care has had its effects on those professionally interested in the 
mental patient. Molholm and Barton (21) lauded the therapeutic value of 
family care, and on the basis of a five-year study they developed some 
diagnostic criteria by which to choose patients who would benefit from 
community living. Humphreys (10), on the basis of his research, suggested 
a classification of the mentally subnormal into such types as those who 
need institutional care and those better cared for in the community. 

The American Journal of Mental Deficiency has published many reports 
of community care of mental defectives. Of special interest is Lajrman’s 
research (12) in which she compared the effectiveness of the rural one- 
room school and the graded school systems of towns in meeting the needs 
of the mentally retarded child. She studied 510 children in Iowa and con- 
cluded that the rural one-room school allowed the retarded child to have 
a grade by himself which was as good as or better than the special classes 
found in a few urban school systems. The rural life, in that it is simple 
and adaptable and has no organized delinquency, appeared much superior 
to urban life for the adjustment of the mentally retarded child. 

V. E. Anderson (2) described an experiment in which guidance and 
counseling were provided for the youth of a community in a community 
guidance conference. Many community groups — churches, schools, service 
clubs, courts, and social agencies — ^joined with youth to discuss vocational 
adjustment, citizenship, and other adjustment problems. Altho of some 
possible help to individual young people, the community guidance con- 
ference helped to define for the community certain problems. 

C. The Structure and Culture of the Community and the 
Effect on the IndividuaPs Adjustment 

A series of studies has been published in the last three years in which 
community social structure and behavior have been described. Outstanding 
are those of Warner and Lunt (33) and Davis, Gardner, and Gardner (6) . 
Here were shown the effects of social class and caste and the conflicts in- 
volved therein on behavior. In two further studies (8, 11) the function of 
the schools in maintaining the social structure and in adjusting children to 
their role in the community was described. Davis (4) showed the funda- 
mental importance of age group, sex, social class instigations, and goals in 
the socialization of the child. 

The studies of the American Youth Commission of the personality de- 
velopment of Negro youth are important not only for the specific results 
reported but also as experiments in methods for studying adjustment in 
the community. Such works as those of Davis and Dollard (5) and of 
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Warner, Junker, and Adams (32) show how the approaches to studying 
adjustment thru analyzing the individual and thru understanding the social 
structure can be coordinated and made meaningful. 

In the more complex problem of cultural conflict, Rodnick (24) de- 
scribed some of the group frustrations in Connecticut whose population is 
composed almost entirely of minority groups — even the Yankees having 
developed the characteristics of a minority group. The insecurities of the 
various groups have brought about group conflicts which have become 
more intensified during recent years. 

Another manifestation of the individual adjustment to acculturation was 
shown in Holt’s study (9) of Holiness Religion. This highly emotional and 
experiential religious movement is regarded largely as the natural product 
of social disorganization and cultural conflict attendant on urbanized mi- 
gration. It reveals an attempt to recapture a sense of security in the midst 
of social maladjustment. 

There have been both experimental work and pertinent discussions 
focused on the problem of readapting the community to the needs of mod- 
ern living. Schilder (25, 26) has maintained that by helping and under- 
standing the neurotic, one achieves an insight into social problems. 

In the field of community organization there have been but a small 
number of investigations. W. A. Anderson (3) found that the social par- 
ticipation of an individual was correlated with that of his family, and 
hence concluded that the family approach to adjustment should be used. 

Alinsky (1) described an experiment of community organization in an 
urban neighborhood which brought about tangible improvement in the 
way of life of local residents and developed a sympathy and understanding 
between previously antagonistic groups. 

Shaw and McKay (29) in their study of juvenile delinquency also de- 
scribed a procedure for community organization specifically designed for 
the prevention of delinquency but which has wider implications for the 
welfare of all members of the community. 

In surveying the research on adjustment in the community, one general 
trend that seems to stand out is the development and improvement of 
technics for achieving social integration in large communities. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Normal Child and Adolescent 

HOWARD Y. MC CLUSKY 

Murphy presented a highly interpretative summary of studies in the 
field of social and emotional development of children in the December 
1941 issue of the Review of Educational Research, while Bixler, Cor- 
nell, Havighurst, and Linton appraised investigations of the “characteristics 
and needs of students” in the February 1942 issue of the same publication. 
Dudycha (9) reviewed the literature on childhood memories and empha- 
sized the significance of early childhood on subsequent behavior. 

Studies of Negro Youth 

The several investigations of Negro youth conducted by the American 
Youth Commission (8, 11, 17, 32) were the most definitive and significant 
researches appearing in the period covered by this review. They were based 
on extensive and carefully selected data gathered from the rural and urban 
South, and the urban North. In the judgment of this reviewer no studies of 
either white or colored youth have so thoroly and competently combined 
the methods of psychology, psychiatry, and social anthropology. 

Wishes, Interests, and Leisure Time Activities 

Melbo (26) surveyed 362 references on the interests of children appear- 
ing in foreign and American publications during the period 1930-1940, 
while Snyder (29) critically reviewed 50 titles on the measurement of per- 
sonality, attitudes, and interests of adolescents. Brumbaugh and Wilson (3) 
compared the responses of 800 children in Grades III-VI with those of 100 
graduate students on a questionnaire designed to secure opinions about the 
humor of movie and radio comedians, comic strips, stories, jokes, and pic- 
tures. Witty (33, 34) studied the interests of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
children in reading comics and found this to be the most popular of all 
reading activities. He did not discover evidence in justification for the ap- 
prehension which some people have felt concerning the harmful effects on 
children of reading comics. When 160 sixth-grade children stated their 
three best wishes, Zeligs (35) found more concern with social welfare, 
political conditions, and family problems than she did with a similar pro- 
cedure applied to a comparable group studied in 1935. Bell (1) analyzed 
the unanswered questions of 405 pupils in Grades V-X. Tyler (30) found 
important relationships between scores of 353 twelfth-grade girls on the 
Minnesota Interest Test and the socio-economic levels of their homes, as 
well as between results on the Kirkpatrick, ACE (intelligence) , and Ter- 
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man and Miles MF tests on the one hand and college preparatory interest 
on the other. 

A recent British study by James and Moore (15) of the diary records of 
the out-of-school activities of 535 youth aged twelve to twenty-one living 
in a working class district showed that first, the amount of time spent in 
talking and dancing increased with age; second, when youth joined a 
working group there was an abrupt change from childish forms of play to 
play that involves like-sex groups; and third, before age sixteen activities 
were more individual and usually confined to members of the same sex, 
whereas after sixteen they were more likely to be heterosexual in character. 
Cavanaugh (5) examined the relation between recreation and personality 
adjustment by comparing the scores of 362 imiversity students on the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination, the Bl-N and F2-S scales of the Bem- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and the Wilkinson Recreational Inquiry. 
“Emotionally well-adjusted students tended to participate in more recrea- 
tional activities than did their less well-adjusted fellow students”; however 
the data did not throw light on the causality of this relationship. 

Sex Adjustment 

Conn (6) gave examples of the different types of questions relating to 
sex matters asked by 200 children from four to twelve years of age. The 
same author (7) studied the influence on children of the discovery of 
genital differences between the sexes. A large majority of the boys and 
girls responded to the first sight of genital difference without disturbance. 
This apparently contradicts the psychoanalytic theory of castration anxiety. 
But Levy (22) did not accept Conn’s conclusions and offered data in sup- 
port of the psychoanalytic view. In one of the most thoro studies of its 
kind, Landis and others (21) studied the sexual development of two 
groups of women, one normal and the other psychotic or neurotic. The 
authors carefully integrated the psychological data with physiological, 
anatomical, and medical findings, '^^ile the subjects of the study were 
adults, important results concerning sexual development in childhood and 
adolescence were reported. Ramsey (28) conducted a revealing study of the 
sexual development of adolescent boys based largely on questionnaire data 
secured from a large midwestern secondary school. 

Social Relations 

Outstanding in this area was the survey by Koshuk (20) of 525 impor- 
tant publications reporting the research since 1925 dealing with the influ- 
ence of social factors on the behavior of children. Moreno (27) applied 
sociometric technics to a group of twelve nursery-school children and 
found that they developed significant social status in groups of their own 
making. Bonney (2) used the same type of procedure in a study of children 
at the second-grade level and discovered that the groups conferred a high 
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degree of status on a few children with considerable stability of rank thru- 
out the school year. Teachers agreed fairly well with the pupils’ judgments, 
but they observed a number of undesirable traits in popular children and 
a number of desirable traits in unpopular children. Using a different pro- 
cedure, Lippitt (24) investigated the concomitants of popularity in forty- 
five preschool children. She found that teachers were inclined to judge the 
socially active child as popular and the isolated child as unpopular. More- 
over, cooperation in routines and quick unobtrusive adaptation to situations 
was typical of the most popular child while the reverse was true of the 
unpopular child. Hunt and Solomon (14) observed sociometrically twentv- 
two boys aged five to nine years for eight weeks in a summer camp. Cor- 
relations between group status and behavior traits increased with time in 
the camp Van Dyne (31) reported that forty-two girls aged eleven to 
twenty-six in a private camp were most likely to choose as friends those of 
similar age, sociability, and dominance (Bernreuter) while Sister Mary 
Lucina (25) found that significantly different percentages of high-school 
boys and girls checked eleven out of thirty-five statements descriptive of 
their attitudes toward their best friends. In a somewhat different but re- 
lated field Janvier (16) reported an attempt of a group of adolescent girls 
to set up a system of self-government and indicated how problem girls in 
an institutional setting can develop an understanding of and competence in 
the democratic processes. 

Important methodological contributions were reported by Koch (19) as 
a result of the factorial analysis of selected measures of the behavior of 
preschool children and by Hertz (12), Klopfer (18), and others in an ap- 
plication of the Rorschach technic to normal children and adolescents An 
important study of adolescent girls was reported by Lewis (23). The firm 
of Elmo Roper conducted for Fortune magazine (10) a nationwide survey 
of the attitudes of high-school youth toward freedom, security, labor, war, 
peace, and the future, and Holland and Hill (13) published a highly con- 
densed report of an elaborate series of investigations concerning the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and the adjustment of the enrollees in the CCC 
camps. 

Summary of Trends 

The three-year period of this review saw the conclusion of the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, the studies of the 
American Youth Commission, and the growth and termination of the semi- 
nar in child development directed by Prescott at the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of the Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. This same period also witnessed the continued 
publication of reports based on the Harvard and California growth studies 
and the solid establishment of the long-term Cambridge-Somerville investi- 
gation (4) . Early childhood continued to hold the center of the research 
stage, with adolescence gaining more attention than it formerly attracted, 
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while the years of middle childhood remained as a developmental period 
relatively neglected by investigators. The increased use of case study, per- 
sonal document, and projective technics on the one hand and sociometric 
and social anthropological procedures on the other gave more research 
substance to the ideal of studying the whole child in the total cultural set- 
ting, while the problem which was the object of the most definitive and 
extensive research was the adjustment of Negro youth. The reviewer con- 
cludes not only from the canvass of studies reported in this chapter but 
also from an examination of a much greater number which because of 
limitations of space could not be included in this discussion, that the study 
of normal childhood and adolescence is finally beginning to achieve the 
attention at the hands of research workers which its importance requires. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Problem Children, Delinquency, and Treatment 

OLGA L BRIDGMAN 

Incidence of Children’s Problems 

Because of the impact of war, most of the topics on the incidence of 
children’s problems relate directly to the effects of the war on delinquency. 
However, an investigation of delinquency in Wisconsin covering the years 
1935 to 1940 (16) indicated a trend toward a greater number of cases 
passing thru the courts. Another statistical study (19) made in England 
and Wales indicated an increase in delinquency previous to 1938, with a 
close association noted between delinquency and abnormal home and 
family atmosphere. In a very significant address by Eleanor Glueck (27), 
in April of 1942, only five months after the entry of this country into the 
war, evidences of startling increases in juvenile delinquency were already 
noted in this country. Another report by the same author (28) presented 
further evidence of increasing juvenile delinquency m this country follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor. Other writers, however, do not believe that such an in- 
crease in juvenile problems as has been seen in England is inevitable in 
this country, and have warned against conclusions based upon inadequate 
or improperly collected data (23, 57) . A number of reports of juvenile de- 
linquency in England, as it varies in different localities and under differ- 
ent conditions, are also worthy of study (3, 7, 15, 20, 24) . 

Classification of Children’s Problems 

For a very careful statistical evaluation of children’s personality and 
conduct difiSculties, and for the various traits appearing in the cases of 5000 
children studied at the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research, the reader is 
referred to Ackerson’s second volume on the subject of children’s behavior 
problems (1). Many writers, far more than can be cited in this chapter, 
have investigated specific problems in children, some of which problems 
were reported to represent merely healthy reactions of the child’s own 
growth in control over his environment. Plant (56) presented an interest- 
ing theory of normal negativism varying from the resistance of the infant 
to the baffling attitude of the adolescent. 

As to specific symptoms, eating difficulties were considered primarily in 
relation to the family pattern which characteristically produces them (51) . 
Enuresis, an important problem in the home, was variously regarded as 
related to personality characteristics in the child himself (53), and as the 
result of neglect of proper training (75) . Lying was described as a funda- 
mental factor in living and as related dynamically to other forms of denial 
in delinquency (11). Esther Richards (61) presented evidence of the de- 
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velopment of an invalid pattern, easily cured if discovered soon after its 
inception in childhood, and almost impossible of cure if it has persisted 
for more than five years. The part played by insecurity in producing 
severe anxiety and physical symptoms was thoughtfully considered in a 
number of articles (6, 39) . Considered another reaction to lack of parental 
love was ‘‘runaway” behavior occurring primarily in boys and represent- 
ing more aggressive conduct than does the anxious behavior (62) . 

The most aggressive reaction, involving homicide, was studied by Pat- 
terson (54) , He remarked that every child who expresses homicidal desires 
is not necessarily a potential murderer, but that certain, insecure adoles- 
cents do carry out such wishes and phantasies with disastrous results. 
Aberrant sex behavior (73), as still another reaction to unhealthy parent- 
child relationship, was presented as having, in many cases, the “same gen- 
eral causes as any other type of unacceptable behavior” and as demanding 
far better mental hygiene and sexual hygiene during childhood than is now 
available. Hallucinations in children, not associated with mental disorder 
and not due to organic illness, were extensively discussed in a study of six- 
teen children admitted to Bellevue Hospital for various types of behavior 
disorders. In these cases, gross deprivation and general lack of normal 
satisfaction produced this exaggerated form of phantasy experience. 

Attributes of the Problem Child 

As Kanner said (38), the term “behavior problems of children,” as it is 
used in psychiatric literature as well as in common parlance, covers a vast 
territory. It includes the concomitants of alterations of cerebral tissue and 
endocrine functioning, deficiencies arising from inadequate endowment, 
failure to comply with standards of conventional conduct, the results of 
devious child rearing, and disturbing reactions to situations involving 
anxiety, insecurity, resentment, and frustration. Kanner does not believe 
that predictions as to results can often be made in treating the great variety 
of children’s problems, nor does he regard the specific problem or symp- 
tom as of too great importance. To him the important matter is the study 
of the baffled, struggling child who may present widely varying symptoms. 

As an exponent of the importance of environment there is the volume by 
Shaw and others (67), representing twenty years of research on the effect 
of city areas on delinquency. A general conclusion is that the causation of 
juvenile delinquency is to be sought more in terms of the community than 
of the individual. Another Chicago study (66) showed the differences be- 
tween the recreational interests of delinquent and nondelinquent boys and 
girls, and presented evidence that supervised recreation actually decreased 
recidivism. In another paper (5), failure to mature at a normal rate, 
whether due to environmental circumstances of a psychological sort, or to 
inherent or perhaps endocrine deficiency, was considered as an explanation 
of many kinds of abnormal personalities. In a symposium on the influence 
of Sigmund Freud, there appeared an article (43) in which Freud was 
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given credit for a new orientation in the evaluation of children’s problems, 
Tyi plc mg possible “a study of psychic function throughout its depths,” in 
contrast with the earlier metiiod of investigating and treating specific 
difficulties. Cantor (18) agreed entirely with this point of view and said, 
‘The key to the understanding of crime causation in any specific case is to 
discover why a particular person commits a particular crime at a par- 
ticular time.” Thus it would seem that the general conclusions reached as 
to the problem of the delinquent child are at present related to the con- 
sideration of the child, who may himself be suffering various defects, in an 
environment which may initiate or greatly exaggerate weaknesses found in 
many normal individuals. The contributory weaknesses of the child are 
numerous and varied. 

Tucker {72) summarized earlier work on body structure and function 
in relation to criminal behavior, and concluded from his own work that 
there is ‘*at least some physical basis for criminal behavior, however small 
it may be.” Coming into ffie more specific field of injuries, Campioni (17) 
believes that too little attention has been paid to cranial injury in studying 
juvenile delinquents, and Wile and Davis (76) , reporting on the effect of 
abnormal birth, concluded that with instrumental cases a ‘"“physical trauma 
factor is evident in the heightened restlessness, poorly controlled hyper- 
activity and the contraction of personality forces.” Rosanoff and others 
(63) made an extensive study of twins, in whom behavior difficulties, juve- 
nile delinquency, or adult criminality were found in one or both members 
of each pair. He too regarded birth injury as an important causal factor 
in personality deviations. 

In line with the evidence for an organic basis for personality disturb- 
ance, there are reports of numerous electroencephalographic analyses of 
delinquents and problem children. Brill and others (9) believe that their 
findings “suggest the presence of an underlying cerebral disorder in a 
majority of children with severe behavior disorders,” and Brown and 
Solomon (14) found that seventeen of twenty delinquent boys studied in a 
state school had abnormal records. Two of the tlu*ee boys with normal 
electroencephalograms were regarded clinically as “accidental delin- 
quents.” Wallace (74) found his delinquent boys and girls more mature 
and better developed physically than average. Other autibors have pointed 
out the effect of chronic disease of the body and of the nervous system in 
producing serious behavior disorders (32, 49) . Chornyak (21) went so far 
as to regard the psychopathic delinquent as an instance of organic defect 
resulting from “structural damage to the phylogenetically youngest struc- 
ture of the cerebrum.” Levy (44) , however, believes that diose “unmodi- 
fiable” offenders, whom he would designate under die term “psychopathic 
personality,” are of two types: the deprived psychopath in whom ipaternal 
rejection has been important, and the indulg^ psychopath who has ex- 
perienced maternal overprotection. 

Mental deficiency in relation to delinquency and ihe special problems of 
defective children were also considered by many writers during this three- 
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year period. Johnstone (34) believes that delinquency is rarely due to 
mental defect, and that, in general, the subnormal delinquent can be re- 
habilitated more easily than can the normal or superior delinquent. Rich 
(60) wrote on the anomalous situation of the borderline defective, that in- 
dividual who cannot be committed as a defective and who cannot succeed 
in competition with normal or bright children. “He is truly a forgotten 
and neglected individual. Often, too, he creates a problem for school, 
neighborhood, and law-enforcing agencies.” MacCalman (52) reported 
on the success in England of using selected high grade defectives, both in 
special military work and on farms. 

Beside those physical conditions, directly related to behavior problems, 
there are those which were indirectly regarded as a cause of unhappiness. 
Bronstein and others (12) found obese children to be slightly superior in 
intelligence, but emotionally unstable and introverted. The effect of strabis- 
mus (46), speech disorder (22), and crippling (36) on the emotional life 
of the child were also discussed. 

Prepsychotic and Psychotic Children 

Prepsychotic children, as described in this review, are actually repre- 
sented by studies of the early lives of individuals who later became psy- 
chotic. As ^as to be expected, many of the problems discovered were like 
those of problem childflen in general. Yerbury (78), however, found that 
three-fourths of his psychotic children had been of a sensitive, submissive, 
seclusive type, while only one-fourth had been aggressive and mischievous. 
Hereditary and adverse prenatal conditions were also prominent. Kall- 
mann and others (35) made a careful study of twins showing a concurrence 
of defective and psychotic manifestations. They concluded definitely that 
schizophrenia and mental deficiency are based on different genetic factors 
which are unrelated. Finally, Bradley (8) has written a complete account 
of schizophrenia in children. 

The Background of Problem Children 

In the background of delinquent and problem children various factors 
stand out. Lurie and others (50) concluded that there is a multiplicity of 
factors in every case, but that the “home is the bulwark and the chief re- 
sistance point in warding off possible harmful effects of vicious and un- 
wholesome environmental influences.” He found that in less than 1 percent 
of the four hundred cases studied, were behavior disorders due entirely to 
bad neighborhood influences. Kanner (37) cited numerous factors inherent 
in our cultural system, which may result in serious personality problems in 
children, and Layman (40) showed that the children of parents who first 
needed public assistance during the depression did not become serious 
social problems, but did suffer in the “more subtle, less obvious and yet 
equally important aspects of personality.” Brown and Orr (13) believe 
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that discussion as to the relative importance of sociological and psychologi- 
cal factors in criminal behavior is meaningless and that “the only way in 
which the problem of criminal behavior may be adequately discussed is in 
terms of a ‘field theory’ in which biological, psychological and cultural 
factors all play integral parts.” For further references as to the background 
of problem children see Chapter IL 

Technics of Measurement 

Chapter VII should be consulted for methods of diagnosis and for pro- 
grams of therapy. However, a test containing items dealing with delin- 
quency (69), and a play activities blank (30) used as a measure of de- 
linquency in boys are perhaps of special interest and are outside of the 
general field of test technics. 

The Child Guidance Clinic 

Thom (70), a pioneer in this field, reviewed the clinical aspects of child 
guidance during twenty years, and indicated the increasing variety of prob- 
lems now recognized in working with children. Glueck (26) emphasized 
the need for preserving the dignity of the child in working with him, and 
the great need, as well, in critical times like these of interpreting even to 
children an ugly world. Lippman (47) indicated the need of early treat- 
ment in the prevention of children’s neuroses, and warned that neurosis is 
the price society must pay for too drastic repression of aggression in or- 
der to prevent delinquency. Reymert (59) described in detail the Moose- 
heart System, which is so complete that it might well serve as a model for 
any school or institution. 

Juvenile Court 

From the standpoint of statistical information as to children in juvenile 
courts Lenroot’s report (42) is a valuable compilation. Reinemann (58) 
reviewed the variations found in juvenile court procedure thruout the 
United States, and emphasized the value of the cooperation of various 
agencies and methods in what has been called “social jurisprudence.” 
Alper (2) reported for a New York legislative committee, which makes 
various recommendations for the improvement of children’s courts and for 
various additional features to improve the handling of youthful offenders. 
Schramm (65) discussed the role of the juvenile court in wartime, when 
unusual increase and type of delinquency occur as the result of strained 
or unusual social and emotional situations. 

Institutional Treatment 

Lowrey (48) dealt completely and carefully with the personality dis- 
tortions in children who have been reared in infant institutions. He be- 
lieves that such children, because of the impersonal nature of the care 
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given them, behave like children who have been rejected in their own 
homes and are markedly insecure, with unsocial, hostile behavior. He 
believes that if a short stay in an institution is necessary for an infant, 
there should be provided “much intimate, personal, planned contact from 
at least one adult.” In the matter of institutional placement of malad- 
justed children, a thoro discussion of maladjusted children and their care 
was given by Hirschberg of the Connecticut Junior Republic (33) . He be- 
lieves that “only where the group situation constitutes the basis on which 
the difficulty arises will a modified or somewhat controlled group situation 
offer the remedy.” He cited the fact that most of the “reform” schools are 
filled up to 50 percent with children whose needs cannot be met, and 
whose “misplacement endangers the success of the remaining group ” He 
believes that even where an institution can control its intake, success in han- 
dling problems cannot always be expected, and that there is “neither sense 
nor justification in detaining boys and girls in institutions after reaching 
the highest stage of adjustment of which they seem capable ” He is quite 
obviously speaking from the point of view of a well-managed institution, 
rather than from that of the community need in planning for difficult 
children. Finally, Healy and Alper (31) presented a full description of 
the British Borstal system They believe that the present manner of deal- 
ing with young offenders must be altered, and argued for a more indi- 
vidualized treatment of delinquents. 

Foster Home Treatment 

Not much material was located dealing specifically with foster home 
care, tho references to the need for such care in unsatisfactory home situa- 
tions were frequently found in other connections. Thus Lowrey (48) dis- 
cussed the advantages of foster homes over infant institutions, and Hirsch- 
berg (33) regarded foster homes better for certain children than institu- 
tional care. Layman (41) presented a clinical study of children placed by 
two agencies in foster homes. He concluded that foster home care was most 
effective with young children, and least effective with those older children 
having an unstable family background. The most noticeable change in the 
children was in the reduction of overt problems and symptoms. 

Treatment in Social Groups 

Group work with children is considered primarily as an adjunct to care- 
ful diagnosis, in recent literature. The value of supervised recreation was 
emphasized by Shanas and Dunning (66), and the importance of com- 
munity participation in activities was discussed in Healy’s account of the 
Borstal system (31). Gardner and Wollan (25) described the work of 
the Citizenship Training Department of the Boston Juvenile Court. The 
boys are required to come for regular interviews to a building where gym- 
nasium, class, and play rooms are available. Daily paiticipation in games 
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and daily classroom discussions of problems have resulted in a superior 
rapport with the workers in attendance, and have made a much better 
diagnosis and treatment possible in special cases. Rosenthal (64) worked 
with preadolescent delinquents, who were allowed freedom to act out their 
conflicts in small groups. This informal method was an aid in diagnosis, 
by producing a situation in which the boys were relatively free from in- 
terference. 

Psychotherapy 

For this topic, reference is made to Chapter VII. Bromberg (10) pointed 
out the difiiculties of the therapist in a court situation, whether the offender 
be juvenile or adult. He approved group therapy in that the offender does 
not regard himself as singled out for special attention. He found psycho- 
therapy beneficial in relieving anxiety and in helping the offender to recog- 
nize that delinquent behavior is due to a disturbance of personality func- 
tion. ‘To achieve the desired objective would require the development of 
an almost national feeling that criminal activity is evidence of psychologi- 
cal and personality distortions, and hence possibly treatable with modern 
methods of therapy.” However, he adds “In a legal set-up the possibility 
of direct aid by the therapist is limited ” 

Outcomes of Treatment 

Perl and Simon (55) reviewed carefully the various criteria that have 
been used in judging success and failure in guidance work, and regarded 
them as unsatisfactory. They suggested three areas of evaluation, from the 
agency’s point of view, from the point of view of the client and his family, 
and from the community’s point of view Altho exact measurements of re- 
sults cannot be given, still “it should be possible to set up exact definitions 
of success or failure to fit specific agencies, specific situations, and specific 
groups of cases.” Two Smith College reports (68, 77) represent follow-up 
studies of children from a guidance clinic, and it is concluded that the 
value of child guidance should not be taken as an insurance against future 
ill health, but as an aid to current functioning. Levy (45) presented evi- 
dence to show that guidance work with delinquent boys decreases recidi- 
vism Next there was the important report of the Gluecks (26), with a 
follow-up study of the adults reported earlier as juvenile delinquents. 
Whereas earlier evidences for the success of guidance were discouragingly 
sparse, this report indicated a real decrease in recidivism and in the num- 
ber of serious crimes committed. Finally Thom and Johnston (71) pre- 
sented a report indicating successful outcome in a far larger number of 
delinquent boys, eight years later, than had been expected from their re- 
sponse to clinic treatment. These authors believe that time is an important 
f actoi in the ultimate success of many youthful offenders In their opinion 
not enough preventive work is done for the potential delinquent even when 
he is recognized. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Technics, Instruments, and Programs of Mental 
Hygiene Diagnosis and Therapy 

RXJTH M. STRANG 

Technics and instruments are tools. Their value in achieving or restor- 
ing mental health depends upon the wisdom and personality of the worker 
who uses them. Technics of diagnosis should lead to understanding of the 
individual and clarification of the situation. Therapy is the process by 
which the individual achieves a beneficial growth experience. During the 
three years covered in this issue of the Review, interest in therapy has out- 
stripped the previous preoccupation with diagnosis. 

Research in this area has been meager. The general tendency has been 
to concentrate research on end results without rigorously studying the in- 
struments, technics, and methods by which these results have been achieved. 
Accordingly, the main sources of information available for this chapter 
are (a) symposiums and separate articles in which clinical workers and 
school counselors have presented their points of view and (b) anecdotal 
records and case studies, useful in clarifying, classifying, and illustrating 
methods of diagnosis and therapy. 

Diagnosis 

The details of diagnosis of mental hygiene problems have been covered 
in two recent chapters of the Review: Traxler’s comprehensive treatment 
of personality, interest, and character tests, inventories, and scales in the 
Review of Educational Research for February 1941, and Chapter II 
of the Review of Educational Research for December 1942, on the ap- 
plication of technics to the study of personality. 

Of special significance are new developments in practical psychiatric 
diagnosis in selective service, ranging from impressions gained in as 
short a time as a minute and a half — ^thru observations made during the 
physical examination; study of previous school, institutional, police or 
court records; and diagnosis thru case histories obtained in social-work 
interviews — to thoro psychiatric examinations given to men whom pre- 
liminary screening methods have shown to be possible mental cases (62). 
This topic will be treated in Chapter IX of this issue. 

The growing diagnostic importance and use of the Rorschach test in 
schools, colleges, and clinics deserves special mention. Krugman (47, 48) 
described the use of the Rorschach mediod as part of the diagnostic pro- 
cedure in a child guidance clinic, emphasizing its importance not only 
in confirming the findings of the psychiatric examination, but also in get- 
ting clues not otherwise attainable, in determining whether psychiatric or 
social examinations are necessary, in making differential diagnosis, in 
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throwing more light on the client’s intellectual status when psychometric 
tests are not conclusive, and in determining the status of the case at various 
points in the treatment. 

Important research on diagnosis by means of the Rorschach method 
was reported by Harrower-Erickson (35). From preliminary experimenta- 
tion she made a list of nine Rorschach responses which seemed to be 
associated with neurotic conditions. Then she compared the incidence of 
these “neurotic signs” in 74 consecutive patients diagnosed as neurotic, 
with results obtained with 385 control subjects. Five or more of these 9 
“neurotic signs” were found in the records of 80 percent of the 74 clinically 
diagnosed neurotics as compared with only 15 percent in the records of the 
control group. Another development which deserves mention is the at- 
tempted modification of the Rorschach method for large scale applica- 
tion (39). 

Trends in diagnosis seem to be along the following lines: (a) more use 
of insightful observation, (b) evaluation and interpretation of test results 
in the light of other information about the individual and his behavior 
during testing, (c) recognition of the influence of the examiner and possible 
therapeutic effects of the diagnostic procedure, (d) flexibility in adminis- 
tration in order to evoke the unique responses most characteristic of the 
individual, (e) interest in the dynamics of behavior rather than its overt 
manifestations, and (f) experimentation with projective methods such as 
play technics and the Rorschach method. 

Concepts and Categories of Therapy 

The concept of therapy now includes a wide range of growth experiences 
which may be arranged roughly on a scale extending from the most in- 
direct, casual, and impersonal to the most direct, systematic, and personal 
types of therapy: (a) “ life as a therapeutic agent,” (b) milieu therapy, 
(c) group therapy, (d) play therapy and projective technics, (e) occupa- 
tional therapy, (f) medical therapy, (g) counseling and psychotherapy, 
and (h) psychoanalysis. 

There seems to be a growing appreciation of the values and limitations 
of various therapeutic procedures and a tendency to employ the procedure 
“most appropriate” to an individual case (1, 4, 18, 42) . 

Life as a therapeutic agent — The systematic and consciously directed 
procedure generally recognized as psychotherapy is not essentially differ- 
ent in nature from everyday life in which two people participate. Moreover, 
life often supplies experiences thru which the individual discovers his abil- 
ities, gains self-confidence, and learns how to face reality. Unless social 
conditions are improved, guidance workers are, in the words of Plant, 
“glorified street sweepers, forever gathering up the debris of life” (61). 

In a more specific way conditions in a particular institution may be 
consciously controlled so that living in that environment has therapeutic 
value. Wender (71) considered as part of the program of group therapy 
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the entire life of a mental hospital, organized to afford the patient suitable 
shared activities and responsibilities in a group which has common aims 
and purposes. Jenkins (41) mentioned the cottage plan of housing, the 
vocational preparation offered in the school curriculum, the personalities — 
both adults and boys — ^with whom the boys come in contact as important 
elements of treatment in an institution. He emphasized the treatment value 
of living together and the creating of a mental hygiene atmosphere in the 
institution as the most important contributions of the clinic. Similarly, 
Blau and Veo (17) emphasized the therapeutic value of environmental 
factors in a special public school for maladjusted children; Baruch (10) 
showed how Aerapeutic procedures may be incorporated into the regular 
school program as an intrinsic part of the educative process; and Arthur 
(7) described ways in which tutoring and remedial work may help emo- 
tionally disturbed children gain status with their group, make with- 
drawing or aggressive behavior unnecessary, and enable retarded pupils 
to go forward in academic subjects at their own normal rate. 

A still more specialized aspect of the use of living conditions for thera- 
peutic purposes is the family care plan for treatment of the mentally ill, 
similar to the plan of boarding patients in private homes in the famous 
colony of Gheel in Belgium (60). 

Milieu therapy — ^Modifications of the environment for a specific thera- 
peutic purpose is a well-recognized form of treatment. In case studies 
(which constitute the major research data in this field) reference is fre- 
quently made to various ways of removing obstacles to the individual’s 
adjustment and creating an environment more in harmony with his needs: 
changing the attitude of parents; reducing competition with a brother or 
sister; transferring the child to another class, school, or foster home; 
sending him to a summer camp; showing him more than the average 
amount of affection or permissiveness; and providing work more suitable 
to his present capacity. Even when milieu or manipulative therapy is 
employed as the primary method, psychotherapy is usually needed as a 
secondary aid (50). 

Group therapy — ^This more highly developed and specialized form of 
milieu therapy is ‘‘treatment in which no discussion is initiated by the 
therapist; interpretation is given only in very rare instances and under 
specific conditions. Emotional reorientation comes from the very fact that 
the child experiences actual situations, lives and works with other children, 
comes into direct and meaningful interaction with others, and as a result 
modifies his feeling tones and habitual responses” (66:2). The extent to 
which this technic has been developed is indicated by the publication of 
many descriptive articles in medical, health, and psychiatric journals 
(36, 71), and by a recent book devoted entirely to the theory and practice 
of group therapy (66). Slavson made clear the importance of (a) placing 
in the group those who are most likely to profit by the experience; (b) 
employing a therapist with a warm, friendly, permissive, encouraging, 
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nonevaluative, controlled, and poised attitude toward every member of the 
group, without the slightest trace of partiality; (c) recording changes 
m individual behavior and interpersonal relations. Other important factors 
are the child’s gradually gaining acceptance of himself and others and 
the close interplay between group therapy and individual treatment. Five 
case studies illustrate these and other features and especially the impor- 
tance of sensitivity and variation in procedure to meet the needs of in- 
dividual members and of the group as a whole. 

Play therapy and projective technics — ^Altho employing some of the 
same principles and procedures as group therapy, play technics which 
have been developed with a great deal of ingenuity are usually admin- 
istered individually and for both diagnostic and therapeutic purposes. 
Amster (5) made the distinction between play as a medium thru which 
the child’s problems may be expressed more readily, and play as a technic 
“used in treatment for definite diagnostic and therapeutic purposes.” Lerner 
and others (49) described in admirable detail a variety of projective 
technics ranging from free play with miniature life toys and sensory ma- 
terials such as finger paints, clay, and cold cream, to controlled experi- 
mental situations specifically designed to reveal repressed or inhibited 
emotional behavior. These methods were not only explained but evaluated. 
From the standpoint of theoretical psychology, this monograph throws 
light on the genesis of patterns of acting and feeling which may later lead 
to mental disorders and maladjustment. The results of these projective 
technics were studied in the setting of the family and school thru a series 
of detailed case studies. From the standpoint of research, the monograph 
makes a contribution to the problems of the intensive study of the unique 
individual versus the collection of mass data, and of “controlled pro- 
cedure” versus flexibility in method which results in greater insight. 

A large number of articles on play therapy have been published during 
the last three years. Many of these dealt widi the theory of play therapy 
(5, 19, 58, 68). There seems to be general agreement as to (a) the types 
of children needing play therapy — ^yoimg children who are aggressive, un- 
happy, withdrawn from social contacts, having deep anxiety, and mani- 
festing various symptoms — and (b) the values of play therapy — diagnostic 
understanding of child, effective means of establishing a working relation- 
ship, opportunity for the child to verbalize certain feelings and to express 
love fantasies, release of hostility, relief of tension, alleviation of guilt 
feelings, incorporation of therapeutic suggestions in daily life and growth, 
and “desensitization by means of repetition.” The worker should have 
clearly in mind the purposes for which he is using the technic, whether for 
establishing rapport, diagnosis, catharsis, or more complex and deeper 
therapeutic purposes. Differences of opinion have been expressed with 
respect to the relative merits of free or spontaneous and controlled or stand- 
ardized type of play and with respect to the use of interpretation. These 
differences of opinion arise largely from experience with inappropriate 
or incompetent use of the technic, and highlight the importance of training, 
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experience, and continuous competent supervision of workers attempting 
to employ this technic, “No one should ‘play’ with play therapy.” 

Other articles primarily present anecdotes and detailed reports of cases 
(9, 12, 14, 22, 24) . Among the newer emphases with respect to procedure 
are the possible danger of interpretation before the child is ready for it, 
the caution against stimulating antagonistic or hostile tendencies, and the 
growing tendency to guide play therapy in directions indicated by the case 
history. 

A number of articles dealt with some specific projective technic. Balken 
and Vander Veer (8) reported further experimentation with twelve pic- 
tures suggesting conflictual situations some of which were taken from the 
Thematic Apperception Test. Employing this medium, these investigators 
obtained material which was not elicited by direct psychiatric examination. 
They extended the technic somewhat by interpretations and evaluations 
based on psychoanalytic concepts and with reference to anamnestic and 
clinical studies of the patients. Other investigators described the thera- 
peutic use of art (34), of puppets (43, 72), and of creative dance (11). 
Most original was the suggested use of oflSce equipment — ^the dictaphone, 
telephone, and typewriter — as appropriate play materials for children 
accustomed to a machine culture (26) , 

Altho play technics are most widely used and appropriate for children 
under twelve years of age, they have also been employed in modified 
forms with adolescents and adults (24, 55) . 

Occupational therapy — ^Keen interest in this form of therapy, stimulated 
by problems of war rehabilitation, is indicated by magazines devoted ex- 
clusively to this subject — Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation^ Oc- 
cupational Therapy f and Archives of Physical Therapy; by articles on the 
subject in other journals; and by books. This material is, for the most 
part, practical and descriptive rather than theoretical and experimental. 
Among the values mentioned are those of building self-confidence in the 
patient thru the realization that he is still socially useful and can learn 
new skills, of building interests and providing entertainment, of initiating 
socialization thru group contacts, of meeting specific individual needs, and 
of preparing persons for productive work (38, 57, 70). In some articles 
there was not sufficient recognition of the importance of the therapist’s per- 
sonality and of the psychological and psychiatric aspects of his relation- 
ship with the patient. 

Medical therapy — ^Altho this highly technical method of treatment of 
mental disorders belongs in the realm of medicine rather than in the field 
of education, it has developed so rapidly and extensively during the past 
three years that it should be recognized by education as an important 
method of treatment. Much space has been devoted to reports of scientific 
experiments in national and state medical journals and in such neurologi- 
cal and psychiatric journals as Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry^ 
Jouriml of Nervous and Mental Disorders^ Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, and Psychiatric Quarterly^ These experi- 
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ments were concerned with the relative values of different pharmacological 
and physical means of inducing convulsions during recovery from which a 
reorientation may take place which results in the cure or improvement of 
certain mental disorders. A few references will serve to introduce the reader 
to problems in this field (46, 53, 54). 

Counseling and psychotherapy — ^The process of counseling and psycho- 
therapy as employed by the nonmedical worker has been clarified and 
made concrete by several books published during the last three years: 
Allen’s Psychotherapy wUh Children (2), Rogers’ Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy (65), and Lewis’ Changing the Behavior of Adolescent Girls (51). 
These three authors emphasized the importance of (a) the individual’s 
desire to change his behavior or attitudes and his active participation in 
the process, (b) the use of the relationship and experiences in the inter- 
view situation itself as the main therapeutic agent, (c) the counselee’s 
acceptance and understanding of himself, and (d) his experimentation in 
habit revision in the light of his new orientation. All three books focus 
attention on the psychotherapeutic process. Allen’s and Rogers’ are 
essentially interpretive, descriptive, and anecdotal; Lewis’, more analytical 
and experimental. Another valuable book (29) and a number of articles 
have presented similar points of view (3, 33, 44, 52). 

No matter how desirable extended treatment may be, the counselor in 
many situations is limited in time and must accomplish his purposes as 
far as possible in a single interview. This aspect of the problem has re- 
ceived little attention in literature (15). 

Psychoanalysis — ^Perhaps the essential difference between psychoanalysis 
and the psychotherapy described in the previous section is the conscious 
recall of unconscious material by the patient. In other respects, both in 
principles and procedures there is a good deal of overlapping. Many psy- 
choanalytic concepts are consistent with principles of counseling and pro- 
gressive education (21, 27, 37, 40) ; many counselors and psychologists 
obtain a better understanding of behavior by studying psychoanalytic in- 
terpretations. Psychoanalysis has a legitimate place in the repertory of 
therapeutic procedures. It is “the most exact and systematic ... of all direct 
psychotherapeutic approaches” (59), and should be employed in those 
cases in which the patient’s mental disturbance seems to be due to the per- 
sisting influence of early attitudes and experiences. “As a method of choice 
it [psychoanalysis] applies only to severe cases, when other forms [of 
therapy] cannot be utilized. The indications for psychoanalysis are pro- 
found disturbance of the child’s personality” (50; 909). It is significant 
that unfavorable attitudes toward psychoanalysis were expressed by per- 
sons without experience in psychiatric clinics (63). 

Programs of Mental Hygiene 

Progress in programs of mental hygiene is being made thru (a) a broad- 
ening of the specialist’s training and practice (28) , (b) improved inter- 
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personal relationships of therapist and administrator (56), (c) interde- 
partmental or interagency collaboration (32, 67), and (d) community- 
centered mental hygiene units (23). The recognition of the potentialities 
for mental health in existing programs of adult education, churches, 
and public schools represents far-reaching and basic developments. 

Evaluation of Results of Diagnosis and Therapy 

Discontent with evaluation of therapy merely in terms of individual 
case studies has led to attempts at a more precise follow-up of the results 
of diagnosis and treatment. Valuable contributions have been made by 
Knight (45) in his formulation of five reasonable criteria for measuring 
success of an analysis, by Carroll and Curran (20) in the follow-up of three 
hundred court cases examined on the adolescent ward, and by Bennett and 
Rogers (13) in the development of a comprehensive blank including a 
weighing of favorable and unfavorable factors influencing a child’s de- 
velopment and recorded prognosis. The follow-up analysis after a two-year 
interval was comparable in its thoroness to the initial diagnostic study. In 
each of these three follow-up studies approximately 60 percent of the cases 
were apparently cured or markedly improved. 

Further Research Needed 

Progress will be made as individual cases are more adequately and ac- 
curately reported and subjected to scientific inquiry and analysis by ex- 
perts; as electrically recorded interviews are increasingly used in im- 
proving psychotherapeutic technics (64) ; as the importance of flexibility 
and differentiation in the use of technics, instruments, and therapies is 
recognized; and as detailed, analytic, long-continued follow-up studies are 
made to test therapeutic procedures. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Mental Health of Children and Families in Wartime 

ARTHUR T. JERSILD 

The voluminous literature dealing with civilian reactions in the pres- 
ent war is informative but it also is subject to many limitations. Most of 
the conclusions that have been drawn must be regarded as tentative. Due 
in part, no doubt, to the pressure of war activities, systematic studies have 
been few in areas where the impact of the war has been most severe. Some 
writers have simply reaflSrmed or elaborated upon their peacetime theories 
by means of convenient illustrations drawn from wartime events. Un- 
avoidably, also, available reports deal primarily with immediate effects 
and offer no certain prediction of possible effects on future mental health. 
Relatively little information of a scientific nature is available from many 
sections of the globe.^ 

There have been several more or less extensive reviews of studies of the 
effects of war on children (22, 27, 30, 45, 54, 55, 96) , and several books or 
manuals have been published addressed to parents and others who have 
the care of children (6, 41, 77, 98). 

Factors Influencing Children's Reactions to Wartime Events 

Many studies have dealt directly or incidentally with the ability of chil- 
dren of various age levels to understand the meaning of war and wartime 
happenings (7, 10, 23, 25, 28, 34, 36, 56, 57, 58, 59, 81, 90) . It has been 
noted that children of preschool and early elementary-school age tend to 
exhibit quite vague or disjointed or sketchy knowledge concerning what 
wartime events may mean for good or for ill. Lack of understanding may 
render the child immune to certain worries and forebodings that beset 
adults. Moreover, it has been observed that some youngsters will respond 
wilh relish, or without repugnance, to scenes of violence which are dis- 
tasteful to adults (7, 34). 

On the other hand, a child who is lacking in intellectual grasp may still 
be influenced by the attitudes displayed by others (81), and he may react 
strongly to an issue that touches his own daily life, such as the idea of 
evacuation (7, 35). Moreover, various writers have stressed the extent to 
which children’s fears and other emotional reactions may be influenced by 
the emotional reactions of their elders (34, 56, 87) . 

Further, the response of a person at any age level is likely to be influ- 
enced by factors that make for serenity or stress in his own emotional life 
apart from the war situation. Various investigators report, for example, 

1 A lengthy review of the effects o! war on children has been published by the author and M F Meigs 
in the Psychological BitlleUn of October IHS (55). 
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that children who have a history of emotional disturbance tend to show a 
higher incidence of unsatisfactory adjustment to wartime dislocations such 
as evacuation (18, 26, 53, 56) than do children with favorable prewar his- 
tories; that children who showed anxiety when our country entered the 
war had also shown anxiety during the prewar period (28) ; that a large 
proportion of the adults who have broken under the strain of bombing and 
other wartime ordeals had a history of maladjustment during peacetime 
(31, 42, 48, 49) ; that emotional after-effects exhibited by children who 
had been exposed to air raids were more closely related to the intensity of 
the emotional reaction at the time of the raid than to the severity of the 
raid itself (56) ; that pessimism with regard to the larger social effects of 
the war shows a high correlation with the individual’s outlook concerning 
his own future (25) . Other influences that will have a bearing upon the 
individual’s fortitude include such factors as malnutrition (68), fatigue, 
and some of the more subtle conditions that make for morale, and for 
optimism or pessimism with regard to the prospect of victory or defeat. 

Evidence of Fear or Depression in Response to Bombing, 
Possibility of Bombing, or Other Form of Violence 

Various findings suggest that, at least in some sections of this country, 
almost all children, momentarily or for longer periods of time, have ex- 
perienced some degree of fear or depression concerning the war. In one 
study (36) twenty-four of twenty-nine sixth-grade children who had been 
exposed to a false air-raid alarm stated that they were worried about them- 
selves or their family at the time; twenty-seven of thirty reported that they 
had experienced reactions such as fear, anger, sadness, or dislike when wit- 
nessing motion pictures of bombing; all thirty children reported some dis- 
turbance or concern in response to air-raid alerts in school, twelve of them 
mentioning reactions such as “fear,” “nervousness,” or “worry.” The ex- 
tent to which children will report that they are affected or overtly exhibit 
signs of distress undoubtedly will be influenced by factors such as the re- 
cency of exciting alarms or other vivid reminders, and the extent to which 
the war has been brought home to the child thru participation of his older 
relatives. Preoccupation with the war is revealed by war themes in chil- 
dren’s play (7, 27, 36, 81) , especially in the case of boys, but the occurrence 
of such play does not, of course, per se reveal the degree of emotion that 
may be involved or the extent to which such play serves as a dramatization 
of personal problems not directly related to the war. 

Over two-thirds of the adults who were interviewed in a study conducted 
in the fall of 1942 reported that the behavior of children of Boy Scout and 
Cub age had changed since the war began, notably in the direction of a 
new consciousness of worldwide problems and a more serious interest in 
current affairs. Four of every five boys who were questioned expressed the 
opinion that “something might happen here” (for example, air raids, 
sabotage, espionage, or invasion) . Attitudes expressed orally or in writing 
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in June and July 1942 by 7000 high-school pupils (84) were classified as 
follows: definite antagonisms toward the war, 5 percent; critical attitude, 
6 percent; indifferent, 21 percent; confusion about the war and its issues, 
12 percent; mildly favorable, 9 percent; favorable without criticism, 26 
percent; strongly favorable including vindictiveness toward the enemy, 21 
percent. 

When given an opportunity to accept or reject various predictions about 
the future, a majority of 2049 high-school boys and girls in the state of 
Washington in 1942 were apparently realistic in their outlook on the war, 
but a large minority were pessimistic to a greater degree than the facts 
seemed to warrant (25) . In a comparison of a college poll taken in 1943 
(10) as compared with 1942 it was found that there was a sharp increase, 
at the latter date, in belief in victory, in the worthwhileness of continuing 
the war; there was an increase also in admiration for our major allies. 
Effects on personal educational plans (including disruptive effects of the 
lure of wages in industry), the problem of continuing or leaving school, 
inability to make definite plans for the future, the advisability of volun- 
teering, and interest in accelerated college courses were reported by nearly 
a third of sixty-eight Michigan high schools (60) . Changes relating to the 
emotional lives of the pupils were reported by 20.7 percent of the schools, 
including a report from 12.2 percent of increased emotionalism (defeatism, 
cynicism, indifference, restlessness) , and from 4.3 percent came a report of 
increased serious-mindedness. Other reported changes related to the cur- 
riculum, vocational training, and training for war service. Only 6.4 percent 
reported changes relative to the general subject of family life including the 
subcategory ‘‘homes disrupted thru defense work” which showed a fre- 
quency of only 2.7 percent in this particular sampling of schools. 

Findings from surveys such as the foregoing indicate that the war has 
made a deep impression on a large proportion of children of adolescent or 
near adolescent age, but the findings do not demonstrate that the average 
child, at least as of the date of these studies, has been seriously affected 
either in the direction of anxiety or depression on the one hand, or of in- 
tense hatred for the enemy on the other. 

Observations concerning the reaction of children and adults who have 
been subjected to air raids are quite varied. In appraising findings on this 
subject it is well to bear in mind that the physical impact of a raid will 
vary with the individuaFs proximity to actual destruction (39) . It appears 
that psychological casualties resulting from air raids in England were 
fewer than had been anticipated (38, 96). In the most comprehensive sur- 
vey known to the reviewer, Dunsdon (29) reported that of 8000 school 
children who were in Bristol at the time of heavy raids, only 4 percent sub- 
sequently showed signs of being severely disturbed. Statistics from mental 
hospitals show no substantial increases in new adult patients as a result of 
the “blitz” (5, 44, 48, 78) . However, generalizations such as the foregoing 
are subject to various amendments and reservations. Many observers have 
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noted effects ranging from severe disturbances to symptoms such as noisi- 
ness, boisterousness, inability to concentrate, restlessness, a tendency to 
forget lessons, physical weariness, tardiness, and uncleanlmess (2, 13, 17, 
29, 50, 56, 67, 69, 81) . Again, several writers maintain that many children 
and adults have suffered ill effects that have not been detected (24, 29 39 
46,50,61). ’ ' 

Delinquency 

There have been notable increases in juvenile delinquency m sections of 
our own country and in England (6, 41, 74, 88) . According to a British 
report (6), there was an increase of about 33 percent and 52 percent re- 
spectively in the number of children aged eight to sixteen who were charged 
with indictable offenses during the first and second twelve months of the 
war as compared with the previous twelve months of peace. Press reports at 
the time of this writing indicate a decline in delinquency in England in 
1942 as compared with 1940-41 (77). A report from the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare (73) indicates that in thirteen “war indus- 
try counties” delinquency cases increased 11.5 percent in the first six 
months of 1941 and 22.4 percent in the first six months of 1942, as com- 
pared with the average for corresponding months in 1938-1940. Counties 
not classified as war industry areas showed little or no change. The re- 
viewer does not have statistics for the United States as a whole. 

While such increases in delinquency obviously are serious, up to date 
they do not denote a wide-spread disintegration of morals or morale. The 
increases are, of course, considerably more impressive when percent 2 ^es 
are computed in terms of the delinquent population than when computed 
in terms of the total population. In England, for example, in the age range 
from fourteen to sixteen years (the range showing the highest rate) there 
was a rise in the rate of indictable offenses from eleven per thousand boys 
in the last year of peace to sixteen per thousand in the second year of 
war (6). 

Numerous writers have discussed the more or less obvious factors that 
contribute to juvenile delinquency during wartime in addition to the fac- 
tors that contribute to delinquency in times of peace (9, 14, 29, 64, 74, 88). 

Participation in the War Effort 

The value to morale of having a worthwhile job has been stressed in 
several writings (38, 43, 96) . Limited reports indicate that large percen- 
tages of children at or near adolescent age have felt that they were not re- 
ceiving an opportunity to contribute as much as they might to the war 
effort (11,23). 

A perusal of literature from Russia suggests that Russian authorities 
have made efforts to enlist the services of children, as junior colleagues in 
the war effort, to a greater extent than have the British or the Americans. 
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A comparative appraisal cannot be made at this time, however, since the 
available Russian writings concerning the impact of war on children are 
largely in the nature of materials released by governmental agencies as 
distinguished from systematic studies of the reactions of children. 

Effects of Evacuation and Other Dislocations in Family Life 

Findings with regard to the effects of evacuation on children and on fam- 
ily life are of interest from a mental hygiene point of view even tho we 
are not confronted with evacuation problems in this country such as have 
those in other countries. In England the first major evacuation involved 
approximately 1,500,000 persons (5, 75) . Since then there have been vary- 
ing shifts. Numerous writings deal with the response of children and adults 
who were involved in this colossal social experiment (1, 11, 12, 18, 19, 
21, 26, 34, 49, 50, 53, 56, 69, 71, 82, 91, 92, 95) . Readers should be warned 
that this literature contains many pronouncements that go beyond the re- 
ported data. Findings indicate, as one would expect, that many children 
(and perhaps just as many, if not more, stay-at-home parents) were un- 
able to make a happy adjustment to evacuation. On the other hand, findings 
indicate that a large proportion of children who have survived the first 
hurdle of being placed in a new home have been able to adjust satisfac- 
torily to the new situation. Moreover, some children seemed to derive defi- 
nite benefits. In reports of the proportion of children who adjusted satis- 
factorily to evacuation the percentages range from 94 to about 50 (20, 26, 
53, 56) . As noted earlier, findings indicate that among evacuees who did 
not make a satisfactory adjustment there were many who had a previous 
history of poor adjustment in their own homes. Reports from different 
studies cannot be pooled since they involve different samplings of children, 
have utilized varying schemes for appraising degree of adjustment, and 
have dealt with youngsters who have resided in the evacuation billets for 
varying lengths of time. 

Space limitations permit of only a few comments relating to the gen- 
eral subject of evacuation. Findings are divided and inconclusive on the 
subject of age differences in response to evacuation (17, 20, 26, 53) . Find- 
ings obtained by means of questioning of the children or by means of in- 
terviews with parents indicate that a large proportion of children who re- 
turned home did so at the request of their parents (53, 95) . Limited and by 
no means entirely consistent findings suggest that brothers and sisters are 
more likely to adjust successfully if they are evacuated together than if 
they are placed in separate homes (26, 53, 95) . One of the most commonly 
reported reactions of evacuated children is homesickness. By and large 
evidence seems to indicate that while visits from parents were at times dis- 
turbing, youngsters who received such visits tended to make a better ad- 
justment than those who did not; various observers reported also on the 
value to children of letters, gifts, and other tokens of parental affection (53, 
71, 82, 95) . Observations of evacuees and their parents have emphasized 
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peacetime findings with regard to the important role played by family 
ties in the mental health of the individual. It is perhaps not amiss to point 
out, however, that many writers, in their eagerness to stress the importance 
of these ties, have gathered their data on the basis of a priori conclusions 
rather than on the basis of a disinterested scientific approach. 

Some of the problems encountered by refugee children (as distinguished 
from evacuees) have been discussed by Plaut (80) and by Wasserman 
and Resek (97). The adjustments of refugee children may be complicated, 
among other matters, by diflSculties which parents encounter in adjusting 
to a new mode of life, and by after-effects of hardships previous to their 
expatriation. 

The dislocations of family life and the practical details of everyday liv- 
ing brought about by the war have been discussed in many English and 
American writings (4, 10, 29, 39, 40, 52, 63, 65, 68, 70, 81, 86, 89) . Among 
the problems are those arising thru the absence of the father; the outside 
employment of the mother; the migration of war workers; crowding and 
congestion; stresses that may arise by reason of parental fatigue and 
shortened hours of sleep (51) ; inconveniences brought about by rationing 
and food shortages; inconveniences and certain dangers associated with 
blackouts and dimouts (94) . In our own country scarcities of food and 
other wartime deprivations have seemingly not yet been so severe as to 
cause any general tendency toward apathy or depressed morale such as 
have been reported during earlier years of the war in certain sections in 
Europe (3, 32, 33, 48, 69) or to cause an increase in shortness of tempers 
such as one observer reported in observations of adults in Germany two 
years after the beginning of the war (85) . 

The extent to which mothers have been called upon to add to their 
normal duties is illustrated in a study by Stott (89) who found on the 
basis of reports from 457 farm youths that there was an increase in 1942 
as compared with 1941 in the percentage of farm women who did outside 
chores and an increase also in the average amount of time (from 1.09 
hours to 1.63 hours per day) devoted to such chores. These same youths 
further reported some increase in parental worry and nervousness, but 
also a decline in irritability and conflict in the family, and a slight increase 
in “good times at home.” 

Recently widely publicized “race” disturbances in various urban centers 
undoubtedly are due in part to the fact that the war has aggravated or em- 
phasized tensions that have prevailed during peacetime, but these condi- 
tions are too recent for adequate appraisal. 

There are many wartime conditions which undoubtedly will have re- 
percussions in the future that cannot, at this juncture, properly be ap- 
praised, including temporary sharp increases in birth and marriage rates 
(21, 72), and the emergency employment of many children of high-school 
and post-high-school age at high wartime wages. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Mental Hygiene Problems and Programs 
Related to Service in the Armed Forces^ 

C M. LOUTTIT 

Since the last mental and physical health issue of the Review the 
cataclysm of war has so changed our social structure that a whole new se- 
ries of mental hygiene problems has arisen. Certain of these peculiar to 
civilian life and industry are considered in chapters VIII and X of this 
issue. In this chapter the mental hygiene problems occasioned by the 
entrance of literally millions of young men and women into the armed 
services are briefly surveyed. 

The problems to be met by the military forces before troops could be 
sent to battle areas were to secure the necessary men, insure that the incom- 
petent were excluded, capitalize on the abilities and experiences of each 
man, train each soldier and sailor for a particular job, and provide for 
the physical and mental well being of each man. In large measure, these 
problems had to be solved by procedures logically included within the scope 
of mental hygiene. 

Mental hygiene problems were also presented by each volunteer or 
inductee in his efforts to make his own personal adjustment to the demands 
of service life. Cohen (8) summarized in a very succinct list, the major 
portion of these demands, which arise even before there is any actual battle 
experience: “Separation from family ties; submission to new forms of 
discipline; change of daily routine; a new occupation; the many restric- 
tions, with little or no opportunities given for any expression regarding 
these; and forced associations with men of all walks of life, of every type 
of personality and varying degrees of intelligence, integrity, and morale ” 
For the majority of men and women going into the Army or Navy, these 
problems were solved with varying degrees of success, but sufficiently well 
that they were a valuable fighting force. In' a minority proportion such 
adjustment could not, and did not, take place. It is this proportion which 
has been the source of much of the literature here being reviewed. 

Selective service deferment — ^The rejection or deferment of certain se- 
lectees on physical or mental grounds by the civilian local board®^ or army 
induction centers introduces the first mental hygiene problems connected 
with the armed services. Such rejectees were immediately exposed to the 
possibility of unpleasant comment by colleagues and neighbors. For this 
reason efforts have been made, officially and unofficially, to avoid labels on 
draft deferment cards. Selling (38) pointed out that the chief problems 
found among deferred or rejected draftees are feelings of insecurity and 

^ The opinions expiressed herein are those of the author only and are not to be construed as reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the Naval Service at large 
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inferiority. He feels that special efforts for the correction of remediable 
defects, and for vocational guidance and job placement, are necessary to 
salvage many of these men who otherwise might become the victims of anti- 
social forces. Efforts in this direction have been made with success at 
various places. Illustrative of such efforts is the work of the Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau under the direction of Emily Burr as described by 
Stover (41 ) . This Bureau, with the active cooperation of selective service 
officials, has since October 1942 helped some two hundred 4-F men each 
month make vocational and personal adjustments. 

Psychiatnc selection — The procedures of the Selective Service System 
provided for medical examination by the local board supplemented where 
necessary by specialists, including a psychiatrist, on the medical advisory 
boards. The problem of methods to be used in brief psychiatric examina- 
tions as the basis for eliminating such psychiatrically unfit as the feeble- 
minded, psychopathic, psychoneurotic, or psychotic was studied by both 
individual psychiatrists and by formal committees The work of Sullivan as 
consultant to the Selective Service System was outstanding. He has de- 
scribed the problems and activities in several places (42, 43), and says 
that a memorandum of the William Alanson ^^ite Psychiatric Founda- 
tion (56), the earliest publication concerning psychiatric selection, was 
the basis of much of the procedure which followed. Helgesson (17) and 
Bowman (5), from studies of World War I and foreign experience in the 
present war, concluded that approximately 5 percent of selectees or vol- 
unteers should be eliminated for behavior reasons. It is too soon yet for 
adequate data to be available, but isolated reports indicate the trend. The 
following studies reported the stated percentages rejected for neuropsy- 
chiatric reasons: Kiene, Hassell, and Miller (23) 5.5 percent of 10,000 men 
examined by local boards in Rhode Island; von Storch and Pratt (55) 4 5 
percent of 4405 men at the Boston Area Induction Board; Wittson, Harris, 
and Hunt (58) 4 percent of naval recruits at the Naval Training Station, 
Newport, R. I.; Hilger (19) 4.5 percent at Ft. Leavenworth Induction 
Center; Flicker (11) 1.92 percent among 16,882 men examined at Camp 
Blanding; and Aita (1) 2.5 percent of 9652 men at Ft. Snelling. These 
results of psychiatric selection agree fairly well with theoretical expectancy. 

Bloomberg and Hyde (4) have demonstrated the value of a strict 
psychiatric examination for selection Among the men from Massachusetts 
who were examined at the Boston Induction Station only 0.33 percent were 
given certificate of disability discharges on neuropsychiatric grounds after 
induction. Among New England men outside of Massachusetts there were 
0 46 percent so discharged. Thus the neuropsychiatric discharge rate was 
only about two thirds as great with stricter initial selection. 

Wittson and others (59) reported the rejection rate among naval re- 
cruits in 1940, when there was no special psychiatric selection, as only 
0.31 percent. Between January and May 1941 with one psychiatrist it was 
1.5 percent; between May and December 1941 with a fully functioning 
psychiatric unit it was 3 8 percent; and after Pearl Harbor it was 4.8 
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percent. Evidences such as the studies here referred to argue for con- 
tinuous and careful psychiatric selection. 

Perhaps the hardest problem to be solved in this connection is the type 
of examination to be used. Group methods of personality study have 
not proved successful in civil life and there is at present no adequate 
group method available in the military Clinical psychodiagnosis is 
necessary but the time required must be reduced to a minimum In fact, 
the time spent on mental examination cannot exceed two or three minutes 
per case, with ten to twenty minutes for special examination usually pos- 
sible for selected cases. A number of authors have described history blanks 
and examination methods (1, 4, 11, 14, 15, 19, 23, 28, 45, 55). Essentially 
they all endeavor to reduce the traditional clinical examination to the 
barest minimum. However, in doing this more dependence must be placed 
upon the examiner’s experience and insight. We can agree with Aita (1) 
that the examiner must be more than a technician; “he must make a quick 
evaluation of a dozen or more aspects of development of a personality and 
of its assets and liabilities . and do this on a basis of minimal cues 

To supplement the clinical examination certain boards and induction 
centers have utilized the services of local psychologists and social work 
agencies. For example. Font (12) described the work of psychological ex- 
aminations for the New Orleans Medical Advisory Board, and Britt (6) 
has referred to an experiment with psychological examiners carried on in 
Washington, D. C. McBee and Stevenson (27) have evaluated the con- 
tribution of psychiatric social workers and the Social Service Exchange 
in New York City. 

Until February 1943 the Navy was not concerned with men processed 
thru selective service and it established its own program of psychiatric 
examining units at naval training stations described by Helgesson (18), 
Louttit (26), and Sutton (44). The detailed working of these units has 
been reported by Lewinski (24, 25) and Wittson (57). This program 
from the beginning included the professional services of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and indirectly of social workers. The value of this program 
is illustrated by the report of Wittson and his colleagues (59) r-^^ferred 
to above. 

Psychological selection — Selection and classification of men in terms 
of general mental ability, aptitudes, interests, and experience is of primary 
importance both for the most efiScient use of manpower and also for 
facilitating each man’s adjustment to military life. In the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, the Army has built an extensive organization for the develop- 
ment of tests and methods. Part of the work of this department has been 
described in a series of papers (47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53) and Walter V. 
Bingham (2, 3), the chief civilian adviser, has made general reports to 
the profession, A similar program has been developed in the Navy under 
the supervision of Alvin C. Eurich, but there have been no detailed reports. 
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The Army Air Forces have developed a similar program under John C. 
Flanagan (9, 10, 22), while John G. Jenkins (20, 21) has worked on 
similar aviation problems for the Navy. These several programs have 
developed extensive test and interview methods, many details of which 
will not be available until after the war. 

Postinduction adjustment — Questions concerning the adjustment of 
soldiers to the new conditions faced after induction into a military organi- 
zation during training periods as well as in combat are of fundamental 
importance. However, the literature concerning such problems is thus 
far rather limited, due in part to the fact that the officers most directly 
concerned do not have time to write about them, and in part to the fact 
that by their very nature they are frequently unavailable for reasons of 
military security. 

In order to salvage for useful service the moderately physically handi- 
capped, the illiterate, and the mentally dull, the Army has started special 
training units. Seidenfeld (34, 35, 36, 37) has described the general 
nature of this program and especially the literacy training which prepares 
illiterates for duties commensurate with their abilities and aptitudes. This 
special training not only makes otherwise useless men of value to the 
Army, but it also engendeis in them better adjustmental attitudes. 

Another effort at salvaging manpower is the establishment of more or 
less formal mental hygiene clinics. Freedman (13) described in consid- 
erable detail the successful use of such a clinic at the Signal Corps Re- 
placement Training Center. In this instance, while the director is a 
psychiatrist, the clinic is established administratively in the Headquarters 
Adjutant’s office. Men with all sorts of adjustmental problems are referred 
from line officers, chaplains, the medical department, and by themselves. 
Efforts are made to change attitudes, solving the problems thru interview 
therapy or by environmental manipulation. 

The morale of soldiers has been frequently discussed (7, 46) and it is 
evident that the building of attitudes implied in the term “morale” is of 
real mental hygiene significance. The many aspects of building and main- 
taining desirable morale have been the special function of the Special 
Services Division of the Army (29, 54). This Division has prepared in- 
doctrination films and literature, made studies of soldiers’ opinions, 
organized entertainment and leisure time activities, and in many ways 
assisted unit commanders in dealing with the morale problems within their 
outfits. 

There have been a number of reports (16, 30, 32, 33, 39, 40) concerning 
the admission of men to the neuropsychiatric service in various camps. In 
general, the picture given by such studies is that maladjustments sufficiently 
great to be classified as neuropsychiatric probably are not primarily caused 
by army life. Rather their origins are to be found in the patient’s life 
much earlier than the time of induction. Such studies offer strong argu- 
ments for careful selection as has been earlier described. 
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A number of writers, for example Kardiner (22) and Pignataro (30), 
state definitely that there is no such specific entity as a war neurosis. The 
clinical pictures are the same as those found in civil life, altho the im- 
mediate precipitating causes may be related to camp or battle condi- 
tions. Furthermore, Porter (31) suggested that the neuropsychiatric prob- 
lems of this war may be different from those of the last because the 
nature of combat is different. Instead of the frustrating static lines in the 
trenches, the present combat is highly mobile even tho it may be more 
horrible in detail. 

Summary — ^The mental hygiene aspects of preparing the armed forces 
are legion. They have been only partially and erratically treated in the 
literature. However, even a brief review presents clear evidence that 
the many problems have been noted. The Army and Navy both have 
utilized the services of those specialists best prepared to help solve them. 
The contributions of mental hygienists to the military at the present time 
should be of great importance in dealing with the problems of the 
postwar years. 
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CHAPTER X 


Mental Hygiene Problems in Industry 

ROY M. DORCUS and HARRY W CASE 

Trends during the period 1940-43 have seen the emphasis in personnel 
programs shift from selection to placement (42) , the greater utilization 
of women in industry (27), and the employment of many older people 
and those handicapped (33). Considerable material has been written con- 
cerning the problem of morale (34) and two attendant problems, absentee- 
ism and job dissatisfaction. Mental hygiene and psychiatric approaches 
have been suggested and tried in a limited number of industries and 
industrial areas in an attempt to alleviate some of these problems. In 
general, an increasing interest in mental hygiene in industry has de- 
veloped. This is clearly evidenced by the beginning of actual research 
and the vast amount of speculative writing. 

Personnel Adjustment 

Scarcity of labor has necessitated careful placement of personnel (42) . 
Clinical research (29) revealed the possibility that individual study and 
analysis of job maladjustment might aid in determining the basic causes. 
The importance of interest in selecting a vocation and in job success has 
been pointed out in a study emphasizing the relationship of interest to 
vocational adjustment (41). Factor analyses of items contributing to 
occupational adjustment (28) indicate very tentatively that experience, job 
satisfaction, and success in obtaining employment are important in voca- 
tional adjustment. In order for the foregoing factors to be of maximal 
effectiveness, a comprehensive personnel program becomes increasingly 
important- Such a program has been outlined (22) . 

Women in Industry 

References pertaining to the employment of women in new fields have 
appeared in large numbers. Almost all the articles have been based upon 
observation rather than research. The problem of supervision has been 
considered from a popular viewpoint (27). Very little information of a 
systematic or technical nature has been presented. The problem of 
working women from the standpoint of physical health and psychological 
health (25) has been reviewed. It has been suggested that they are more 
susceptible than men to muscular strain, incorrect posture, fatigue, acci- 
dents, industrial poisons, the psychological ill-effects of night work, loss 
of home contacts, and unsanitary conditions prevailing within some plants. 
A remedy for such conditions was offered in a proposal to increase the 
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scope of the physical examinations (10) and to establish a woman’s 
counseling and matron system. One study pointed out that subnormal 
girls may make a successful industrial adjustment providing they obtain 
job satisfaction, a desirable first job, and stable hours (1). 

Industrial Morale 

The problem of employee morale has been extensively investigated in 
a series of studies conducted at the Western Electric Company over a 
period of years (34). According to the investigator, industrial morale 
divides itself into two phases: (a) maintaining a state of equilibrium 
and (b) establishing procedures for locating areas of nonequilibrium or 
‘‘sore spots.” Three such proposed areas (11) are (a) administrative 
procedures, (b) personality adjustment, (c) interdepartmental relations. 
Any change in the equilibrium of these factors is thought to result in 
tensions and in lowered morale. Morale has been shown to increase 
among workers of a relatively low economic level by enabling the em- 
ployees to exercise self-governing discipline (16). Similarly, supervision 
which took cognizance of the employees’ need for recognition and work 
satisfaction played a prominent part in determining the morale of the 
industry (34) . Music, on the basis of inconclusive evidence, seems to hold 
the possibility of increasing work-contentment, adding to output, re- 
ducing fatigue and boredom while aiding in worker socialization (24). 
The mental-hygiene clinic has aided in solving the problems of indi- 
viduals drawn from rural areas who lacked industrial adjustment. Some 
of the problems in which the mental-hygiene clinic gave assistance were 
those arising from the unsupervised child, inadequate housing, emotional 
stress, marital discord, budgeting diflSculties, broken homes, mothers 
working in war industries, sexual deviations, and discrimination against 
aliens (2, 18). Analysis of research (21) suggests that factors external 
to the industry itself may be related to the state of dissatisfaction exist- 
ing within the industry, and should be further investigated. The use of 
trained psychiatrists has been mentioned as a source of aid to employees 
in solving their problems (14). 

Absenteeism 

The type, frequency, and cause of absenteeism in several major indus- 
tries, with suggested remedies, have been compiled (13). The absentee 
problem has been studied (39) from the aspect that former motivating 
factors such as possible discharge and wage incentives are no longer 
effective in the new industrial situation. Poor work habits and attitudes 
seem to be contributing factors among women. Personality character- 
istics were mentioned by some authors as being associated with absentee- 
ism. The long work week (26) , shift rotation, accumulation of too much 
money thru questionable wage incentives, inadequate housing conditions, 
and other factors closely associated with the general industrial turmoil 
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were pointed out as possible sources of absenteeism. Suggested remedies 
consisted in utilizing the plant physician in psychiatric work (39) and 
increased interest in the employee on the part of the supervisor (26). 

Job Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction 

The majority of the research has concerned itself with the problem of 
employee attitudes and job satisfaction. The work has been conducted 
by interview or by questionnaire and has ranged from surveys of execu- 
tives’ attitudes (4) to those of people on relief. The range of dissatis- 
faction varied from the highest percentage, in the ranks of young workers 
with no families, to the lowest among the older workers with large families 
(40). Considerable difference of opinion existed as to the cause of dis- 
satisfaction. When analyzed for underlying causes, it was found that 
dissatisfaction was allied with the relative position the individual held 
in the occupational heirarchy. Those workers of low occupational rank 
were the most dissatisfied, while, as might be expected, employers showed 
the least dissatisfaction (32). One investigator felt, on the basis of his 
study, that job satisfaction increased proportionately to the degree of 
the employee’s personality adjustment and social adjustment, the social 
and psychological satisfaction obtained from his work, and the per- 
sonnel policy of the company (23, 43). The possibility that dissatis- 
faction on the job may be related to individual interest patterns not in 
keeping with the individual’s type of employment has been advanced (35) . 
The problem of vocational aspiration may be related to the problem of 
job appeal (37). One investigator found that over a period of several 
months the degree of satisfaction and dissatisfaction shifted considerably 
(32). Specific complaints of employees range from those involving work 
and seniority rules, complaints against individuals, and complaints of 
working conditions and wages (15). One possible answer to this latter 
pressing problem may be the development of the attitude that wages 
are fair rather than following the policy of constantly increasing wages 
(12). The critical problems of supervision and promotion were included 
in the lists of dissatisfactions (36) . Feeling on the part of the individual 
that his work is not noticed was a cause of dissatisfaction (30) . The over- 
all picture of job dissatisfaction probably will vary from plant to plant 
depending upon the job-skill, plant condition, and economic state of the 
country (40) . It will be necessary, thru the use of standard survey forms 
(5), or by more ingenious technics, to obtain additional information 
before adequate conclusions can be drawn. The studies of job satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction have revealed little that was not already known to 
personnel managers. 

Psychiatry in Industry 

Articles based upon the experiences of mental hygienists and psychia- 
trists in industry favored the installation of a psychiatric service within 
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industry. A number of writers felt that the service might be established in 
cooperation with the existing plant medical service (9, 31, 38) or with 
the general personnel department (17). It has been pointed out that the 
psychiatrist might aid in (a) selecting employees (19), (b) sifting out of 
personnel, (c) correcting individual maladjustments, (d) reducing acci- 
dents (20). Other suggested duties of the psychiatrist were the determina- 
tion and elimination of those foci of infection which result in physical, 
mental, and emotional maladjustment (8). The relation of off-the-job 
adjustment to on-the-job adjustment was thought to be of enough sig- 
nificance to warrant further investigation of this problem (6, 7). 

In summary, 456 titles which appeared from June 1940 to July 1943 
have been compiled. Of this number 116 have been read and abstracted. 
The references cited in this chapter are typical and probably among the 
better articles m the group. While one is impressed with the volume, he is 
disappointed that there are relatively few factual and experimental 
studies. It is quite apparent that the field is one in which a vast amount 
of work needs to be done. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Trends in School Health Services 

GEORGE M. WHEATLEY 

School health service includes all those procedures designed to ascer- 
tain the health status of the child, to encourage his cooperation in health 
protection and maintenance, to prevent disease, to advise parents regarding 
the need for, and to aid in, securing treatment of adverse health conditions. 
At the present time, because of many factors, there is still great variation 
among communities in the development of school health service proce- 
dures. Regardless of how rudimentary or how complex programs are, 
studies and reports in recent years have indicated a significant quickening 
of interest by educators, as well as public health and medical authorities, 
in this responsibility of education. The most promismg development m the 
past three years was the growth of cooperation between departments of 
education, health departments, and other community agencies concerned 
with the health of the school child. This new spirit is a practical answer 
to that provocative question. Who shall administer the service? In the 
process by which all states have now created laws to protect the health 
of the school child the dilemma has been intensified. In some places ad- 
ministration is imposed upon local boards of education ; in other localities 
the administration of the law is vested in state and local boards of 
health (38). 

Growth of Cooperation between Education and Health Agencies 

Groups of educational, medical, and public health authorities have 
actively studied this problem and published their suggestions for its solu- 
tion In 1940 appeared “Suggested School Health Policies” by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association (32). Eight national 
groups or committees gave the report their serious attention and support. 
The 1942 Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, 
Health in Schools, stated that “responsibility rests upon the school super- 
intendent and the local health officer for working together to establish an 
effective relationship between the health program of the schools and that 
of the community, and for bringing other agencies to their council table 
to plan jointly a community program of health education” (3). Elliott 
has successfully applied this policy in Michigan (18) . The Astoria School 
Health Study convincingly demonstrated what may be achieved by “men 
of good will” working together (22). 

Two important products emerge from this cross-fertilization between 
the disciplines of education and health- (a) increased understanding of 
the educational values in school health service, and (b) recognition of the 
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relationship between school health service and the public health program 
of the community. This, if fostered, will create a school health service bet- 
ter adapted to modern education and public health practice. 

Preparation of Health Personnel 

Second in importance only to the growth of interagency cooperation 
IS the attention directed to the preparation of health workers in the school 
health program. The training of physicians for school health work has been 
outlined by Kleinschmidt (13) and also by Senn (32). The School Health 
Committee of the American Academy of Pediatrics has recommended 
standard qualifications for school physicians (1). The Committee on Pro- 
fessional Education of the American Public Health Association is prepar- 
ing a report on the qualifications of school physicians (4). 

In many schools today the school nurse is the only health specialist. 
There has been a remarkable growth in the number of nurses employed for 
school health. In 1938, a census of public health nursing revealed that 
approximately 15,500 nurses were employed either full- or part-time to 
render health service to schools (3). The National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing has suggested minimum qualifications for nurses 
appointed to school positions (26) . Sixteen state boards of education have 
established state certification requirements for school nurses (3). The 
roles and the qualifications of dentists, oral hygienists, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and nutritionists in the school health service have been dis- 
cussed (3). Kleinschmidt has reported on the educational opportunities 
for teachers in health education (12) . While the war has aggravated the 
shortage of health personnel in the schools, this attention to the develop- 
ment of standard qualifications for health specialists is laying a firm and 
broad foundation for the school medical service of the future. 

Evolution of the School Medical Examination 

The school health examination has long been accepted as a primary 
function of school health service. The medical findings among American 
draftees examined during World War I were a powerful influence in se- 
curing the enactment of laws regarding medical inspection of school 
children. In the period 1917-24, twenty-four states passed such laws. In 
1943, forty-three states have a statute either permitting or requiring the 
examination of children for physical (and sometimes mental) defects (28) . 
The school medical examination, as performed annually or “routinely,” 
has been severely criticized both as a costly and inaccurate case-finding 
method (45) and as a bad educational experience (23). As educators and 
pediatricians realize that medical procedures in the school can and do 
have educational implications, the trend is toward fewer but more thoro 
medical examinations for individual pupils. The value of the presence of 
a parent at the examination, especially of younger children, in terms of 
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health education as well as treatment, was demonstrated by Walker and 
Randolph (36) and by Nyswander (22). Wheatley described the school 
examination as a conference in which the physician appraises the health 
status of the child on the basis of the physical examination, his interview 
with the parent, and, where necessary, with the school nurse, teacher, 
and other members of the school staff (40). Wilson and Clancy called 
attention to the educational opportunities of the school examination (44) . 
Spock (33) has demonstrated how the modern school physician contributes 
to the guidance program of modern education. The Academy of Pediatrics 
reported that the objectives for the school physician and nurse are beginning 
to be defined in terms of health education (2). 

As the school medical examination has become an instrument of health 
education, efforts have been made to develop more effective means of health 
supervision and case-finding. These have been (a) use of screening proce- 
dures annually or semiannually for vision and hearing and other specific 
defects, (b) promotion of teacher interest and observation of pupil health 
from day to day, and (c) greater participation of community health serv- 
ices such as the private physician and dentist in the health service. 

Experience with Screening Tests 

The Snellen test for vision defects is the best known of screening tests 
in the schools. The Division of Child Hygiene of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health studied the Snellen test as usually given in the 
Massachusetts schools and concluded that the test is too coarse a screen 
(24) . The Massachusetts Department of Health has published instructions 
for a new method of testing which was the outcome of this survey (16) . 
The Astoria study demonstrated that the Snellen test, when used in combi- 
nation with teacher observation of signs and symptoms of eye strain, is a 
practical method of screening vision defects (22) . As in the Massachusetts 
study, the Astoria report emphasized the necessity of maintaining standard 
testing conditions. 

The experience of the Astoria study revealed that individual testing 
by the audiometer was unnecessary if the group test is done carefully and 
failures are checked by repeat tests (22) . While the audiometer is a more 
practical method of determining children with possible hearing defects, 
Wilkins (42) emphasized the need for examination of the ear by the 
school physician. 

A recent screening device is the Wetzel Grid, which utilizes height and 
weight to evaluate growth and development (39). Bruch (7) found that 
statural growth (“height-age”) could be judged from the Grid but could 
not substantiate Wetzel’s claims that the Grid interpreted “developmental 
age” and basal metabolism accurately. It is important to recognize that 
these screening devices do not replace medical judgment. They merely 
select children who do not perform the test satisfactorily. In the case of 
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those who fail to pass the vision and audiometer tests, special examination 
by ophthalmologists and otologists is necessary to determine the reason for 
failure. 

The usual periodic school examinations are very unsatisfactory for the 
accurate diagnosis of heart disease. In Cincinnati, New York, and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the school children selected by the school physician or nurse 
are referred to a diagnostic service where the examining specialist has the 
advantage of more time and laboratory aids for a diagnosis. By this careful 
procedure more accurate selection is assured and modification of the 
school program can be based on a clearer understanding of the child’s 
physical potentialities. 

Classroom Teacher^s Role in Health Service 

Nyswander (22) demonstrated that the teacher’s responsibility for observ- 
ing the health of her pupils can be made an effective part of the school 
health service. Teachers were prepared to observe and report to school 
nurses the health condition of pupils. The annual school medical inspec- 
tion was replaced by annual and semiannual conferences between class- 
room teacher and school nurse. After teachers had received preparation, 
eight out of every ten children selected in these conferences, when exam- 
ined subsequently by the school physician, were found to have a health con- 
dition requiring further medical attention. The study also revealed the 
fact that teachers need more knowledge and experience in observing health 
behavior and recognizing health deviations. It should be understood that 
this preparation of teachers is not for the purpose of assuming work to 
save the time of nurses and physicians but to enable the teacher to more 
ably perform one of her important responsibilities. The state superintend- 
ent of schools in Michigan has published a helpful guide to aid teachers 
in the observation of die health of pupils (19). 

Integration with Community Health Services 

It is generally recognized that the community medical and dental facili- 
ties are essential parts of health service for the school child. Evidence of 
the private physician’s increased participation is offered by Kantrow (11) 
who reported that in New York City, as a result of the parent-education 
program by the Departments of Health and Education, the proportion of 
health examinations made by private physicians over a period of four and 
one-half years rose from 14 (18,022) to 36 (33,954) percent. Kramer 
(14), Lifson (15), Morris (20), and Turner (35), have described success- 
ful plans of cooperation with community dentists. 

The trend is to give more thoro medical examination to the child on ad- 
mission, and at stated intervals during the rest of his school career, and to 
use screening devices to select possible defects of vision and hearing be- 
cause these tests are sufiSciently precise and comparatively economical 
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procedures. The services of the school physician are reserved to evaluate 
and interpret to the school authorities the results of these tests and the 
reports of family physicians and other community treatment agencies. 

Recent Environmental Studiies 

Heating, lighting, and ventilation are the environmental factors which 
have been intensively studied in the past. More recently, experimentation 
in environment control of contagion has been reported. Wells and Wilder 
(38) described the control of communicable disease by ultra-violet radia- 
tion of the classroom atmosphere. This method, as well as the use of aerosols 
reported by Robertson (27), has potential application in classrooms, not 
necessarily to postpone contagious diseases of childhood to older ages, but 
to prevent the occurrence of communicable diseases at unfavorable sea- 
sons of the year, such as measles in mid-winter when the danger of a 
complicating streptococcal infection is highest. An elaborate program of 
environmental control is reported by Harmon (9) of the Texas State De- 
partment of Health. 

Wheatley (41) has called attention to the fact that school communi- 
cable disease procedures have not kept pace with presentday knowledge 
of the epidemiology of these diseases. As knowledge accumulates regard- 
ing the streptococcus, more precise methods of managing outbreaks of 
scarlet fever and other infections due to the streptococcus may develop. 
Boisvert and Bearg (5) have suggested a future pattern in their study of 
an epidemic of scarlet fever in a kindergarten in New Haven in 1940-41. 
By isolating the type of streptococcus which caused the outbreak, it was 
possible to identify those children in the group carrying the streptococcus 
capable of producing the disease. Schwentker (31) controlled an outbreak 
of scarlet fever by administration of one of the sulfa drugs. 

Altho mental hygiene is separately treated in this Review it is impossible 
while interpreting developments in school health service to ignore the in- 
fluence that the mental hygiene movement in recent years has had on such 
service. In addition to the abundant literature relating to mental hygiene 
in the classroom, there is evidence that the school medical service has 
recognized the importance that emotional disturbances, especially in war- 
time, can have on the health of the school child. Patry (25) suggested 
that school physicians and nurses take cognizance of significant change in 
the child’s habitual reactions. Abnormal forms of fear, anxiety, hate, ag- 
gression, tension, insecurity, confusion, excitement, depression of spirits, 
and unhappiness are all symptoms which must be evaluated. Spock (33) 
said a large number of cases of poor appetites, poor sleep, overactivity, 
and poor school work are directly ascribable to inner emotional dis- 
turbance, often traceable back as far as infancy. 

A committee of educators and physicians appointed by the New York 
City Board of Education to study special classes for physically handi- 
capped children found, in general, that the physical condition of many 
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of the children in special classes was such that they could attend regular 
classes with either a full or modified program. The Committee concluded 
that there were neither medical nor educational reasons for the existence 
of open-air classes (21). 

War’s Impact on School Health Service 

The war has brought new problems to the health services in the schools. 
On the one hand, there is an increasing shortage of physicians and nurses. 
On the other hand, the schools are being called upon to extend their 
services to fill the gap in the daily lives of children due to disorganization 
of family life resulting from many parents going into military service or 
industry. The necessities of war have made administrators of school health 
service study the functions and methods of determining what practices are 
essential and what functions may be safely discarded or assigned to less 
highly trained workers. Grout (8), McNeil (17), Ross (29) and Swanson 
(34) have discussed the school nurse’s task and suggested ways of con- 
serving the school nurse’s time. Willard (43) , in outlining a constructive 
program of school medical service for wartime conditions, urged that 
more attention be given to acquiring adequate facilities for treatment. 
The Joint Committee on Lay Participation in School Nursing has made a 
statement of policy to guide school administrators in effective use of the 
school nurse during wartime (37) . 

The extension of the school program not only to care for school age 
children but to include children of preschool age is adding new responsi- 
bilities to the school health service. There are advantages to this situation 
because these new problems are a challenge. From the preventive point 
of view more constructive health work can and should be done with the 
preschool group. Many of the dental and medical findings and behavior 
disorders observed among kindergarten and first-grade children have begun 
at ages three and four. The victory corps program, the increase in voca- 
tional high-school enrolment have made great demands on the school 
health service in many communities. The medical examinations of this 
older age group reveal many neglected health conditions and reflect the 
inadequacy of health programs in most high schools and vocational train- 
ing schools. Schmidt (30) recently reported on a study of health condi- 
tions among high-school students on the lower east side of New York 
and proposed a health service to meet their needs. The University High 
School health program in Oakland, California, has features which other 
schools might study and follow (6). This broadening of the age group 
served by the school health service has the further advantage of integrating 
the school health work into the community health program. 

Within the limits of this review it has been possible to sketch only some 
of the high lights of more significant developments in school health service. 
Some gaps are inevitable. Specific research in growth and development 
of great significance in school health service has been omitted. Very little 
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was said about dental service which is an integial part of school health 
and public health service. To describe the research on health conditions 
found in school-age children as, for example, skin conditions, tonsils, 
heart disease, and nutritional and emotional disturbances, would requiie 
a separate report of pediatric literature. Attention was given to interpreta- 
tion of the more significant recent trends. These are (a) developments 
which indicated better understanding between departments of education 
and health in carrying out school health service; (b) administrative proce- 
dures based on several recent important studies which bring school health 
service more into line with modern pediatric, educational, and public 
health practice. 

There are still great distances to travel. The war must not be peimitted 
to stifle progress. The emergency can be used to discard inefficient, out- 
dated practices. A more critical view of school medical work is needed. 
“We need the courage,” Willard has said (43), “to cut our programs to 
fit the pattern revealed as valuable by rigid objective studies, even though 
such cutting treads upon the sanctified toes of tradition.” With “business 
as usual” discarded for the duration, the present is a rare opportunity to 
experiment and build for tomorrow. As Raymond Fosdick has stated, 
“We must make the present serve the future.” 
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CHAPTER XII 
Health Education 

MABEL E. RUCEN 

National catastrophes like war always stimulate an interest in health. 
World War I created a large number of health agencies, stimulated the 
development of health education in schools, and brought about a wave 
of legislative action designed to improve the health of youth (76) . The 
present global conflict is accelerating health education studies. Many of 
these were initiated during the recent era of curriculum revision. What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach (2), for example, stressed the importance 
of courses in personal problems to include personal and mental health, 
study of diets, and family life. Other significant' reports of recent years 
gave similar emphases. Some of these, prepared by various educational 
groups, have been reviewed by Rugen (79) . 

Since Pearl Harbor, health education has become a priority in our war- 
time programs. The essentials of a program designed to strengthen national 
defense thru improved health and physical fitness was drafted by a com- 
mittee of school administrators and health workers at the call of Com- 
missioner J. W. Studebaker (42). The American Association of School 
Administrators devoted a yearbook to health education (4), and health 
needs and problems of youth were restated in the general report of the 
American Youth Commission (3). 

Physical fitness has been the subject of dozens of articles, comparatively 
few of which have research value. These were concerned primarily with 
selective service draft examination data (19, 71), an interpretation of 
physical fitness (99), methods of evaluating it (86), and the physiological 
aspects of physical education and exercise relating to fitness (13, 36).. 

To help retain perspective, Temkin (89) provided a brief historical re- 
view of tihie place of health education in culture from primitive days to* 
the present. His study was based on an examination of selected primary 
sources. Rogers (76), thru personal interviews, visits to various state de- 
partments of education, and an analysis of printed and mimeographed 
materials, determined the nature of state supervision for health education 
as well as physical education. Stansbury (84), studied the status and 
function of state directors of health and physical education and inciden- 
tally noted the extent to which states had syllabi for use by the schools. 
Another significant report was that of the 1941 Health Education Confer- 
ence of the New York Academy of Medicine (65) . 

Professional Preparation for Personnel 

In recent years there has been an increasing acceptance of the idea 
that school administrators are responsible for health in the schools, that 
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all teachers have a share in the development of health education in schools, 
and that especially prepared personnel in health education be utilized 
more on a consultant basis (4). Strang and Smiley (86) prepared an 
outstanding book, a considerable amount of the content based on research 
studies, to assist in the preparation of prospective teachers and those al- 
ready in service. Their thesis is that the future of health education depends 
upon the preparation of prospective teachers and those m-service. The 
Astoria School Health Study (67) presented many implications for the 
professional preparation of teachers in the area of health education. A 
series of articles interpreting the results and pointing out implications for 
improved practice were prepared by Miller (55) and Wheatley (98) . 

Following the 1930 pronouncements of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges on health education, Kleinschmidt (46) studied the op- 
portunities for health education in twenty selected teachers colleges and 
more superficially its status in other colleges. The outcomes of this in- 
vestigation were not too promising. Oberteuffer (68) maintained there 
was resistance on the part of teachers college faculty members to recognize 
the need for health education in the curriculum of the prospective teacher, 
altho many of these same individuals admitted the importance of health 
in the school program. This point of view was also expressed by Byrd 
(17), who reviewed some of the research relative to factors that make for 
success in teaching, and its application to teachers of hygiene and public 
health. 

In the area of in-service education of teachers the workshop and exten- 
sion courses taught by the problem solving method with follow-up consul- 
tation service have proved effective. A series of teacher education work- 
shops, which emphasized various aspects of health education, science, nu- 
trition, and related subjects, have been carried on in a number of Michigan 
communities (69, 75) . The results of in-service extension courses with ade- 
quate consultant follow-up are described by Thiehoff (90). 

In the field of public health several in-service (staff education) “experi- 
ments” produced suggestions for teacher education. Baumgartner UD 
reported an extensive two and one-half year program in staff education 
for the entire personnel of the New York City Health Department. Empha- 
sis was placed on attacking the specific problems confronted by the various 
departments; there was participation of employer and employee. 

Dodson (27) told of a plan for the in-service training of food handlers 
conducted by the state department of health in cooperation with the state 
department of vocational education in Texas. Evaluation of this program 
showed that in at least one good sized city 91 percent of the food establish- 
ments and 84 percent of the drug stores were complying with high stand- 
ards four monihs after the completion of the course. 

A pattern for approaching in-service education thru definition of content, 
objectives, and an evaluation of learning was presented by Phenix (72). 
Langton (48) , contributed a basic reference designed to orient school per- 
sonnel to health programs. 
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Any discussion of the professional preparation of personnel ought to 
consider the health of the teacher. Weber (96) presented data from 247 
representative secondary schools in the North Central Association re- 
garding the practice of providing cumulative sick leave for teachers. 
Moore (58) studied health practices and attitudes of 259 Massachusetts 
teachers, reminded us that ‘‘teachers are human too,” and concluded there 
was need for better quality teaching. 

Curriculum Planning and Content 

Planning for curriculum improvement has emphasized the use of co- 
operative procedures applied to school and community personnel and 
agencies in their relationships to each other. Harris (35), in her analysis 
of the procedures common to successful working relationships, stressed 
“togetherness for the health of children.” 

Ways of coordinating the resources of the community for improved 
health education were described in a number of significant reports Chief 
among these is one from the American Public Health Association (5). 
Direct contact was made with selected communities, their plans for com- 
munity organization described and analyzed, and principles deduced 
Plans illustrated how school, health departments, and voluntary agencies 
initiated community programs. One of these plans was described further 
by Morgan and Horning (60) and the results evaluated. Morgan also ap- 
plied the same principles in a war area in North Carolina (59) , stressing 
the use of key individuals and groups (mostly women) . Gately (28) gave 
unusual detail of the procedures used in Boston and indicated further how 
the trained health educator functions. 

How a voluntary health agency initiated community planning for school 
health education in metropolitan Chicago was discussed by Miller (54) . 
Gerken described the use of a joint committee with the Navajo Indians 
(29) and later in a war relocation project (30). Kendrick (44) discussed 
coordination on a state level in North Carolina. In Michigan, a series of 
curriculum aids has been developed thru the committee method as a part 
of the state curriculum improvement study (53). These materials were 
interpretive, policy formmg, informational as to sources, procedures, 
and content. Most of them have been developed under the Committee on 
Health Education. Several, however, were developed by other groups. 

Content emphasis centered around nutrition, dental health, safety, 
venereal disease, and social hygiene. Leamy (50) revealed nutritional 
needs of rural children and ways of meeting them. Punke (74) conducted 
a questionnaire study of 280 medium sized schools in eighteen states to 
discover the length of lunch periods and type of lunch eaten. Davis (23) 
reviewed research in dentistry and stated factual material that might be 
presented on nutrition in relation to dental health. 

Several surveys of accidents among school children indicated safety 
needs. Brown (15) studied the type, cause, and place of accidents as well 
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as time lost from school of over 500,000 elementary and junior high- 
school children in New York City, Battey (9) analyzed more than 20,000 
cases, and established various incidence rates. Armstrong and Cole (7) 
made a similar study but concentrated on home accidents for all age 
groups. Irwin and Stephens (41), thru personal visitation, surveyed the 
safety conditions of buildings and grounds in forty representative high 
schools. 

An investigation of the extent to which 370 Minnesota school districts 
included selected social hygiene topics in health instruction revealed that 
a high percentage of the schools did not cover most of the topics. Only 
reproduction in various forms of living things was discussed very com- 
pletely by as many as 25 percent of the schools (31) . 

The development of material that would be helpful to teachers in making 
health instruction more functional and more effective was the purpose of 
an experiment sponsored by the North Central Association under the di- 
rection of Weber (97). Nine schools cooperated. The results of their ex- 
perience provide the secondary-school teacher with suggested content on 
a variety of health topics related to pupil needs. 

A number of studies on health content in textbooks indicate an interest 
essential to the improvement of instructional materials. Barton (8) studied 
the development of textbooks in physiology and hygiene from 1834 to 1941 
and made a comparison of subjectmatter and its presentation. Hurd (39) 
determined the amount of health content in general science books. 

Teaching Methods 

No significant studies dealing with the relative values of different meth- 
ods of teaching health have appeared. The report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education (62) , however, gave an over-all view of 
the field, reported many learning situations for health, and stressed health 
as an outcome of many inter-related experiences. Rugen (81) analyzed the 
total instructional program and pointed out ways of vitalizing health edu- 
cation. Strang (85) presented the problem-solving emphasis. Turner (91) 
and Koehne (47) showed how the school lunchroom could become a learn- 
ing experience. Buck (16) discussed the results of direct observation in 
determining housekeeping conditions in 132 New England one-room rural 
schools and suggested the discovery and improvement of such conditions 
as a method of health instruction. Amori (6) studied the relationship be- 
tween scholastic and health deficiencies and stressed health guidance. 

The status of incidental and direct health instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools was reported by Hinman (37) . His findings were partly 
corroborated by Keeney (43) , who concluded that little use was made of 
field trips, projects, laboratory, and other procedures that would make the 
instruction more functional. Irwin (40) found health work organized as 
part of physical education in a majority of secondary schools studied, with 
the teacher of physical education most frequently doing the direct health 
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instruction The quality and extent of health instruction in Michigan schools 
presented by Rugen (80) indicated greater need for utilizing problems and 
interests of students. The need for fixing responsibility for health instruc- 
tion was discovered by Comely (21) in his study of Negro colleges. Mar- 
shall and Allison (52) tried, not too successfully, to determine health prac- 
tices of college freshmen. 

Denenholz (24), following up a study reported in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research (December 1940) , presented a knowledge test of syphilis 
and gonorrhea. 

The educational aspects of health service experiences were indicated in 
studies by Mountain (61), Nyswander (67), Peplau (70), and Shepard 
and Sander (82) . The implications of these studies for the adult popula- 
tion as well as the college student were indicated. Novak (66) studied the 
health material in 1461 issues of the New York Times to obtain an index 
of interest. He discovered that twice as much space was given to health 
and medicine as to any other science topic. Bauer and Hull (10) revised 
their book dealing with health teaching procedures. 

In the field of public health Derry berry and Brockett (25) obtained 
stenographic records of the content of home calls by .public health nurses 
giving instruction in the area of infant care to determine the amount of 
conflict or agreement among the nurses Levy, Derryberry, and Mensh (51) , 
on the other hand, adapted the quiz program technic to teach mothers 
about child care in a well-baby clinic Analysis of the part of the physician 
in these discussions indicated the quality of teaching that took place. The 
development of neighborhood classes in nutrition held in homes was pre- 
sented by Cook (20) as an effective means of overcoming poor nutrition 
in families of low economic and educational status. 

Evaluation ' 

An appraisal of a six-year study on health education in Cattaragus 
County, New York, which emphasized pupil learning and teaching method 
was reported by Grout (32) . Questionnaires to pupils and teachers, in- 
formational tests, direct observation of pupil and teachers, school environ- 
mental surveys, and parent interviews were the procedures used. Data were 
obtained in 1932 and again in 1936 and comparisons made. A control and 
experimental group of schools were used. Results as to pupil and teacher 
learning were favorable; nine principles of evaluation were deduced. 

In Massachusetts an evaluative survey of the health activities included in 
the secondary school and the factors related to the health status of youth 
indicated outstanding needs for improved health instruction. The results of 
this study were published by Latimer (49) who presented the data on 
health examinations and service; Southworth (83) who described the basic 
evaluative tools used in the study; and Turner (92), who analyzed test 
results in the areas of health knowledge, attitudes, and habits. He found 
the highest correlation between health knowledge and I. Q., lowest between 
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health habits and 1. Q., and health habits and knowledge, and low but 
significant correlations between health attitudes and I. Q. and health 
knowledge. 

Neher (64) studied the relationships between health knowledge, atti- 
tudes, status, and practice of 2415 junior and senior high-school students 
using questionnaires, informational tests, and an attitude scale. His analysis 
was m terms of sex, grade, age, L Q., socio-economic status, and course of 
study. Older pupils had higher scores on knowledge and attitudes but were 
lower on status and practice than younger pupils; girls were slightly better 
than boys on knowledge and attitudes; all correlations were low. Scores 
were better for pupils with higher I. Q. and with better socio-economic 
status. Hinrichs (38) found health to be a significant factor in influencing 
scholastic standing at the college level. Kilander (45) analyzed test scores 
of various population age groups on specific items of tuberculosis in two 
knowledge tests. The age group with the highest score was 31-40; that 
with the lowest, over 41. 

Ross and Kinnaman (77) studied the reasons why high-school students 
take or fail to take the tuberculin test when it is offered without cost. 
Harmon (34) made a similar study thru home contacts with a low economic 
level group in Detroit. 

Walker and Randolph (95) evaluated health programs in selected coun- 
ties in Tennessee. Certain health education implications were apparent. 
Turner and Stimpson (93) developed criteria for evaluating health educa- 
tion activities of a health department. 

Evaluative studies regarding the effectiveness of the exhibit as an audio- 
visual aid were conducted by Calver and others (18) and by Derry berry 
(26). They indicated that statistical exhibits failed to attract and that the 
audience ratings were of little value. Broughton (14) developed criteria 
for the evaluation of printed matter stressing the qualitative rather than 
quantitative factors. 

The public opinion poll was used by Baumgartner (12) in determining 
attitudes of the public toward immunization and by Guernsey (33) to 
appraise public information and attitudes toward selected public health 
problems. 

Uhler (94) attempted to evaluate the changes in health instruction in- 
duced by the war; Rugen (78) developed a self-appraisal checklist for 
physical fitness programs. Additional studies relating to the area of health 
education are to be found in Monroe (57). 
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Length of sessions, 343 
Literature, 88; appreciation, 93; bibliog- 
raphy, 89, 95, classics, 89, 93, college, 
90, curriculum, 90, 93; fiction, 89, 95; 
guides, 95; measurement, 93; objec- 
tives, 88; teaching, 91 

Maladjustment, criteria, 430 
Malnutrition, effects, 469 
Manipulative therapy, 460 
Marital relations and adjustments, 422 
Marriage, course materials for orientation 
for, 422 , rates, 5 , rates in wartime, 473 
Meaning, psychology of, 102, 201 
Measurement of teaching load, 271 
Medical examinations, evolution, 491 
Medical therapy, 462 
Mental defectives, identification, 18 
Mental health, influence of environment 
on, 429; relation of intelligence to, 430 
Mental hygiene, and teacher training, 
433; effects of war on, 417, in college, 
431, in health education, 494, trends, 
416, in industry, 487 

Mental hygiene clinics, in armed forces, 
481 

Mental hygiene problems, of aged, 423; 
of armed services, 478 ; of foster parents, 
426; of handicapped children, 426; of 
mductees, 478; of marriage, 422; of ne* 
gros, 425; of rejected draftees, 478; of 
sex, 422; of teachers, 433; of unem- 
ployment, 423 

Methods of teaching, health education, 
502 

Milieu therapy, 460 
Mood disorders, 420 

Morale, in industry, 486; mental hygiene 
significance, 481 ; of students, 13, ^ 
Mother-child relationships, 424 
Motivation, for teaching, 224 
Music, 200; appreciation, 201; aptitude, 
201; bands and orchestras, 202; bibliog- 
raphy, 200; curriculum, 202; measure- 
ment, 201; psychology, 201 

National Teacher Examinations, 113, 131 
Nationality, attitudes, 425; incidence of 
mental disorder by, 439 
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Nature and nurture, 24 
Navy, psychiatric examinations and meth- 
ods, 480; psychiatric selection of re- 
cruits, 480 

Need for national participation in educa- 
tion, 390 

Needed research, 113, 289; thinking, 113, 
war and education, 13; in psychother- 
apy, 464 

Negro education, 39, 42, higher educa- 
tion, 15 

Negros, 10, 70; American Youth Commis- 
sion on, 60, 440; environment, 23; lit- 
eracy, 70, studied by Youth Commis- 
sion, 443; studies of, 425 
Neurosis, incidence, 459; of war, 482 
Noninstructional activities, in secondary 
schools, 353 

Nonpromotion, effects, 343; literature, 345 
Nursery schools, 16; effect on personality 
and adjustment, 31; standards for, 342 
Nutrition, 8 

Observation, as a research technique, 54 
Occupational adjustment, 485 
Occupational therapy, 462 
Office equipment, therapeutic use, 462 
Organization of boards of education, 337, 
of curriculum in higher institutions, 
403; of state school systems, 381 
Organized labor, 9 

Parent-child relationships, 13, 22, 23, 24, 
31, 423; “rejected” children, 25 
Parent education, 22, 23 
Participation in the war effort, 471 
Peer groups, 33 
Personal problems, 89 
Personal relations, 423 
Personal values, 93 

Personality, and environment, 22, 24, 29, 
and mental health, 431 ; patterns, ^ 
Personnel adjustment, 485 
Personnel and counseling services, growth, 
433 

Personnel, health, 491 
Phonograph, 201; see also foreign lan- 
guages, recordings 

Placement problems of foster children, 426 
Play, 31, 191 ; effects of war on, 469 
Play therapy, 461; theory, 461 
Poetry, 91, 93 

Popularity of school children, 445 
Population of secondary schools, 350 
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Portuguese (language), 121 
Postinduction adjustment in armed forces, 
481 

Poverty, and mental health, 439 
Preparation of teachers, 228 
Preschool children, personality, 24 
Principals, elementary, economic status, 
346, status, 345 
Private schools, 17 

Problem children, attributes, 449; back- 
ground, 451 

Professional courses in education, 321 
Progressive Education Association, 425, 445 
Promotion of pupils, 343 
Psychiatric examination, of draftees, 479 
Psychiatric problems, types of in college, 
432 

Psychiatrists, in industry, 486 
Psychiatry in industry, 487 
Psychoanalysis, 463; and psychotherapy, 
463 

Psychoses, in children, 451 
Psychosurgery, 419 

Psychotherapy, 459, 460, 463; and psycho- 
analysis, 463; basic concepts, 418; ef- 
fects on delinquency, 454; group, 419 
Public health agencies, 490 
Public relations, administration of public- 
ity, 405; small schools and, 366; value 
of annual reports on, 365 
Publicity programs, college, 365 
Pupil progress in secondary schools, 352 
Pupil-teacher ratio in high school, 292 
Puppets, therapeutic use, 462 

Qualities of successful teachers, 225 
Questions (pupils’), 104 

Race relations, 10, 41, 43 
Rare attitudes, 424 

Rating of principals by teachers, 376, of 
teachers by administrators, 374; of 
teachers by pupils, 374 
Reading, 69; bibliography, 69; clinics, 73; 
curriculum, 71; difficulties, 25, 72; diffi- 
culty of material, 95; experiential 
background, 73, 78; high school, 75; 
interests, 89, 93; machines, 76; meas- 
urement, 74; preferences, 93; preven- 
tion, 78; teaching, 72, 77; war and, 70, 
76; see also foreign languages; litera- 
ture; poems; semantics; vocabulary 
Recreation and personality, 444 
Refugee children, problems, 473 
Rehabilitation, 462 


Reorganization, of districts, 327, 330, of 
secondary schools, 351; of units, 329, 
statewide, 328 
Report cards, 345 

Research, needed in psychotherapeutic 
technics, 464 

Retirement, in colleges and universities, 
297; legal status of, 296, 310; social 
secunty, 295; status of teachers, 292 
Retirement programs, 402 
Romance languages, 142 
Rorschach test, 445, 458 
Rural culture, surveys, 14 
Rural education, 41, 233; experiments, 38, 
49 

Russia, 90 

Salaries, and financial standing, 316; 
minimum, 279; of administrators, 335; 
relation to economic trends, 282 ; sched- 
uling, 279 

Salary status of teachers, 276 
Scaling, 23 

School and community, 355 
School population, number and change, 17 
School surveys, 362, city, 363; county, 
364; state, 383 

Screening tests in health programs, 492 
Season, of birth, 24 

Secondary education, eight-year study, 
351; legal provisions, 353; noninstruc- 
tional activities, 353; population, 350; 
pupH progress, 352 

Secondary school, changing needs, 351; 
curriculum, 41; population, 350; pupil 
progress in, 352 

Selection of teachers, and mental hygiene, 
433 

Selective factors in college attendance, 24 
Sdective service, 458, 478; results of 
psychiatric selection, 479 
Sdf-govemment, 445 
Semantics, 105 

Service publications, of state departments, 
383 

Sex adjustment, 444; in human adjust- 
ment, 422 

Sexual development, of adolescents, 444 

Shock therapy, 420 

Shortage of teachers, 213 

Size of classes, 343; of units, 329 

Social adjustment, and behavior, 29 

Social composition of boards, 339 

Social development, 29 

Social education, 38, 48 

Social relations, 444 
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Social surveys, 41 
Social values, 93 
Socialization, 29, 50 

Socio-economic status, 443; measurement, 
23; personality and, 25 
Sociometric techniques, 32, 54 
Spanish (language), 122, 142; enrolments, 
142; measurement, 154; predication, 
153; vocabulary, 123, 151 
Spanish-speaking children, 39 
Special training units, psychiatric meth- 
ods used, 481 

State departments of education, research 
studies on, 382; service publication, 383 
State school systems, current research, 
381; department of education, 382; or- 
ganization and administration, 381; per- 
sonnel, pupils, parents, 382 ; surveys, 383 
Statewide reorganization, 328 
Statistics on teacher retirement, 294 
Stenographic records, 102 
Student government, 50 
Student teaching, 232 
Superintendents, county, 335; education, 
332; salaries, 335; tenure, 334; work, 
334; see also administrators 
Supervision, 93; a function of state de- 
partments, 372; administrative aspects 
of, 377; appraisal, 93; at state level, 
372; evaluation, 375; needs of teachers 
and principals, 374; trends, 378 
Support of education, war and, 17 
Supply and demand of teachers, 213 
Survey courses, in higher institutions, 403 
Surveys, city, 363, county, 364; school, 
342; state, 383 

Teacher contracts, 287 
Teacher education, 55, 118; evaluation, 118 
Teacher employment, 118, 155; supply and 
demand, 118 

Teacher rating, by adi^'nistrators, 374; by 
pupils, 374 

Teacher placement, 241 
Teacher training, and mental hygiene, 
433; for health education, 500 
Teachers, marital status of, 317; selection 
of 245; supply and demand, 18; prob- 
lems of, 433; role in health service, 493 
Tenure, laws, 286; legal status of teach- 
ers under, 309; of administrators, 334 
Terminal courses in higher education, 
404; in junior college, 404 
Tests, screening in health education, 492 
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Textbooks, 123; analysis.. iculty, 

123, selection, 123 
Thematic apperception tesj^j^ 
Therapeutic values of envi ^ 460 * 

Therapy, concepts, 459; e* is , 454 . 
group, 460; m the schoo i, 460; 

of medicine, 462; of pla shock, 

420 

Thinking, careful, 110 
Transportation, bus ownership js con- 
tract, 360; evaluation, 359; provi- 

sions, 361; liability for acc 3, 360; 
records, 360; status, 359; private 

schools, 361 

Trends, in supervision, 378 
Turnover in teaching positions, > 


Turnover rates and causes, 287 
Twins, 24, 26 

Underprivileged children, problems, 426 
Unemployment, effects, 423 

Vocabulary, 95; burden, 95, 123, 151; 
development, 103, 127; frequency stud- 
ies, 122, 127, 150; meaning, 105; meas- 
urement, 105 

Vocational opportunities, women, 6 

War, attitudes of students to, 470; birth- 
rate m, 473, children’s reactions to, 
468; effects of dislocations, 469; effects 
on children, 468; effects on delinquency, 
471; effects on health education, 499; 
effects on mental hygiene, 417; effects 
on parents, 468; influence on health edu- 
cation, 495; marriage rate in, 473 
War effort, participation of children, 471 
War neuroses, 482 

Women, in industry, 485; see employment, 
women 

Word lists, 122, 127 
Work experience programs, 405 
Work of administrators, 334 
Workers’ education, federal relations to, 
388 

Working women, problems, 485 
World War I, 5, 17 

World War II, 69; children and, 7, 16, 22 ; 
college education and, 15; education 
and, 3, 13, 69; effects on American life, 
5, 22; needed research, 13; reading 
and, 70, 76; women and, 6 ; see also for- 
eign languages 

Youth, attitudes, 15; rural, 15; surveys, 
15,355 




